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The Unprinted Anthology and References. 

It has been said that nothing is good that did not 
grow out of something different. This present book 
was originally nothing more than the Introduction 
to an as yet unprinted Anthology which was to 
introduce to the English-speaking reader a com- 
paratively comprehensive survey of the more valu- 
able works of literary religion and of religious 
literature which yet are, and may long remain inac- 
cessible and untranslated. Though this Anthology 
was laboriously finished over twelve years ago, its 
issuance is still beyond the writer's means, so that 
it must yet provisionally remain represented by this 
summary outline. Nevertheless, even this outline 
may lay claim to introduction in schools as a text 
book of Comparative Literature, because even to- 
day It is still the first reasonably short work to give 
a comprehensive International view of the evolu- 
tion of humanity's aspirations. The detailed refer- 
ences and bibliography at the end of the book will 
serve both as guarantee for the amateur, and as 
guide for the student. It is, however, a positive 
advantage that the text be not burdened, nor 
the margins choked with references which would 
prove deterrent to him who seeks only the Spirit- 
ual Message of Literature — that is, an in- 
troduction to literature for the enthusiast about 
human progress, as well as an introduction to the 
human salvation taught by International literature. 
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BOOK I 
What is Comparative Literature? 



About Appreciation qf Aesthetic Values. 

The most modern critics, the most noisy protag- 
onists of comparative literature, seem to have infin- 
ite patience with traditional form and expert tech- 
nique, divorcing literature and life, form and con- 
tent, to the very point of exclusion of the melior- 
ative issue. Not even the writer's best friends, he is 
glad to say, will be in danger of numbering him 
among those prophets; for he himself is painfully 
aware of having used the aesthetic criterion in judg- 
ment of literary values irregularly. He is perfectly 
clear that to the wise critic there can be no choice 
between literature and life, form and content, beau- 
ty and utility; that their conjunction alone can pro- 
duce greatness supreme. Unfortunately, the focus 
of human attention can illuminate only one point 
at a time; and if error there must be (as the exclus- 
ively aesthetic judgments of those fashionable critics 
might lead us to suspect), the writer would rather 
err on the side of overappreclation of the soterio- 
loglcal aspects of literature, as most evolutional, 
progressive and permanent. So he does not scruple 
to crave Indulgence If his zeal for progress have at 
times involuntarily led to an apparent overestima- 
tion of works whose sanative influence is potent, 
even though perchance their aesthetic value be open 
to discussion. Nor must we forget the existence of 
a moral sublimity, which Is sometimes even incon- 
sistent with minor grace and charm. Neyertheless, 
the writer takes this opportunity of adding beauty 
to the essential characteristics of prophecy. 
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Book I. 
What is Comparative Literature? 

Chapter I. 
Definition of Comparative Literature. 

L How Literature becomes Comparative. 

The study of literature becomes comparative 
when it breaks over the walls of linguistic ignor- 
ance, of provincial prejudice and sectional animosity, 
merging national into international expressions of 
living endeavor. Its duty is to gather, sort, grade 
and combine the literature of all languages, so as to 
discover and formulate its purport, meaning, and 
trend, summing up its differences, similarities and 
significance for the guidance of the lives of men and 
women who wish to live in the light of their hu- 
manity, rather than in that of their unavoidable pro- 
vincial affiliations. We are, in other words, ensuing 
the expressions of the higher patriotism of Ana- 
xagoras and many others since, which seeks and 
finds its true 'fatherland' or 'patrie' in 'heaven.' 

By this broadening change, literature essentially 
merges into the truest and best meaning of 'religion' 
or 'binding together' of all that is universally good, 
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true, and beautiful; a late realization of Vincent of 
Lerins' dream of the Catholic Religion of Human- 
ity, 'what has been held always, everywhere, and by 
all.' 

2. The Existence cf &, Human Problem. 

But if literature becomes comparative by merely 
raising or broadening our view-point, nevertheless? 
on entering the international sphere, we meet a very 
real difficulty — the absence of normative standards 
corresponding to those national norms so easily de- 
rived from racial characteristics, geography, and his- 
tory. Psychology, both individual and social, has 
not yet been established on a historical, comparative 
basis, so that we arrive at one genuine problem, a 
normative description of a human being; and further 
to a second. What is his purpose? 

3. The Riddle of the Sphinx. 

The existence, indeed, of such problems has been 
recognized in all ages. Seated by the city-gate, the 
Theban Sphinx asked her riddle of every wayfarer, 
and made way with all who resolved it not. Serious 
must this riddle have been, to have entailed death ! 
This, however, cannot mean anything else than that 
none survived failure to resolve it; in other words, 
it was the problem how to lead a successful life. All 
that we know of it supports this conclusion ; the 
successive ages of man cannot have referred to any- 
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thing else than to the individuality of that which 
assumes those Protean shapes. 

Do we need Bunyan and Longfellow to assure us 
that this fairy-tale of ancient times has urgency to- 
day ? Though seven-gated beleaguered Thebes has 
decayed to dust, yet still are the gates of the various 
senses of the human soul beleaguered; still at its en- 
trance is asked of each wayfarer what may be his 
individual solution of the riddle of human destiny. 
Those who resolve it attain health, wealth and hap- 
piness, while those who fail decline into failure, pov- 
erty, sickness and suicide. 

This problem, however, is not merely academic 
or perennial; it bears for our generation peculiar ur- 
gencies of threefold nature — international, Amer- 
ican, and modern. 

4. International Urgency ({f the Problem. 

Although suicide is no longer publicly advised, 
as it was by the sages of imperial Rome, neverthe- 
less its ever-increasing rate in every country of the 
globe is a matter of common knowledge. Nor are 
the wayfarers who thus acknowledge they have failed 
to resolve the riddle of their destiny any longer 
confined to adults, especially those who live under 
trying circumstances, such as painful or incurable 
diseases, slavery, confinement, misery, or continent- 
al army systems; even children of school age have re- 
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cently in Germany and elsewhere in increasing num- 
bers by suicide signified their premature defeat. 

5. American Urgency cf the Problem. 

But this is not all; for if Europe be willing or 
able to manage without more than local or partial 
answers to the riddle of the ages, we in America are 
in still direr need of immediate intelligent, coher- 
ent answer; for we are haunted not only by the 
spectre of increasing suicide, but by the demon of 
growing insanity. To us, therefore, the solution of 
the riddle is not a luxury like wine, but a staple like 
bread or salt. As the American herd of buffalo trav- 
elled and roamed over continents in search of salt, 
so must we roam and travel over the whole world's 
interpretations of human destiny to soothe and 
sweeten our newer, stranger, and more terrifying 
soul-sickness, which manifests among us as those 
our social conditions that admittedly are unpreced- 
ented, unimagined, unsounded. 

Besides, a study as comparative as this should be 
peculiarly illuminating to us Americans, whose na- 
tion is composed of elements from every part of 
Europe. Readily should we understand the varying 
moods of the several nations and races; in consider- 
ation so comparative should we gather together its 
answers into some strain completer than that to 
which humanity has ever listened; an answer more 
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varied, more searching, more universal than that to 
which any one nation could either give birth, or 
which it could even favorably receive. 

6. Modern Urgency cf the Problem. 

For notice, the ancient answers will no longer sat- 
isfy. Ready-made, machine-turned, phonographical- 
ly recorded answers will not serve. Humanity, e\^er 
young, listens only to the latest prophecy as its gos- 
pel. Job, Homer, Aeschylos, Plato, Kschemisvara, 
these we read with admiration, and edit with rever- 
ence; but they are haunted by the ages in and for 
which they wrote, and to whom they were then the 
voice of the ever self-revealing divinity. So Saint 
Augustine, Dante Alighieri, Calderon and Goethe 
uttered what were oracles to their day. Even Bun- 
yan, Spenser, Byron, Shelley, Longfellow, Hugo, 
Ibsen are already retreating along the tranquil echo- 
ing corridors of yesterday. To-day's problems, to- 
day's difficulties must, if at all, be set at rest by to- 
day's interpretations and oracles. Though perhaps 
less known, to-day's bards and prophets are closer 
kin to us; only from them can we hope for intellig- 
ent sympathy and practical guidance. 
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Chapter II. 

Ihe International Hum&n Problem. 

1. General Common Elements. 

In our efforts, therefore, to discover and partake 
of the sacramental food of an international, cos- 
mopolitan solution of the riddle of the destiny of 
human nature, we shall first have to consider local 
solutions of the riddle. But these will find their 
explanations only in a study of the Sphinx itself, 
in its traits common to all its national varieties; 
and the Sphinx itself consists of the universal 
elements of life whose pressure demands a way out, 
an interpretation, a salvation. 

Shall we then, for the building-stones out of 
which any palace of destiny must inevitably be 
built hark back to the cobwebs of the schoolmen, 
or the rhodomontades of metaphysicians? Hardly, 
without putting back the clock of human progress. 
We must grasp around us in the warm realities of 
life, assembling the most obtrusive facts of exper- 
ience, without much attempt at completeness — 
which perhaps may render our results only more 
appealing and captivating. Such then are emotions, 
love, discipline, self-control, conscience and sub- 
limity. 
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2. More Detailed Analysis qf Life. 

The above general terms fairly express the birth- 
right of our human nature; but a more detailed 
account will be of greater service. So we enumerate. 

1. The Endless Chain of life for work, and work 
to support life. 

2. The Imperious Unexpected, that makes or 
mars our careers. 

3. The Focal Diabolism of Misfortune, when 
our watches stop at the wrong moment; when it 
never rains but it pours; when the book we are 
looking for is the last to be reached, whether top 
or bottom; when carrying an umbrella is insurance 
against rain. 

4. Periodic Opportunism, when for weeks we 
are idle, or our efforts are in vain, while 'to him 
that hath shall be given,' and all at the same time; 
which from everywhere obtrudes on us a thing, but 
only after our attention has once been called to it. 

5. The Hippodromic Hypocrisy of Professional- 
ism, which condemns us to a double life in spite 
of our holiest efforts at sincerity. 

6. The Incurable Spectres of cancer, and many 
a moral disease, such as drink and gambling. 

7. The Sardonic Humor which sends good for- 
tune, but only at the wrong time; which grants all 
our prayers, but only too late to use or enjoy their 
objects; which suggests to us bright replies when 
it is too late to make them; which mars our most 
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sacred emotions with ludicrous memories. 

8. The Patriotism of Graft, which demonstrates 
that reformers fail in ninety cases out of a hundred. 

9. The Pharmacopeia of Bluff, that produces 
pragmatic vindication, without regard to principle 
or learning. 

10. The Orthodox Stupidity, that slays its thou- 
sands, where malicious persecution disturbs only 
its scores. 

11. The Critical Coincidences, which If taken at 
ebb of tide lead on to success, and which on the 
reverse side of the tapestry demonstrate an over- 
ruling providence. 

12. The Predestinating Memories which remind 
us of unseen Presences around us; which give us 
warning visions in a symbolism we cannot under- 
stand till after the event; or which warn us unex- 
pectedly in trifling matters, but which when sought 
in matters of moment are as silent as the grave. 

13. The Loyalty of Friendship, which keeps us 
sane and wise. 

14. The Trustful Voice of Conscience, that 
preaches a Judgment and a Vindication. 

Such then are the blocks out of which any Palace 
of Destiny must be built; and only as they are 
properly employed, Is any Temple able to weather 
the rain of emotions, the wind of opposition, and 
the flood of a younger generation's iconoclastic 
renovation. 
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3. Significance of these Elements. 

Such then are genuine universal elements of life, 
the ordering of whose expression forms generaliza- 
tions of comparative literature. But, like any other 
science this one would not be complete without con- 
clusions, that is, a puzzling out of its general sig- 
nificance, an orientation resulting from its currents, 
an interpretation, a reading of its general purport, 
its burden, or spiritual message of literature. 

For this residual standard of values have been 
proposed or employed many terms, such as liter- 
ature, teaching, poetry, world-dramatist, seer, 
prophet. From among these terms It were well to 
choose the most widely applicable, and which has 
been least misused. 

As to wide applcablllty. It would be preferable 
if the word had many connected terms, such as 
poet, poetic, poetry; or prophet, prophetic, 
prophecy; besides, the latter only has the verb, to 
prophesy. In this respect the other terms are defi- 
cient: litterateur is a foreign term, while man of 
letters or literary man are awkward and inexpres- 
sive. Teacher has to seek elsewhere its adjective 
educative. Seer stands entirely alone; world-dram- 
atist is besides awkward. Prophecy Is therefore 
most available and convenient. 

It is also the least misused at the present day, its 
unfortunate connotation of prediction being rare In 
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common language, while among religious people its 
predictiveness has practically limited itself to what 
is necessarily involved in truth-telling. In contrast 
with this consider the secularized use of literature 
for science, fiction and even advertisements; poetry 
is used currently to denote rhyming, versifying, or 
idle trivialities; teaching is primarily professional; 
the word seer is sometimes used equivocally. 

In choosing prophecy, therefore, as the most con- 
venient and available, and least misused term to 
denote the spiritual message of comparative litera- 
ture, we are fortunate in finding a term which is 
already largely in use for this purpose; for it is 
not unusual to hear of poet-prophets, or prophets 
of the new age. 

It only remains now to define this term more 
closely. 
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Chapter III. 

De&nition gf Prophecy. 

1. Prophecy iy Not Prediction. 

Granted that Prediction be accurate — what then? 
Has it any abiding value? No. Has it necessarily 
any moral value? No; many accurate predictions 
have been uttered by persons not overwhelmingly 
saintly, and have foretold insignificant events; and 
indeed, many predictions which in former ages 
would have been convincing of supernatural inter- 
vention have in these latter days received adequate 
explanation on the grounds of recently formulated 
Natural Law, or grammatical license (the Hebrew 
language possessing but a single Indefinite Tense to 
represent both Past and Future;) and some of the 
most inspired prophets, when they have strayed in- 
to the field of Prediction have made notable failures. 

No doubt. Inspired Prevision formed part of the 
Prophetic Office; yet only a minor, a not indispens- 
able portion; for some of the utterances most uni- 
versally recognised as bearing the stamp of Inspired 
Prophecy refer not to the Future, but to the Ever- 
present. So the Hebrew youths learnt in the Schools 
of the Prophets to rebuke even princes for their 
sins, to predicate the Fatherhood of God, and the 
Brotherhood of the Messiah Christ. 
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2. Prophecy iw not Dogma. 

Prophecy is the free utterance of the divine Affla- 
tus, which never expresses itself the same way twice. 
Imagine therefore how far from Prophecy is Dogma 
whose whole effort is so analytically to formulate 
every chance utterance for profession by the orthodox 

The Dogmatist is a man of naturalingenuity, but 
of education limited either by misfortune or princi- 
ple — for many Roman ecclesiastics are erudite, but 
use their mental faculties only in defending the faith 
but never in considering it on its merits. 

Voluntary or not, the Dogmatist's ignorance con- 
vinces him that persons who believe otherwise must 
be of evil life; that the fate of the Universe depends 
on the prevalence of his behef. So Torquemada felt 
he was doing his victims a favor in saving their souls 
even in spite of themselves. Hence, no action is too 
uncharitable, no Jesuitism is too criminal, no lie is 
too black, no bargain too dishonorable to establish 
the Faith, as he understands it. The end, unexam- 
ined, sanctifies the means. He does not reflect that 
if the only means to an end is itself unholy, the end 
is probably a mistaken one. The Dogmatist is not an 
individualist; for him the individual and his con- 
science exist only as tools for the advancement of 
doctrine, church and race. The thinker is an anar- 
chist! Even hymns of praise become creeds, as hap- 
pened to the 'Athanasian Creed.' The Dogmatist 
wrote the Levitlcal Law, and hid it where King Jo 
siah should find it, and enslave the people thereby" 
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3. Prophecy i^ not Exegesis or Theology. 

The Prophet leaves Exegesis to the Professional 
Disciple, who both lacks, and refuses to admit the 
Light within himself; for he treasures the prophetic 
Word, even when he publicly disagrees with it, 
as Christians do with the non-resistance commands 
of the Sermon on the Mount. If any one points out 
this prima-facie contradiction, he explains away the 
Word, so as to make it mean the jexact contrary of 
its natural dictionary sense, and then claims for the 
Word the honor of having inspired the excellences 
of that 'civilization.' The Prophet deals in his own 
living words, in their plain, immediate, convincing 
sense. 

Nor is the Prophet a Theologian. The Dogmat- 
ist accepts his principles, their expression, and its 
summary ready-made; the Exegete also accepts rea- 
dy-made principles and formulations, but scrutiniz- 
es their expression in the documents, which is a be- 
ginning, however humble, of use of the mind. The 
Theologian goes one step further in intellection and 
begins to be dimly conscious of the need of being 
'logical,' and on his ready-made Bible and principles 
constructs his house of cards, which however falls at 
the next revelation. The Prophet knows nothing of 
logic or consistency; his only business is to see the 
Truth, and utter it; let others interpret it, or make 
logical deductions from it. 
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4. Prophecy ij- Not Ecclesi&sticism. 

The Prophet is not an Ecclesiastic, parochial or 
hierarchical. Men of this temperament have at heart 
the well-being of some organization, parish, sacer- 
dotal sodality, or historic church, weighted down 
with constitutions, by-laws, rules, charters, decrees, 
pastoral letters, pronunciamentos, bulls or canons. 
It is the well-being of the established regime that 
the ecclesiastic seeks; if signing the 39 Articles is 
part of the formality of college graduation, even an 
enlightened Dean Stanley will sign them. In fact, 
Roman Catholicism and Buddhism have, apparent- 
ly independently, succeeded in evolving ritual of 
strikingly detailed similarity. On the contrary, the 
Prophet cares little or nothing for the body politic, 
his business being with the conscience of individuals 
as they feel hypocrisy and sincerity. 

Were it not for the deliberate obscuring of the 
issue by the Church there would have hardly been 
excuse for this paragraph, so luridly does History 
and Bible paint the eternal warfare between Prophet 
and Priest. Have we not, on one hand, Gautama 
starting a life-long protest against Brahmanism, and 
on the other, Jesus ci-ucified by the Pharisees, mad- 
dened as they were by his scathing arraignment of 
them as hypocrites? Had not Isaiah and Jeremiah 
plainly brought up the controversy, and thundere4 
against th? blood of bulls and goats ? 
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5. Prophecy i./* not Sermonizing. 

The Prophet is not a Predicator or Lecturer. It 
is not his part to make set orations, to deliver pre- 
pared prelections, either on topics of theoretical in- 
terest, or scientific subjects. He need not, nor should 
he conduct theoretical discussions of ethical prob- 
lems. There is no necessity that his work be dis- 
tinctively paraenetic. Fatal for him is it to catch the 
twang and drone of the professional sermonizer.AU 
these varied forms of activity presuppose given mat- 
erials which are in some way to be worked over and 
turned out to order, by the yard, or hour. The pro- 
phet's business is to create new material, to reveal 
new facts in his capacity as Seer; any Dryasdust 
can combine and re-combine them. 

This requirement made of the Prophet is indeed 
recognized universally. Even literary critics require 
of the Poet that he shall not sermonize. Nay, if a 
choice be compulsory. Art will prefer debonair vice 
to droning virtue. This, of course, is both a mistake 
and misfortune. But it emphasizes that Art, let 
alone Prophecy, must diffuse the fragrance of spon- 
taneity, inspiration, vividness and grace — in short, 
diffuse that charm which Nature's God reveals 
through her in the song of the bird, and the ocean's 
roar. There must be about it something elemental, 
cosmJcal, touching, ^Harming, coinmanding. 
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6. Prophecy ij" Not Versifying', 

Nor is the Prophet a professional versifier, "the 
Idle dreamer of an idle day," a Troubadour. Trans- 
lating, adapting, versifying tales, and droning out 
epics, or laboriously inditing 'Night Thoughts,' his 
soul, burning for the salvation of humanity, revolts 
at. 'Tours de force' in metre, in rhyme, in vocab- 
ulary are an abomination to him. He has no time to 
transcribe pages from the dictionary, or write poems 
whose first and last lines alone can be understood. 
As unconscious of self as the Delphian Sybil may 
he be, while uttering the sough of the moving wat- 
ers of his soul, reckless of form, by divine compuls- 
ion from within. His words scarify the memory, 
and leave a bleeding cicatrix on the conscience. This 
is true even of mere poets; of some we remember 
nothing but a pleasant general impression. But there 
are creators, veritable messengers from Heaven, 
whose words Mrs Browning so well describes: 

How sure it is that if we say a true word 
Instantly we feel 'tis God's, not ours. 
And pass it on as bread at sacrament. 

Indeed, the great prophets, like Jesus, Gautama, 
Zoroaster, Sokrates, took not the time to write down 
their words, nor advertised a copyrighted edition of 
their works, with half-tone frontispiece portrait ! 
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7. Prophecy i^ Sincerity, 

The first essential of Prophecy is Sincerity. So all- 
important is it in the popular estimate of Prophecy 
that even if a Prophet be sincere, yet his message 
is almost useless if his sincerity be doubted — witness 
Kassandra, Sokrates, Isaiah. 

External rejection is but a superficial considera- 
tion. Sincerity is, psychologically, the very condition 
of prophetic utterance. For Sincerity does not mean 
mere mathematical correctness. For instance, when 
we consider the case of men, women and children 
who permitted themselves to be tortured and mart- 
yred for the truth of statements now universally 
conceded to be mistakes, we realize that what was 
really admirable in them was their moral heroism, 
and not their judgment in accepting such an issue. 

Sincerity itself therefore consists in the habit of 
living a "single" life — the outer life at any and all 
times conforming to the inmost, until the best self 
gradually ceases to be the self of emergencies, and 
becomes the habitual, normal self; all utterances are 
the product of one's best light, on which he risks 
his destiny. JMorally, it matters little if a fact relat- 
ed be true, so long as a man believes it wholly, like 
Luther before the Diet of Worms, "I cannot other 
wise, so help me God." 
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Sincerity therefore, means self-consecration; the 
sacrifice of every external thing, sooner or later, to 
the one central truth, the expression of the highest 
self. Ibsen has drawn the whole tragedy of sincerity 
in his great drama 'Brand,' although he has erred in 
this, that he has forgotten the Divine Supporter of 
Sincerity. Truly, without God, the result of utter 
Sincerity would indeed be freezing to death on the 
Alps. But the life-history of many prophets, such 
as Isaiah, shows their fate to be a living death, a long 
period of activity as prophet, despised and rejected 
of men one day, and idolized the next, only to be 
rejected once more. This is a sacrifice by far greater 
than immediate death. 

Mrs Browning said that the Poet was the only 
truth-teller left. True, in a certain sense; for the poet 
writes for his own ideal, makes his own constituen- 
cy, and lives free, in the hand of God; often, nay, 
most often, as poor as the holiest Prophet; but he 
is dreaming his own dream, instead of God's. Nev- 
ertheless, there is still a possibility of work inside 
the social body for the sincere and self-denying pro- 
phet; not indeed in entering a body that does not 
exact any formal Entrance Creed, for there is a so- 
cial unwritten law, or the society would fall apart. 
But he can make his own congregation, or travel in 
apostolic fashion from city to city. 
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8. Prophecy i./* Scholarship. 

Sincerity alone is no proof of Truth. The most 
contradictory opinions are advanced by men equally 
sincere, who have been willing to die for them; nay, 
the more unreasonable a religious sect has been, 
the more martyrs can it point to. Is there no final 
truth then? Is all opinion, when all is said and done? 
No: for Scholarship possesses nowadays a quite res- 
pectable body of facts; and nowadays it is a man's 
duty, before he tries to be sincere, to see to it he has 
something tangible about which to be sincere. He 
should know more than those he proposes to lead 
out of the ditch, or he may lead the more enlight- 
ened back into his own error. Scholarship is the fly- 
wheel of Sincerity, without which Sincerity becomes 
Fanaticism — and none is so sure and sincere about 
his thesis as the Fanatic, and with as little reason. 
Let us say more; at least nowadays. Scholarship is 
no longer a privilege, but a duty; and the Prophet 
who ignores it is either a Fanatic or a Hypocrite. 
What is the use of a rudder without compass, chart 
and stars ? True, he might avoid the visible rocks 
that he meets by day; but how about the invisible 
shoals? Would he know his position on the open 
sea? Or could he ever hope to reach any definite 
destination? Strange, that most people seem willing 
to take such senseless risks in spiritual matters ! 
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Now Scholarship comprises Science, Literature, 
and Religion. The Prophet should be acquainted 
with the main body of ascertained data. He should 
hold a degree in medicine, so as to understand all 
about the human body and its proper relation to the 
mind, soul and spirit. Then he should be famlhar 
with all the literature of all ages and races, — being 
familiar with all that has been said, he will be more 
Hkely to say something worth saying, to avoid re- 
peating ancient blunders, and to know what to say 
under special circumstances. 

But most important is Scholarship in the domain 
of religion, where it means first-hand religion, 
the opposite of hear-say, traditional stories, beliefs, 
arguments about God. No man should undertake 
to preach until he himself had had an experience of 
face to face acquaintance with God. While it would 
be neither reasonable nor practical to limit a man's 
prophecy to what he may have actually experienced 
there is no doubt whatever that there should be 
a solid basis of experience for the Prophet's main 
contentions. The churches are wrong in giving the 
candidates for their ministry none but an Intellectual 
training. Surely, before a bottle can pour forth good 
wine, the bottle must have been filled. Preachers 
who utter Messages without ever having received 
any from God direct are evidently fabricating them. 

Scholarship in Prophecy 1 First-hand Religion ! 
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9, Prophecy ij" Divine Discontent. 

If Prophecy were no more than Sincerity and 
Education men like Walt Whitman who sincerely 
preach the gospel of Enjoyment of the Flesh, as a 
duty, as well as the supreme end of life, (as Robert 
Browning's 'Summum Bonum' in his 'Asolando') 
might be called prophets. But the Prophet is divine- 
ly discontented with the Present; his whole and sole 
effort is to interpret to those he meets his vision of 
their impending divinity; he tries to convince them 
that they are infinitely perfectible, that it is for them 
to deserve further moral opportunities; that by un- 
dying self-culture they must yet progress beyond 
their noblest ideals; that nowhere are they to be more 
than pilgrims; that this world is no more than a hos- 
telry, that the Beyond alone is worthy of being their 
true home. Like Goethe's Faust he realizes that he 
will be claimable by the Devil the very moment 
that he shall be sufficiently pleased with the Passing 
Hour to bid it remain with him, and say to it, 
Stay, thou art so beautiful! 

What else than end of progress can Satisfaction 
mean ? The very beginning of soul-progress must 
therefore be Divine Discontent. It is the artistic el- 
ement which defies the camera and phonograph. 
This is the secret of all true prophecy, to nerve 
men to ever more resilient strenuousness. 
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10. Prophecy i^ Inspir&tion. 

Never defined by the Church, Inspiration need 
not be defined here — let us simply point to its ef- 
fects: the influent Divine Spirit speaking through 
Man; it is speaking, not "as the Scribes," but with 
authority, like the young Jesus at Capernaum. But 
why deny, and with fury, that as soon as any man 
cleans out the stopped pipes of his organ, the eddy- 
ing wind of the Spirit, imprisoned within, will 
through them sweep harmonies divine? Will the 
Father refuse to speak to any of his children? 

It is because of Inspiration that the Prophet can- 
not be trammelled by Creed or Doctrine, if he is to 
prophesy. Is it not an impious farce to say to God, 
"Dear God, inspire me; but remember that if that 
with which You inspire me is not orthodox, I will 
have none of it." What divine Inspiration needs he 
who conforms to a doctrine decided by a majority? 
Or would the cleric willing conveniently to forget 
his promise to profess it, be worthy of, or would he 
be hkely to get Inspiration? Freedom is not essen- 
tial to sincerity or scholarship; there are many sin- 
cere and learned Roman Catholics who by principle 
use their mind to defend, but never to consider their 
views; nay, discontented clerics gnaw at their hearts 
In secret self-contempt their life long; but how can 
any man remain faithful to promise of conformity 
to any creed either be sincere in praying for, or be 
successful In getting the genuine divine Inspiration? 
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11. Prophetic Art and Other Art^. 

But it will be asked, Are there not other Arts 
equally depending on Sincerity, Truth to Life, the 
Ideal, and Inspiration, such as Painting, Sculpture, 
and Music? Are any true paintings, is any symbol- 
ic statue, is any heart-stirring music to be had at a 
less price? Have not Rafael's Madonnas, the Thor- 
waldsen's Lion, and Beethoven's Sonatas graved 
themselves on the heart of Humanity with an iron 
pen? Quite so; they partake of the nature of the 
elements which constitute the Art of Prophecy; but 
their very special excellences limit their sphere of 
usefulness — paintings are few, dear, limited to one 
single idea; statuary is unmovable, and many frankly 
admit they have no ear for music, or deliberately pre- 
fer dance-tunes to Bach or Wagner. But speech ev- 
ery one has; a conscience is the destiny, if not the 
possession of every man; words can express every 
shade of thought, and yet can, in writing, be pre- 
served thousands of years, and in printing, dissem- 
inated among millions; while will ever all present 
and prospective improvements in painting, sculpture 
and music combined ever equal in moral sublimity 
some gifted orator in prophetic phrenzy appealing 
to the consciences of a surging multitude of men? 

Nor indeed should the auxiliary Arts be neglect- 
ed; they should be employed to extend Prophecy 
into the sphere of the Emotions and Senses. 
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12. *nie Prophecy cf the Past 

That Prophets have always existed, has never 
been questioned; but as yet no systematic attempt 
has been made to compare, classify and bring to a 
focus the teachings of all of them. It is therefore 
high time to compare the testimony of the world's 
greatest souls concerning the essential facts of the 
inner life, as they gush forth from lips touched with 
divine fire. A systematic attempt such as this was 
made by Herder, but it was never completed. Other 
partial, provincial ones are common, and indeed 
every soul makes a similar attempt during the 
course of its religious experience; but this lacks the 
universality of scope and system of the present at- 
tempt. True, each man must still follow the Voice 
within himself; but not until a man is familiar with 
all the Voices around him, from all ages and races, 
can he expect sanity in the mystic extasy. 

There is indeed no greater pitfall in the spiritual 
life than insanity, self-delusion and conceit. The Pro- 
phet who relies for guidance and instruction wholly 
on the Within (as he should do), has no protection 
from it except a broad education. How easily does 
ignorance take self-delusions for inspiration! How 
many world-famous men have done so! The mother 
of sanity is education; and Prophets should confine 
themselves to strictly moral questions until they 
know history, science, and half a dozen languages. 
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13. Ihe Prophecy of the Future. 

The Prophets are not dead. Plutarch's report of 
the cry heard on the Illyrian Sea that Pan was dead 
was worse than untrue — it was a blunder. We echo 
the cry of the ancient prophet that the time shall 
yet be fulfilled when old men, young men and maid- 
ens shall prophesy, and the fire of the Word shall 
be shed on the world. This few would care to deny; 
and yet is it, in practice, belied. Men are continual- 
ly looking back, instead of forwards. Why look back 
to the 'good old times' even if they ever did exist? 
Would there not be more actual utility in looking 
forward to the beautiful New Babe that is to be born 
into the world — even if experience teaches us that 
our plans may not be realized in their entirety ? Such 
men as there are to-day, there never were, but great- 
er than they shall there be. Look into the strong, 
pure faces of our children with adoring awe, and in 
them read what Education shall yet make of them. 
Human Salvation must depend on what men shall 
yet be, not what they were. Nor must it rest on any 
past history, which may be denied, but on the his- 
tory we can make to-day, on which to build our 
present dreams, that they become the gods of to- 
morrow. These are the only real divinities, of which 
all deities were only shadows, allegories, dreams. 
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14. *Ihe Prophecy qf To-day. 

The Prophecy of the Past, supposed to have died 
after full bloom, was but the veriest bud of the glo- 
rious Prophecy of To-day: the Poetry of England 
and America. Its authority lies neither in the Proph- 
et's personality nor his persuasiveness, but in the 
prophecy's power to produce harmonics and respons- 
ive cadences, in the deepest and truest depths of 
his hearers, because he is only giving voice to the 
mute longings of the divinest aspirations. Vain to- 
day any attempt at usurping his hearer's inalienable 
right to prophesy for himself. For in each heart of 
man there is an altar before which the aspiring soul 
burns the incense of its fragrant devotions: but it is 
inscribed above. To the Unknown God. It is the 
Prophet's province to declare to each man the Div- 
inity he is ignorantly worshipping. This is the Liv- 
ing God, who is to be sought in the Temple of the 
Heart, if haply each man may feel after Him, and 
find Him, though he be not far from any one of 
them. For in Him we live and move, and have our 
being, seeing we are also his offspring, soul of His 
soul, spirit of His spirit, light in His light — gods 
going about in the flesh, as Athanasius expressed it. 

Prophetic Art is the intellectual consideration 
and explanation of the significance of utterances of 
Prophecy, as we gather it from all bibles, histories 
and literatures of all races of all times. 
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INTRODUCTION 

1 Prephetie Art. — Prophetic Art is the reading of life in the 
light of the inner self. According as this self varies in a represent- 
ation of external Nature or the Divine within, the utterance vyill 
vary from the shallowest poetry to the most inspired prophecy. In 
its fullest sense, therefore, prophecy is the significance of human 
life in the sight of God. 

So far the terms prophecy and prophetic art have been used 
somewhat interchangeably, and it may be well to define them ac- 
curately. Prophetic Art is the intelleftual consideration, survey or 
criticism oi prophecy, which itself is the direft expression of the 
Divine Fire. On this account prophetic art can never hope to e- 
mulate the other arts in proceeding to an avowedly construftive 
position. Indireftly, indeed, it may lead to this; but the direft ut- 
terance must frankly test on Divine Inspiration. Yet the man who 
has folly studied historic pi-ophecy will be in a more favourable 
condition to be inspired in the r'ght way than a man who is ignor- 
ant of the ways of the Spirit. 

2 Accuracy. — The first essential of prophecy is construftiveness, 
not destruftiveness, the bad preeminence of the intelleft, while the 
former is the natural expression of the Divine self vsdthin; and if 
men were willing to recognize this distinftion, they would the 
sooner realize how very much they all agree in the fundamentals. 

But even bad tendencies have their good sides, and the intelleft 
normally promotes accuracy. There can be no greater mistake than 
to read modern mental attitudes and conceptions into prophecies of 
the past. An enquiry into the significance of fafts thus modernized 
is a farce — it is the night in which all cats are grey: that way lies 
Theosophy. So accuracy demands almost cold-hearted lack of 
sympathy. Hence wherever this may appear in the following pages 
it should be excused as indispensable to accuracy. 
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3 Sources of Inspiration. — It will be our duty to analyze the sour- 
ces of inspiration which have contributed, more or less, to the mo- 
dern stand-point. These may be divided, into two groups: prima- 
ry and secondary, or ethnic and historic. 

\The Ethnic Group. — The historic group of sources of inspirations 
refers for the most part to prophecies which have been uttered with- 
in periods well within the limits of historicity, by individuals whose 
lives and attainments can be studied in detail. It is possible in most 
instances to define their formative influences, and to estimate the 
personal equation in their prophecy, which is the significance of 
their contribution to the prophecy of the world. 

The Ethnic Group, on the contrary, may be said to r e- 
fer to the sources of inspiration which have been handed down 
from prehistoric times, in the best sense of this word. As it enter- 
ed the full light of history each nation possessed certain treasured 
heirlooms in the shape of legends or epics which have moulded its 
history and literature. These therefore should be considered the 
most vital sources of inspiration, and still remain the fountain-head 
of all literature. For the sake of convenience, these may be group- 
ed as follows: (i) The Hindu, Persian, and Muhammadan Sour- 
ces; (2) the Chinese and Japanese Sources; (3) the Egyptian, 
Assyrio-Babylonian, and Zarashustrian Sources. (4) The Homeric 
Sources. (5) The surviving Aboriginal Sources. (6) The North- 
ern Sources. Our task now is to study the results, the significance, 
import and distinftive moral teaching, nay, the spiritual gist of th*" 
intelleftual life of these peoples. 

5 The Hindu, Persian, and Muhammadan Sources. The Hin- 
dus have taught the world Generosity, Readiness to Forgive, Mo- 
ral Desert, Spiritual Culture, Deification, Compassion, Fidelity. 
The Persians, Veracity and Conjugal Faithfulness. The Arabians 
may lay claim to the glory of having insisted on Islam, that is, 
'Resignation' to the Will of God. 

6 The Mongolian Sources. — The Chinese are a much abused 
and misunderstood people, which is perhaps somewhat due to the 
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serious difficulties in reading and writing their language. They have 
however always stood for the sublimest principles. Moderation, 
Duty and Righteousness, Charafter, Filiality (human and divine), 
are traits and conceptions distinftively Chinese, just as the Japanese 
represent Imitativeness and Tender Friendship. 

7 The Semitic Sources. — The so-called Semitic group of races 
have succeeded in dominating the world — not physically indeed, 
but in civilization and moral atmosphere. The Egyptians (only 
half-Semites :'.jdeed) clung to a Day of Judgment, to a Manifesta- 
tion to Light, with all its implied consequences. The Assyrio-Ba- 
bylonians represent Intelleftual Culture and Divine Communion, 
just as the Zarashustrians teach Purity, the Angelic Hierarchy, and 
the idea of God as Fire. 

8. The Homeric Sources. — The Homeric Sources are valuable 
to modern life mainly for the conceptions of Heroic Magnanimity, 
and for the moral standard of Social Success, as also for Objeftiv- 
ity in an aesthetic sense. 

9. The Surviving Aboriginal Sources. — It is almost impossible 
■ to interpret in a few words the many conftifting tendencies which 

the Aboriginal Sources illustrate. Let us distinguish the Love of 
Flowers as a peculiarly Nahuatl trait, while the Quiche, Malagasy 
and Lettish Sources are charafterised by Mildness. 

10.-' The Northern Sources. — The Icelandic literature ftirnishes 
us the greater portion of striftly Northern ideals. Here is Manli- 
ness unmistakable, and the most pronounced Bardism, or Love of 
Poetry. 
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Chapter I 
The Hindu, Per^i&.n £> Arak,bi&.n Source./* 

It is not too much to say that of all early civili- 
zations there is none which has had more influence 
on mankind, and that has left sublimer monuments 
than the Hindu world. We owe to it Sanskrit, that 
language so marvellous — in beauty, in wealth of ex- 
pressions, and in ingeniousness of strudture — that it 
is a liberal education to study it, even were it not the 
parent language, in some senses. We owe to it th". 
immortal hymns of the Vedas, priceless relics of the 
almost forgotten childhood of humanity. We owe to 
it Buddhism, whose dod:rine of Compassion for cen- 
turies softened the hearts of millions, which was the 
first religion (and for the matter of that the first pu- 
blic influence) that rescued woman from hopeless 
slavery, whose doftrine (and practice! ) of religious 
tolerance stands in significant contrast to the oceans 
of Christian blood shed in even internecine persecu- 
tion. We owe to it such splendid literature as the 
Hindu dramatic epoch produced, in the more than 
Shaksperian Cudraka's 'Mricchikatika', and the less 
powerful works of Kalidasa (the author of Sakunta- 
la), Kschemisvara and Bhavabhuti. We owe to it 
those two great epics, the Mahabharata and the Ra- 
mayana, with which Edwin Arnold has entranced the 
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world. Other civilizations there have been, but ex- 
cept the Babylonian and Homeric epics, there is no- 
thing like it — not even the pyramids, or Karnak, or 
Luxor. 

Almost a part of the Hindu world is the Persian 
with its noble epic, the Shah Nahmeh, and its scin- 
tillating mediaeval lyrical epoch, the stars of whose 
constellation are Enweri, Ferid-ed-din Attar, Sadi, 
Jellud-a-din, Hafiz, Jami, Omar Khayyam — ^words 
to conjure with, an immortal band. 

We cannot omit the Muhammadan sources of 
prophetic inspiration, so strongly did that religion 
impress itself on the East. And though, with the 
exception of the Arabian Lyric, and the beautifvil 
'Epic of Antar', it possesses only one note that, in 
the Q^uran, appeals to us stronlgy, nevertheless that 
one note, (Resignation to the Will of God), is of 
the divinest character, and revealed its divinity by 
the beauty of its fragrant bloom, Persian Sufism. 
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I. The Hindus: Genero./'ity. 

One of the most salient ideals of life among the 
Hindus is Generosity. In itself generosity is not 
distindively spiritual. The debauchee will scatter in 
an hour the accumulation of years; and much chari- 
ty is social pride and moral weakness. In one sense, 
in that they are diredted by an at least intelleftual 
consideration, calculating thrift is higher in the scale 
of evolution than spendthrift prodigality. But there 
is more than this. Broad culture leads to a genuine 
generosity; a generosity that is not weakness, but 
strength of mind and heart. This is the great Hin- 
du virtue. 

This is shown, first, in the lavish presents given 
to the Brahmins. In the Ramayana and Mahabha- 
rata it is not an unusual thing to hear of kings who 
would donate to the Brahmins 'the whole earth.' 
For instance, in the beautiful Haritshandra legend 
the latter presents to the ascetic Viswamitra 'the 
whole earth' and loo.ooo pieces of gold. Of course 
this account savours of wild exaggeration: but it il- 
lustrates well the principle that nothing is too good 
for spiritual welfare, for the support of those who 
lead spiritual lives, or may assist others to do so. 
Then every sacrifice and social funftion, such as a 
marriage or funeral. Is the occasion of gifts to the 
Brahmins. True, this liberality led to a low morality 
on the part of the Brahmins, made fools and glut- 
tons of some of them, as Maitreya in the sublime 
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Mricchikatika, Gautama in Malavika and Agnimitra 
and Manavaka in Urvasi. Yet that was the fault of 
the Brahmins themselves, not of the princely gene- 
rosity of those who thereby acknowledged the value 
they placed on spiritual advice and assistance. 

In the second place it was shown in the noble 
friendships of hero for hero. Nothing is too good 
to be given away to the friend. To be king meant 
to be a giver, a source of joy to others. And surely 
no quality is more kingly: recognized as such in the 
republican Graeco-Roman worlds, and in Anglo-Sa- 
xon derivation. Thus it is usual to speak of 'prince- 
ly' generosity even in modern times, long after the 
word 'prince' has ceased to be anything but a piece 
of millinery. 

In the third place, it took a form so extreme as to 
be almost unrecognizable to modern conceptions. 
From several dramas it would have seemed to be the 
common opinion to be laudable in a first wife to be 
so generous to her husband as not only to forgive 
him for desiring an additional wife, but even to seek 
her out for him on suspicion of such a desire on his 
part. So Ausinari leads Urvasi to Pururava; so Dha- 
rini and Irvati, after the first anger, take trouble to 
bring Malavika to their husband Agnimitra. (A cu- 
rious parallel to this was Cato's sending his wife to 
his visiting friend as a mark of gracious hospitality.) 
Surely generosity could not go further. 
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2. The Hindus: Re&.dine^^ to Forgive. 

Generosity is closely allied to readiness to forgi- 
ve. Yet just as these are spurious forms of genero- 
sity, so are there spurious forms of readiness to for- 
give. The animal nature is likely, after a short out- 
burst of rage, to be calmed. Better than this form 
of forgiveness is the steady hate of a mind. But 
greater still is that soul which can forgive freely, 
with full consciousness of all circumstances; forgi- 
ving not out of weakness or forgetfulness. 

This demands a high character, one similar to 
that which is in the Ramayana ascribed to Rama; 
brave, truthful, humble-minded, respectflil, and ge- 
nerous to Bramans and having his passions under 
complete control. It is not surprising that such a 
character was able to forgive his step-mother for for- 
cing Dasaratha to banish him to the wilderness, and 
and raising to the throne his foster-brother instead 
of himself. With an exalted sense of filial duty 'the 
exiles also bid a respectful andafFectionate farewell 
to Kaikeyi, the cruel author of their banishment, 
Rama remarking that it was not her own heart, but 
destiny alone that had made her press for the pre- 
vention of his installation.' Rama again shows rea- 
diness to forgive. Having finally overcome the Rak- 
shasa Ravana, he forgives him, and devotes to him 
a funeral suitable to his former rank and power; this 
compares favourably with the behaviour of Achilles 
with noble Hektor's body; this is morally sublime. 
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3 The Hindus: Mor&l Desert. 

Moral desert can be earned through good works 
The doctrine of Karma only works out in detail 
this principle, which, after all, is the foundation of 
all morality. Of course it is a matter of opinion 
how this moral desert can be attained. While Boud- 
dha restricted it somewhat to the actions of conven- 
tional morality, Brahmanic schools had generally in- 
preted it as ascetic practices. It is easy, of course, to 
rail at asceticism, since ascetics are not likely to have 
much power or talent in defending themselves. But 
a fair-minded man should not dare to discredit the 
value of asceticism till he have tried it himself. And 
Gautama could well declare asceticism useless after 
he himself had reaped its fruits: control of his bo- 
dy. This once gained, it can be preserved by medi- 
tation: but for a short period, till the body be sub- 
dued, asceticism is of infinite value. Nevertheless 
the Brahmanists mistook the means for the ends, to 
judge by the lives of men who pradice nothing but 
self-torture. Yet in the great Hindu writings asceti- 
cism is always directed to some well-defined purpose 
even if it be generally more than self-control. 

But here we have nothing to do with asceticism 
in itself.^ We are interested in it only so far as it il- 
lustrates methods of securing moral desert. The 
philosophy of it is this: Man has a certain capital 
of opportunities, (physical and mental energy) which 
he can spend as he pleases, in either physical welfarr 
or spiritual growth. Wise is the man who brings th( 
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Gods into his debt, who foregoes the licit pleasures 
\n his grasp,' and is content to renounce; but he gar- 
ners knowledge. He practices stoicism only to di- 
rect his life-currents on a plane above physical acci- 
dent or employment. So a body of water can be led 
far at the same height with hardly any loss of kin- 
etic energy, or can be permitted immediately to rush 
down to the plain, and be lost. The ascetic is the 
wise man who stores his vitality by transmuting it 
into a form (conscious existence) which may survive 
physical death, by deliberate self-discipline. 

So Hindu epics tell that even demons could lay up 
moral desert, and attain powers if they only denied 
themselves. In the Ramayana the Rakshasa (demon) 
Ravana by long and painful austerities earned from 
the Creator Brahma bodily immunity from God or 
demon. Again, the legend of the king Viswamitra- 
Kausika tells that on his being entertained by an an- 
chorite, possessor of a marvelously desirable cow 
Sabala, he found no other way to secure her than by 
becoming worthy of her, that is, by acquiring the 
requisite spiritual power. So he practised asceticism 
for many thousand years, for the sake of Sabala, yet 
in their course his desires were purified, and he 
sought higher things. First, he earned admission to 
the Brahmin caste; then the Magic Powers, and ul- 
timately, after assisting the young Mahabharata he- 
roes to destroy the demons who afflifted the ancho- 
rites, equality with Indra,t he God of the Sky .Thus 
are all who strive for spiritual prizes chastened. 
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The Hindus-: Spirituek.1 Culture. 

The difference between spiritual and moral cultu- 
re may be this, that the latter seeks only to form a 
character, a soul that will respond in certain ways in 
certain moral relations. The former confessedly seeks 
the attainment of the gifts of the spirit, of perfec- 
tion, of Divine Union. With some ascetics, the ob- 
ject is the power over magic. With others, it is con- 
scious union with the Divine. Such an ascetic, for in- 
stance, was Viswamitra-Kausika, who beginning the 
the spiritual culture for the sake of the possession of 
a divine cow, proceeded ever to higher heights, un- 
til he became as one of the Deities. 

In the Sanskrit literature there appear to be two 
obstacles in the path of spiritual culture: anger, and 
lust. So important were these temptations that the 
deities created two kinds of spirits or beings whose 
duty it was to tempt the ascetics in respect to these 
two failings. The Apsaras appeared as beautiful wo- 
men, and tempted to lust: of such a marriage was 
Sakuntala the offspring. Many are the instances of 
such temptations. Viswamitra is overcome by one 
Apsara for a period; again Rama passes by the lake, 
whence proceed sweet sounds, within which a noted 
ascetic had for thousands of years forgotten his du- 
ties in soft dalliance with an Apsara. The duty of 
the Ghandarvas, on the contrary, was to tempt the 
ascetics to anger. From the account given of the her- 
mits they seem to have been fearfully irascible, and 
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their curse was so terrible that It could affect even 
the Gods. Through anger Viswamitra repeatedly lost 
the results of his sacrifices, as, for instance, particu- 
larly when disturbed by Haritschandra, who, in well- 
meaning pity, ran to the rescue of the complaining 
Magic Powers which Viswamitra was on the point 
of subduing to his will. So the merits of the asce- 
ticism of ten thousand years was lost. 

But if the hermit could withstand both these 
temptations, he would be able to attain any cove- 
ted gift of the spirit. Thus Valmiki is reported to 
have received the matter of the Ramayana by yoga- 
practice. It was a true spiritual culture. 
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The Hindu./*: Deifiic&.tion. 

The end of the spiritual culture of the hermit was 
nothing less than deification. So, for instance, Ha- 
ritschandra was finally admitted to Indra's Heaven 
as an equal to Indra himself. So Yudisthira is repor- 
ted to have entered heaven on Mount Meru while 
still alive, alone, having left behind his wife and bro- 
thers. 

But this manner of physical assumption is rare. 
The hermits while remaining in their natural body 
were able to attain so much that they became formi- 
dable to the Gods, who, therefore,- made use of the 
of the Apsaras and Gandharvas to keep the hermits 
from attaining divinity. 

The hermits themselves at times became rebel- 
lious against the Gods. So Viswamitra, the 'bull a- 
mong penitents' the 'tiger among men' first prayed 
to Indra that King Trisanku's request to be admit- 
ted to Indra's heaven while alive be granted. But 
when no attention was paid to his prayer he announ- 
ced to Trisanku his purpose of creating a new set 
of Gods. The old Gods, said he, were of no use. 
They never heard prayer, and only became active 
when they interfered with a man's desires. So Vis- 
wamitra began by his own merits of asceticism of ten 
thousand years to raise Trisanku into heaven. And 
verily Trisanku began to be lifted upwards. But e- 
very time that he rose Indra pushed him down a- 
gain until Viswamltra-Kausika was lashed iuto fury. 
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Then Indra came to Kausika and spoke to him fa- 
miliarly, assuring him that the Gods had a high re- 
gard for him, and hoped one day to count him a- 
mong their number, but that in the meanwhile it was 
impossible that Trisanku should be admitted. But 
Kausika, who had given his word to Trisanku, did 
not permit him to come down from where he was in 
mid-heaven, and finally, as neither Indra nor Kau- 
sika would yield, Trisanku remained in the sky a 
constellation until this day. 

The Gods themselves had undergone penance, 
Siva the world-destroyer, Vishnu, and even Brahma. 
They are then but the elder brothers of the yet im- 
perfed: human souls, to whom no perfedtion is im- 
possible; so potentially human nature is divine. 



l6 COMPASSION 

The Hindus: Comp&,y\^ion 

It is to the Hindus that the World owes the no- 
tion of Compassion, thousands of years before it 
was mentioned again elsewhere. 

It was the 'motif of many Brahmanic legends 
about the Gods, that they incarnated themselves for 
some specific purpose, such as the destruction of 
some evil or demon. So Vishnu in his fourth incarn- 
ation appeared as a man-lion for the purpose of de- 
livering the three worlds of heaven, earth and hell 
from the power of the demon Hiranyakasipu. And 
deities performed these incarnations in spite of the 
fa£t that an incarnation was considered one of the 
most grievous possible misfortunes: for instance, the 
Sakuntala drama ends with the prayer, 'may 1 never 
have to be born again;' and in Kschemisvara's Ha- 
ritschandra drama that is one of the things by the 
willingness to do which the latter attains divinity. 

This notion of a God's incarnating for a special 
purpose is so common in Hindu literature that we 
cannot pretend to do more than mention the one 
great classical instance — the Ramayana. Brahma, 
who has granted the Rakshasa Ravana immunity 
from god or devil, is disposed to grant the prayers 
of the human beings whom Ravana oppresses, but 
can think of no remedy other than to ask Vishnu to 
incarnate in four parts as the four sons of Dasaratha 
and thus 'in human form to rid the world' of him. 
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So Vishnu appeared to Dasaratha in the flame of the 
sacrifice and gave him a liquor of which he was to 
make his qvT-rens partake. But Dasaratha gave this 
Hquor to his queens in unequal quantities, so that 
one of his sons, Rama, was more divine than the 
others, Lakshmana, Bharata and Satrughna; and fin- 
ally Rama and Lakshmana succeeded in destroying 
Ravana. Such incarnations are praftically the incarn- 
ations of Saviours; to be a Saviour is then the ideal 
of the Hindus. 

This ideal took objective form in the person of 
Gautama Siddhartha, whose Buddhahood fell within 
dimly historic times. At any rate there is no doubt 
but that he claimed to be such a Saviour, and en- 
couraged his disciples to become such after him. It 
was particularly noticeable that it was out of com- 
passion that he became a Buddha. Purposely im- 
mured within a palace of delights, one single sight 
of suffering and death made him for the world's sake 
flee into the desert to discover an efFeftive remedy. 
Besides, his compassion broke down the inhuman 
caste-distindtion. He took special pains to be gentle 
and kind to women of the lowest caste, and his com- 
passionate treatment of a courtesan has survived in 
that account which the Revisers cut out from the 
Fourth Gospel in A.D. 1881. Out of compassion 
for women generally he offered them within his or- 
der the opportunity for education and spiritual de- 
relojDznent whereas before his day the very fadl of 
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remaining unmarried classed a woman as a courtesan 
even if an authoress, so that all well-meaning were 
praftically forced to undertake the domesticity which 
in those days was a galling form of slavery. His 
do(5trines were social blessings to the half of human- 
ity that lived in Asia; while in point of kindness to 
animals he could improve European standards. 

But the principle of compassion appeared in the 
Hindu world in another form. The highest ideal is 
not to be saved but to refuse to be saved until all 
others are saved also. Thus In the Tschandakaucika 
Haritschandra desires to give all his merits to his 
subjedts, so that they also may immediately be car- 
ried to the same Heaven to which Dharma was car- 
rying him. But by trying to give away his merits he 
had doubled them. Again, in the last Parva of the 
Mahabharata (see Edwin Arnold's translation) the 
five Pandus seek Mt Meru, to be translated. All fall 
by the way except Yuddhisthira, who, on being ad- 
mitted to the sky refuses to enter unless his beloved 
ones be there with him. He goes to seek them in 
Purgatory, and since his presence lightens the afflic- 
tion of many sufferers, he remains there. To make 
him return to Heaven, the Gods go down and fetch 
him and his dear ones; but even when on the thresh- 
old of Heaven he refuses to enter unless his faithful 
dog is admitted also. Only when this is granted will 
he condescend to enter and enjoy, not alone, the 
Vision of the Gods. 
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The Hindus: Fidelity. 

Among the Hindus Fidelity was especially prom- 
inent in the matter of oaths, promises and declara- 
tions. Such fidelity is the theme of the noble Tschan- 
dakaucika, where Viswamitra forces Haritschandra 
to fulfil his promise, not indeed for the sake of the 
profit to himself, but in order that Haritschandra 
shall not injure his soul by failing to comply with his 
promise. And later, when in compliance with it he 
had sold himself into slavery, he refused to accept 
a personal present from the disguised god of Justice 
Dharma; nay, he even refused to bury his own child 
out of honesty and faithfulness towards his master. 

This fidelity is also the theme of the story of the 
Ramayana. In youth the king Dasaratha had prom- 
ised his wife Kaikeyi that he would fulfil any two of 
her wishes; in view of which promise she insisted 
that her own son Bharata should succeed to the 
crown, and that the rightful heir Rama should be 
banished to the forests. On Dasaratha's death, how- 
ever, Bharata refuses to accept the crown under such 
circumstances, and seeks the hermit Rama to offer 
it to him. In vain; Rama will have none of it — he 
will neither break his own resolution to retire to the 
religious life, nor will he be disloyal to the behest of 
his father, though dead. 
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The Persians: Veracity. 

The most characteristically Persian virtue is Ver- 
acity. It was so thoroughly recognized all over the 
ancient world as such, that even Xenophon men- 
tions it in his Cyropedia, besides being universally 
witnessed to by contemporary history. The Shah 
Nahmeh of Firdausi gives many instances of the 
high popular estimation in which it was held. The 
lives of Feridun, Rustem, Kai-Khosrau, Isfendiyar, 
and Jemshid are full of it, while it is the favorite 
theme of the lyric poets of the classic period. 

The importance of Veracity cannot be overestim- 
ated. It would be impossible to conceive of the ex- 
istence of a state founded on any other basis, and 
the fact that lies do exist only testifies to the recog- 
nition of veracity as the rule. 

Veracity requires a high degree of spiritual dev- 
elopment. How often do the affections, the passions 
counsel a course other than the truth. Wise is he 
who is strong enough towards friend and foe alike 
to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth — the day of Judgment will have no un- 
pleasant surprising reminders for him. 
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The Persian./": M&rit&l Fidelity. 

In a certain sense Persian morality resembles the 
Hindu standards, just as the Persian language is 
close kin to the Sanskrit, and though conjugal fidel- 
ity is here mentioned as a charadleristically Persian 
virtue, yet Hindu literature contains three of the 
most romantic instances of it — Sita in the Ramaya- 
na, and Savitri and Draupadi in the Mahabharata. 
They are the most charming women in the world — 
tender, aiFedlionate, patient, uncomplaining, self-sa- 
crificing, faithful and true. 

Nothing could exceed the old-world, jasmine-like 
fragrance of the legend of Savitri. Married by her 
own choice to a prince of whom it had been proph- 
esied that he had only one year to live, after one 
year of incomparable bliss she remembers his fate, 
and decides to save him, assured by her heart that 
to love nothing is impossible. For a whole week she 
watches day and night lest Yama, the Death-God, 
should come unawares; and to insure her watchful- 
ness she stands on her feet all the time. The fated 
time has passed safely, but her love suspedts the 
tricky Death-god. Her husband, over-confident, goes 
into the forest, but she follows closely. Sure enough 
Yama pounces upon him and draws his soul out of 
his body, but cannot carry it away, fascinated by Sa- 
vitri's voice. She sings him a marvellous song,' in 
which she offers herself to Yama in her husband's 
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place — but this cannot be, though anything else she 
may demand. Seven times' she sang, and though 
six times refused, the seventh time she conquered, 
and led her husband home alive, to live with him in 
happiness till ripe old age. 

As is apparent in the classic case of Vasantasena, 
so among the Persians it is usually a matter of love 
at first sight. The Princess holds a 'swayamvara' or 
marriage-feast, to which all eligible youths are invit- 
ed, and love gives her the right to choose whom she 
will. So Rudabeh falls in love with Zal, so Kitabun 
falls in love with Gushtasp. But, this fateful choice 
once made, for better or for worse, for richer, for 
poorer, there is nothing but death that can separate 
wife from husband. The various stories in the Shah 
Nahmeh are long, but they all tell the same tale of 
monogamous (it is in this that the Persian trans- 
cends the Hindu ideal) conjugal fidelity: the greats 
ness of self-sacrifice, the awfulness of utter humility. 
It is a recital that brings warmth to the heart and 
tears to the eyes. There must be something true in 
that. It is not the abjeftness and bestiality of the 
love of a slave, but the great love of a noble soul, 
Hke God himself unwavering in tenderness and 
truth, capable of all things but dishonour. It is a 
crown of glory, an example for eternity. 
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The Ar&,bi&.n>-: Reyi^n&.tion. 

'Resignation' is expressed in the Arabian langua- 
ge by 'Islam'. The adoption of this word as a party 
catch-word by the Muhammadan religion is a suffi- 
cient commentary on the supreme emphasis its 
teachers lay on the doftrine of Resignation to the 
Will of God. Moreover, considering the number 
of the adherents of Islam, and the many centu- 
ries of its ascendancy in the East, it is easy to real- 
ize how great has been the influence of this concep-. 
tion. The Koran repeats it frequently. 'Say, no o- 
ther has been revealed to me, than that your God 
is one God: will ye therefore be resigned to him?' 
'Resign yourselves wholly unto him.' 'But we have 
had knowledge bestowed upon us before this, and 
have been resigned unto God.' 

This is the secret of the sublime beauty of Per- 
sian Sufism. Jami's 'Salaman and Absal' sets this 
forth very superbly: 

That was the Discipline 

To which the living man himself devotes 

Till all the sensual dross be scorched away. 

And, to its pure integrity returned. 

His soul alone survives. But forasmuch 

As from a darling passion so divorced 

The wound will open and will bleed anew. 

Therefore the Sage would ever and anon 

Raise up and set before Salaman' s eyes 

The Phantom of the Past; but evermore 

Revealing one diviner, till the soul 
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She filled, and blotted out the Mortal Love. 

For what is Zurah? What but that Divine 

Original, of wrhich the Soul of man 

Darkly possessed, by that fierce discipline 

At last he disengages from the dust. 

And flinging off the baser rags of sense. 

And all in intelleftual Light arrayed, 

4s Conqueror and King he mounts the Throne 
nd v^ears the Crown of Human Glory, whence. 

Throne over Throne surmounting, he shall reign 

One with the Last and First Intelligence.' 
Resignation to the Will of God will become eas- 
ier to accept for the modern mind when interpreted 
in modern language. It is nothing but Conformity 
to Law — physical, moral and spiritual. The purpose 
of Resignation is to develop a charafter that shall 
so thoroughly have learnt to a.6t according to cert- 
ain laws that they become laws of its being, and it 
cannot ad; otherwise. In a certain sense it then has 
become a God, and by this union of itself with all 
Law it becomes such as to vibrate with the divine 
harmonies. Resignation or mysticism is therefore 
nothing but scientific spirituality. The first step is to 
discover the laws of God, by enquiry and refleftion; 
next to conform the self to them in pradlical life, 
whence results Union with God. Resignation, con- 
formity, Islam, Sufism — this is the mysticism of 
science. 
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Chapter II 
The Chinese 6? Jdwpane./'e Sources. 

More than any people In the world the Chinese 
have suffered from lack of recognition — the causes 
of which are not far to seek, conservatism, modesty 
and the fearful difficulties of the language. But they 
command our respedt when we realize that they 
have ever numbered a third of the human race, and 
possess a literature quite equal in extent to the En- 
glish. But the trouble is that the Chinese are not 
acquainted with the English prophecy, nor the En- 
glish with the Chinese prophecy: hence either des- 
pises the other. So much however is certain, that the 
world has lost thereby. We cannot here go into the 
history of its literature, much as it is needed, in view 
of the dense ignorance prevailing about it. We will 
confine ourselves to pointing out their religious me- 
rits : moderation and toleration, duty and righteous- 
ness, charafter, and filiality — to which the Japanese 
add imitativeness and tender friendship. 

Pray, do not say these are minor virtues — in re- 
buttal we should be forced to instance the millions 
of lives slaughtered and tortured in the West be- 
cause of religious differences. Let us rather fully ap- 
preciate the tolerance and moderation of the East. 
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The Chine./*e: Moder&.tion. 

Moderation is the charafteristically Chinese virtue. 
Confucius wrote a treatise about it, the 'Doftrine of 
the Mean', whose introduction is as follows: 

'What Heaven has conferred is called the Nature; 
an accordance with this Nature is called the path of 
Duty; the regulation of this path is called Instruct- 
ion. The Path may not be left for an instant — if it 
could be left, it would not be the Path. 

'On this account the superior man does not wait 
until he sees things to be cautious, nor till he hears 
things to be apprehensive. There is nothing more 
visible than what is secret, and nothing more mani- 
fest than what is minute.Therefore the superior man 
is watchful over himself, when he is alone. While 
there are no stirrings of pleasure, sorrow, anger or 
joy, the mind may be said to be in a state of equih- 
brlum. When those feelings have been stirred, and 
they act In their due degree, there ensues what may 
be called the state of Harmony. 

'This equihbrlum is the great root from which all 
the great adtings in the world grow, and this harmo- 
ny Is the universal Path which they should all pur- 
sue. Let the states of equilibrium and harmony ex- 
ist in perfe6tion, and a happy order will prevail 
throughout heaven and earth, and all things will be 
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nourished and flourish. Perfedt is the virtue which is 
according to the Mean ! Rare have they long been 
among the people, who could practise it ! 

'I know how it is that the Path of the Mean is 
not walked in. The knowing go beyond it, and the 
stupid do not come up to it. The men of talents and 
virtue go beyond it, and the worthless do not come 
up to it. How is the Path of the Mean untrodden!' 

These are immortal words, and praftlcal, too ! It 
is in this aspedt of practicality that they differ from 
Aristotle's, in the Nicomachean Ethics. Perhaps it 
may be impossible to decide justly whether it was 
Confucius's good fortune or merit — but the fact is 
that these his words have been memorized by milli- 
ons, and for centuries. And they have left their im- 
press visibly in the apparently miraculous stability 
of the Chinese Empire, and have been reflected, as 
it were, in the practical application to personal pro- 
blems expressed in the several odes of the great 
poetry classic, the Shi-King. 
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The Chinese : Duty a^nd Rigteou^ne^^ 

Confucius and Mencius, both of them, preach 
Duty and Righteousness. 'Confucius is a consistent 
theist. He believes in immortality for man. His aim 
in this life was perfect virtue. His system of edu- 
cation was superior to that of the Hebrew, or any 
of the Western nations of that time. Of his theory 
of morals a striking analogy has been discovered be- 
tween the so-called Golden Rule of Jesus, All 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do un- 
to you, do you even so to them, and Confucius' A- 
nalects, (xv:23), Tsze-kung asked, saying. Is there 
one word which may serve as a rule for practice for 
all one's life ? The Master said. Is not Reciprocity 
such a word ? What you do not want done to your- 
self, do not do to others; and again, (v). What I do 
not wish men to do to me, I also wish not to do to 
men. The same things are stated in the Doctrine of 
the Mean, and in the Great Learning.' (Legge). 

Again, Confucius says. If a man be without the 
virtues of humanity, what has he to do with the 
rules of propriety ? The student of virtue has no 
contentions. It is only the truly virtuous man, who 
can love, or who can hate others. 
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Confucius understands the full reach of virtue. 
"The way of the superior man may be found, in 
its simple elements, in the intercourse of common 
men and women : but in its utmost reaches, it shines 
brightly through heaven and earth. If a man in the 
morning hear the right way, he may die in the even- 
ing without regret." 

Mencius thought not otherwise. "Benevolence 
and righteousness, and these shall be my only 
themes. Why must you use the word. Profit?" Be- 
sides, in Mencius' Book of the Three Words, the 
universal Chinese spelling-book, he insists con- 
tinually on virtues of all kinds, as the means of 
sanctification. So the San-Tseu-king says : "The 
Three Powers are Heaven, earth and man. The 
three bonds of human society are the respect of the 
minister for his prince, the love of the son for his 
father, the love of the wife for the husband. Next 
follow humanity, justice, urbanity, prudence, fideli- 
ty. . . The affection of the father for the son, the 
submission of the wife to her husband, the love of 
the elder for the younger brother, the respect of 
the younger for the elder, the subordination of 
the younger to elder persons, the affection of friends 
for their comrades, the imposing gravity of the 
prince, the probity of the minister, these are the ten 
duties that are of obligation to all men." Such quo- 
tations could be duplicated indefinitely. 
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Mencius' view of righteousness included some 
psychological disquisitions. "Maintain firm the will, 
and do no violence to the passion-nature.This is the 
passion-nature: It is exceedingly great and exceed- 
ingly strong. Being nourished by rectitude, and sus- 
taining no injury, it fills up all between heaven and 
earth. It is the mate and assistant of righteousness 
and reason. Without it, man is in a state of starva- 
tion. It is produced by the accumulation of right- 
eous deeds : it is not to be obtained by any incident- 
al acts of righteousness. If the mind does not feel 
complacency in the conduct, the nature becomes 
starved. I therefore say, Kaou has never understood 
righteousnesss, because he makes it something ex- 
ternal." 
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The Chinese : Char&.cter 

The whole purpose of intellectual and moral edu- 
cation is the forming of a character, which may be 
relied on as a fixed quantity, and which the Chinese 
called 'the superior man' — in Western parlance 'gen- 
tlemanliness'. To become this is the ideal of the Chi- 
nese child and man. Confucius says: "Hold sinceri- 
ty and faithfulness as your first principles. How can 
a man conceal his character? In the way of the Su- 
perior Man are four things 1 have not yet attain- 
ed. To serve my father as I would require my son 
to serve me: to this have I not attained; to serve my 
prince, as I would require my minister to serve me: 
to this have I not attained; to serve my elder bro- 
ther as I would require my younger brother to serve 
me: to this have I not yet attained; to set the ex- 
ample in behaving to a friend as I would require 
him to behave to me; to this have I not attained. 
Earnest in practising the ordinary virtues, and care- 
ful in speaking about them; if, in his practice, he has 
anything defective, the Superior Man dares not but 
exert himself; and if, in his words, he has any excess 
he dares not allow himself such license. Thus his 
words have respect to his actions, and his actions 
have respect to his words; is it not just such an en- 
tire sincerity which marks the Superior Man ?" 
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More plainly still does Mencius set forth the fix- 
ed nature of a character, and its words. 'They only 
are men of education who without a certain liveli- 
hood are able to maintain a fixed heart. As to the 
people, if they have not a certain livelihood, it fol- 
lows that they will not have a fixed heart. And if 
they have not a fixed heart, there is nothing which 
they will not do in the way of self-abandonment, of 
moral deflection, of depravity, and of wild license. 
When they have thus been involved in crime, to fol- 
low them up and punish them, this is to entrap 
the people. How can such a thing as entrapping the 
people be done under the rule of a benevolent man?" 
Poor people are in a bad way : therefore custom 
should guide them. 'What leisure have they to cul- 
tivate propriety and righteousness?' 

Character is self-poised. Conscience is the final 
arbiter. Mencius says: 'Formerly the philosopher 
Tsang said to Tsze-seang, Do you love valour ? I 
heard an account of great valour from the Master. 
It speaks thus: 'If, on self-examination I find that 
I am not upright, shall I not be in fear of even a 
poor man in his loose garments of hair-cloth ? If on 
self-examination, I find that I am upright, I will go 
forwards against thousands and tens of thousands.' 
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The Chinese : Divine Filiality. 

We all know so well that Filiality is a character- 
istically Confucian and Chinese belief and practice 
that there is no need to emphasize it. But it is in- 
teresting to note the process by which it developed 
the more sublimely spiritual Divine Filiality. 

A revered father died: he remained beloved and 
revered. Gradually the reverence extends to the 
ancestor of the tribe, and thence to the Emperor, 
who officially is called the Son of Heaven. 

But we are mostly interested with the moral as- 
pect and result of this Divine Filiality. Heaven is 
then a loving, tender, wise and omnipotent Ruler. 
So Confucius teaches that 'He who offends against 
Heaven has none to whom he can pray.' Mencius 
thus addresses a prince, 'If you do good, among 
your descendants in after generations there shall be 
one who will attain to the Imperial dignity. A prince 
lays the foundation of the inheritance, and hands 
down the beginning which he has made, doing what 
mav be continued by his successors. As to the ac- 
complishment of the great result, that is with Hea- 
ven. What is that Ts'e to you, O prince? Be strong 
to do good. That is all your business.' 'Be always 
studious to be in harmony with the ordinances of 
God; so will you certainly get for yourself much 
happiness.' 
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The J&.p&.ne^e : Tender Friendship. 

What is meant by the virtue of 'tender friend- 
ship' which the Japanese have uttered to the world 
may be gathered from the following exquisite Japan- 
ese poem : 

The Wife: 
While other womens' husbands ride 

Along the road in proud array. 
My husband up the rough hill-side 

On foot must wend his weary way. 
This grievous sight with bitter pain 

My bosom fills, and many a tear 
Steals down my cheek, and I would fain 

Do aught to help my husband dear. 
Come, take the mirror and the veil. 

My mother's parting gifts to me; 
In barter they must sure avail 

To buy an horse to carry thee. 
The Husband: 
An I should purchase me an horse. 

Must not my wife still sadly walk f 
No, no ! Though stony is our course. 

We'll trudge along, and sweetly talk. 
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Chapter III 
The Semitic Sources. 

The name 'Semitic' has been generally applied 
to those races whose origins may be traced within 
the Mesopotamian valley. It has been used to ap- 
ply to the Assyrio-Babylonians, the Canaanites, the 
Arabians (who have been considered elsewhere, in 
a better connection ) and latterly the Egyptians, on 
the supposition that the latter were half Semitic. 

But here we have nothing to do with ethnology; 
we can use the name only as a convenient grouping 
of certain races which more or less were destined 
to play the part of formative influences in the later 
religious developments of historic Christianity, and 
through which the several elements of Christianity 
can be satisfactorily accounted for. 

Just as its progeny, it is a brilliant group. Start- 
ing with Egypt as a civilization extending over 
thousands of years of prehistoric times, the present 
study will lead to the immense and cultured Assy- 
rio-Babylonian empire whose traditions and legends 
have, in Jewish transcription, served as creation-sto- 
ry to the whole civilized world for twice two thous- 
and years. The Zarashustrian influence has always 
been one of close contact with the Divine, and has, 
through the Jewish intermediation, given to the 
world one of the aptest and most fascinating char- 
acterizations of the nature of God — that of fire. 
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The E^pti&,n^ : Judgment. 



There can be no need of vindicating the concep- 
tion of a Day of Judgment as a strictly Egyptian 
notion. The famous 'Book of the Dead', as it has 
been called, is one of the most ancient books of the 
world, and Is one of the weirdest, most poetic, most 
affedling — the fragmentary remains of the funereal 
ritual according to which more than seven hundred 
million souls were laid to rest, in successive ages. It 
sets forth a Judgment in the 'Hall of the Two 
Truths', where forty-two Judges scrutinize the mo- 
ral and spiritual attainments of the deceased. Each 
Judge stands for a certain virtue, and before each 
one of them must the soul be able to declare its in- 
nocency ere it pass onwards to the full vision of 
Osiris. Every sort of virtue is insisted on, from ve- 
racity to kindness, honesty and loyalty, especially 
to the defenceless. 

But it is the underlying fundamental conception 
which here demands our attention: the standing be- 
fore forty-two moral Judges, and the passing thro' 
Gates, each of which symbolized some moral qual- 
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ity. This is the key-note to which the national E- 
gyptian heart vibrated: that merely dying is not suf- 
ficient; that much depends on how a man dies; that 
merely living a respectable life is not sufficient for 
admission to the immediate presence of the Divine. 
A man cannot hope to proceed on the further 
reaches of the destiny of his soul in the realms be- 
yond unless here below he attain a certain moral 
standard. How much nobler is not this conception 
than that of sacrifying victims ! And this Egyptian 
lesson has not yet been learnt generally, nor ever 
will be, except by those whose conscience has been 
sufficiently awaked to detect that the face of Vicari- 
ousness is only a mask through which lower the 
eyes of Injustice, and Tolerance of Evil. 



ye Lords of Truth! O thou great God, Lord of Truth! 

1 have come to Thee, my Lord! 

I have brought myself to see Thy blessings. 

I have known Thee, I have known Thy Name! 

I have known the Names of the Forty-two Gods 

Who are with Thee in the Hall of the Two Truths, 

Living by catching the wicked, fed off their blood. 

On the Day of Reckoning Words, 

Before the Good Being, the Justified. 

Placer of Spirits, Lord of Truth is Thy name. 
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The Egypti&n^: M&.nifeyi:&.tion to Li^ht. 

But the truth of Judgment is only another side of 
that of the "Manifestation to Light." Indeed, this 
is the proper name of the "Book of the Dead." The 
deceased did not undergo judgment merely for the 
sake of being distressed, or tortured. It was only an 
inexorable condition of being "manifested to light, " 
with all the blessed spirits, in the presence of Osiris. 
This then was the purpose of life, to behold the Beau- 
tiful Vision. Surely, it was the noblest ideal ; safeguar- 
ded as it was by the inexorable judgment through 
which alone it could be attained. 

This "manifestation to light" expresses in language 
that has not yet been surpassed in accuracy the no- 
blest hopes of man. We have a blind hope and faith 
that somehow good must be the end of ill, that the 
dead Osiris must return someday more gloriuos, and 
powerful than ever, albeit perhaps more spiritual. It 
was, after all, only an old Greek myth, of Dionysios, 
yet one which has repeated itself all over the world. 
So Barbarossa, so the Cid Campeador, so all great 
national heroes have remained alive in the hearts of 
those who loved them. It was not possible that they 
should have died.They are only hidden somewhere. 
They will surely return, when the right time comes. 
They will conquer and be glorious, only, not now. 
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This vague yearning that the good must survive the 
evil that tho the sun in Winter disappears, yet in the 
Spring It must return instinct with new life — this is 
a blind faith which, although often born from inabil- 
ity to grasp scientifically unpleasant facts, yet does 
express a very deep truth, and expresses it for those 
persons whose education and spirituality are not pro- 
nounced enough to permit them to wing their spirits 
to heights sufficiently high. That in spite of the 
darkness of this world good is the outcome of ill, 
that the final reason of life is perfect at-one-ment with 
God, that nothing can satisfy the soul of man ulti- 
mately but resting on the breast of God, these are 
the sublime hopes that only the most spiritual may 
hope to become certain of through personal knowl- 
edge. These truths are represented however for 
the more unspiritual, and less wise, by those lower 
truths, which should be judiciously removed as op- 
portunity offers. As a rule the less educated oppose 
the religious reformer not so much because they 
would for a moment oppose truth, if they realized 
what it was, but that they have grown to associate 
perfectly legitimate and moral standards with these 
superstitions — just as every race has attributed its in- 
herent morality to its dogmatic beliefs, instead of 
realizing that their morality has survived often in 
spite of their most immoral doctrines. The conse- 
quence is, if the reformer destroys those superstitions 
the blind believer imagines that he has destroyed 
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morality along with the doctrine. And that is with 
some the outcome. The rash reformer takes away 
the faith of men without substituting in its place any 
positive teaching, or moral power. The ideal state 
will be reached when man understands that morality 
has survived all creeds,and has often survived in spite 
of them ; that not one creed, but a thousand creeds 
have in turn claimed the allegiance and so-called loy- 
alty of men. Morality is the only 'residuum' which 
all good men everywhere have approved of and 
taught always, although in the most differing lan- 
guages, with the most differing symbols, and it must 
be granted, in the most different degrees of perfec- 
tion. It is this morality which through the con- 
science has given the good man a taste of blessedness 
which is a foretaste and earnest guaranteeing that life 
is not all in vain, but that although we, working on 
the wrong side of the web, cannot see, nevertheless 
the Master- workman can behold the growing perfec- 
tion of the divine design. 

This sublime faith in a final manifestation to life 
is a supreme union with the Divine, this surely is 
one of the noblest lessons the Egyptians have taught 
the world. 
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The A^^yrio-Babylonian^: 
Intellectuawl Culttire. 

The Assyrians were an extremely cultured race. 
From the remains of the libraries discovered in the 
ruins of their great cities it would seem that they 
possessed culture of all kinds. Grammars, diction- 
aries, treatises on mathematics, epic and lyric poems, 
serious history, stories: all these departments of cul- 
ture are represented among them. But the Babylon- 
ians were still more learned than the Assyrians. As- 
tronomy, for instance, flourished among them thou- 
sands of years before it was re-discovered in the far 
West. Far and wide was spread the fame of theii 
learned men, known as Magi. 

It is mainly their legends and epics we care for 

There was the legend of King Sargina. In child- 
hood he was saved from enemies by being enclosed 
in an ark made water-tight with pitch, and commit- 
ted to the tender mercy of the current of the Great 
Rivers. He was found, and after made King. It is 
an interesting tale, adapted in many languages. 

Then there is the fascinating legend of the revolt 
in heaven; of how one of the Great Spirits sinned, 
and was cast down into darkness, after a great fight; 
and how, since, he became a great power for evil. 

Again, there is the grotesque tale of Bel and the 
Dragon, which, like the former tale, has been adapt- 
ed by many races, so interesting were they. 
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Then there are accounts of the Creation of the 
World, comprising the Cuthean, the Chaldean, 
and 'non-Semitic' versions. But the most important 
are the fragments of Tablets I-VI (II lost) of an 
'Epic of Creation' that has commended itself so tho- 
roughly to the interest of humanity that, through 
the means of its Hebrew adaptation, it has been ad- 
opted as serious cosmology by the Christian world. 

Besides all this, there is the great 'Izdubar Epic'. 
It tells of I, the enmity and friendship between Iz- 
dubar and Heabani; 2, Izdubar's fight with Hum- 
baba; 3? the revenge of the Goddess Ishtar (Venus); 
4, Izdubar's descent into Hades, with narration of 
the Deluge, and the saving of Xisuthru's family in 
an ark; and S> Izdubar's latter days. This was the 
source of all the later Descents into Hell; and as to 
the Deluge, though there is no prehistoric race, not 
even the North American Indians, that is lacking 
some such sort of a tradition, nevertheless the tal- 
lying of the details proves that this was the source 
of the classical Noachian form, which is still con- 
sidered history by the great majority of religious 
people, A.D, 1900. 

To have exercised so wide an influence on the 
world, and for 30 centuries, has been a destiny re- 
served for no other race; and it was an undeserved 
blessing for the bigoted, uncivilized Palestinian races 
to be compelled to learn something, even tho' they 
adapted it to the glorification of their own race. 
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The Ay*^yrio-Bak.bylonI&.n^: 
Divine Communion. 

But it Is not in Intelledual Culture only that the 
Assyrio-Babylonians have ruled the world, and rule 
it still, thousands of years since their greatest cities 
became mounds of sand. They contributed to the 
inner life of the most religious and devout people 
that penetrating sense of moral sin, that intimate 
communion with the Divine, which may be exem- 
plified, for lack of a better and well-known example, 
in the 'Imitation of Christ.' 

Everything that man does is attributed to the Di- 
vinity. 'The Lord' is ever on the lips of his people. 
It is the Lord who conquers on the field of battle. 
It Is the Lord who inspires courage in the warrior. 
It Is the Lord who defends his sanftuary, who loves 
the men 'after his heart'. It Is he who guides and di- 
refts every human event, who punishes the evil, and 
saves the oppressed. He strengthens the good, and 
pardons the sins of the repentant, accepting propi- 
tiation for their sins. 

Could anything be more devout than the follow- 
ing supplications ? 

O God, Thou my Creator, grasp my failing arms, 
Direfl the breath of my mouth. 
Guide my hands, O God of Light! 
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Lord, let not thy servant sink ! 
In the waters of the roaring flood, grasp Thou his hand ! 

Lord, my transgressions are many, great are my sins! 
The Lord, in the wrath of His heart, heaped shame on me; 
The Great God, in the severity of His heart, overwhelmed me. 
O God, by Thy commandment. 
Let my sin be atoned for, let my transgression be wiped out ! 

He who trembles not before his God, 
Shall be cut off as the reed. 

Like to the Star of Heaven does he inspire the glory of the Sun, 
Like waters of the night doth he disappear. 

In the heavens, who is exalted ? Thou, Thou alone art exalted. 
When thy aweful commandment is announced in Heaven, 
The Gods throw themselves in the dust. 
On the earth all spirits tremble. 

For dying men, who shall not pray ? 

Like a bird, may my soul fly to a lofty place. 
To the holy hands of my God, may it ascend. 

The man who is departing in glory. 
May his soul shine radiant as brass. 
To that man may the Sun give life 
And Marduk the Son of Heaven grant him an abode of Happiness. 

With such hymns have the Assyrians inspired the 
religious poetry of all succeeding ages, for it was 
while captive among them that the Hebrews learnt 
to write Psalms; at any rate it is certain that it was 
while among them that some of the sublimest psalms 
were writen; witness: 

By the waters of Babylon we sat down and wept; 
They that carried us away captive required of us a song. 
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The Zaurashu^ri&.n^: 
Purity. 

No other religious literature comprises in its tech- 
nichal repertory (its catch-words, its 'stock phrases') 
the word 'purity'. Every second line, almost, repeats 
it — consequently it must have been continually be- 
fore their minds, and must have constituted one of 
their Scriptures' chief messages to the world. 

Judge for yourself from the following, one of the 
oldest hymns in the Zend-Avesta. 

Best of all goods is Purity. 
Glory, glory to him who is best and purest in Purity. 
For he who ruleth from Purity, 
He abideth according to the Will of the Lord. 
The All-wise giveth gifts 

For the works which man doeth for the world for the Lord. 
He who protefteth the poor giveth the Kingdom to Ahura. 
Best of all earthly goods is truth. 
Glory, glory on high for ever 
To him who is best in heaven. 
And truest in truth upon earth. 
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The Zsitd^.j-huj^i^nj". 

The Angelic Hierewrchy. The Christ, !wnd 
The Renovation-Millennium. 

Zarashustrian dodtrine changed perceptibly du- 
ring the course of the ages. When Spitama Zara- 
shustra founded the reHgion that was later called 
from his name, it was doubtless simpler, more pri- 
mitive than it became later, and was probably a 
monotheism, the first thought of a lofty mind, that 
there is a God, Ahura-Mazda. 

The necessity of accounting for Evil soon drove 
untrained minds to divide this monotheism into two 
conflidling principles, Ormuzd the Good, and Ahri- 
man, the Dark. So natural is some such process, 
that it is found everywhere; for instance, the writers 
of Job praftically divide Jahweh, the Supreme, into 
a Good Lord, not above conversing, struggling and 
even betting with Satan the Evil; compare also the 
'Faust' of Goethe for naturalness of the thought. 

But not found everywhere was the next step, na- 
tural enough, indeed. The Divinity naturally must 
have messengers, subordinate spirits whose fundlion 
it was to carry out the commands of the Good or 
Evil Master, 'gifts which Ahura-Mazda, as the only 
Lord, grants to those who worship him'. How ma- 
ny of these Ministers can there, must there, shall 
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there be ? Why of course seven, the Babylonian sa- 
cred number! (so also the Hebrews took the Baby- 
lonian 7-day week, and seventh day Sabbath.) Well, 
and what can, must and shall the names of these ce- 
lestial Councillors, of these Seven Immortal Bene- 
faftors, Ameshas-pentas, be ? Why, of course. Life, 
Vohu-mano; Asha-vahishta, Truth; Armaiti, piety; 
Ameretad, Immortality; Haurvatad, Health; and 
Kshathra Vairya, Abundance of Wealth. There can, 
must and shall be a high Archangel who stands be- 
tween God and man, a Great Teacher of the Good 
Religion, by whose instrudion the Prophet himself 
may have learnt it. His name can, must and shall 
be Sraosha (Messiah and Christ both mean 'Anoint- 
ed' in Hebrew and Greek). Hence there must be al- 
so a Day of Restoration on which He will return to 
judge the quick and the dead. 

We have already seen that the Hebrews while in 
captivity learned the legends of Moses, the Fall in 
Heaven, and the Creation. We also saw that their 
Babylonian masters forced them, though very un- 
willing, to learn and sing psalms. Is it any wonder 
the Hebrews borrowed also the Zarashustrian An- 
gelic Hierarchy, with Messiah and Restoration ? 

The Angelic Hiera>.rchy reappeared in Isaiah, 
xi.2, as Wisdom, Understanding, Counsel, Might, 
Knowledge, and Fear-of-the-Lord; and later still in 
the Qabalah (Rabbi Ben Akibai, A.D. lao,) as the 
10 Sephiroth or Breaths, by name Malchut, Yesod, 
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Hod, Netsah, Tiphereth, Geburath, Chesed, Binah, 
Hochmah, and Kether. These names of Angels 
sound very picturesque; but they are only Kingdom, 
Foundation, Love, Strength, Splendour, Power, 
Mercy, Intelligence, Wisdom and Crown (diredl fa- 
brication of meaningless, unphilological names had 
to await Mormonism and Oahspe). Further, this 
childish trick of personifying qualities led to the still 
more childish device of making an acrostic out of 
Deut. vi.4,5; ^^^^ deriving thence 600 3-letter com- 
binations which, by the simple addition of 'el' form- 
ed as many Angels, of whom Gabriel and Michael 
survive in the Bible. As this angelic host was too 
unhandy to last long, Dionusios the Areopagite (so 
named to impersonate the one mentioned Acts 17. 
34, but not earlier than 530 A.D.) picked out of 
the Bible, with fine disregard for origin, context or 
order Seraphim, Cherubim, Thrones, Dominions, 
Virtues, Powers, Princedoms, Archangels, Angels. 
And these became Christian tradition, and Dante 
Alighieri consecrated it in his 'Commedia'. 

Later, we find the names of the ten antediluvian 
patriarchs interpreted mystically to mean ages of 
creation or races. Similarly, the ten princes of lost 
Atlantis, handed down by Plato in the Critias, 113, 
as Atlas and Eumelus; Ampheres and Evaemon, 
Mneseus and Autochthon; Elasippus and Mestor; 
Azaes and Diaprepes. 

Strange to relate, it is not impossible to trace a 
similarity of meaning of these ten heroes of Atlantis, 
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with the ten counsellor-princes of Xibalba in the 
Quiche (Central American) sacred book, the Popol 
Vuh (2.1) : Patan, Cuchumaquiq; Ahalpuh, Quiqxiq, 
Quiqrixqaq, Quiqre, Xiqiripat, Ahalgama, Chamia- 
holom, and Chamiabak. To this extent can coinci- 
dence run. 

So much did the world need a savior or mediator, 
that Zoroastrianism developed one in Mithras, lord 
of Truth, the highest of twenty-eight second-class 
divinities, and ruler of the universe. He is god of 
the sun and light, day, and enlightenment. He is 
the divine friend (mitra) . He watches over the 
human soul also in the next world, defending it 
from impure spirits, and leading it to the realms of 
bliss. He is all-seeing and hearing, and is repre- 
sented with a club ; also with a short sword plunged 
into the neck of the bull, on which he is standing. 

This worship, developed into a mystery rite; and 
'mithraei' or initiatory chapels, for at least the first 
three degrees, were spread all over Europe, as far 
as Britain and Spain. His birthday was fixed on 
the 25th of December, and the chief mysteries were 
celebrated at the spring equinox. Among the rites 
was a baptism, a partaking of mystical food, of 
flour and water, accompanied by sacred formulas. 
It was suppressed A. D. 378, but not before it had 
filled a wide-spread need for a mediating savior's 
help. 

The Mithraic degrees, as given by Staniland 
Wake, were twelve : the Warrior on his horse, Bull, 
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Lion, as general initiatory degrees. Then came the 
Vulture, Ostrich, Raven, apparently animals of the 
earth. Then the Griffin, Hero, and Scarabeus, of 
the fiery element. Last, the aerial Eagle, Hawk and 
Father of Fathers. Franz Cumont, however, re- 
duces them to seven degrees only. 

The Restoration Idea was needed by all devout 
people to comfort them under the triumph of evil 
in the world. The strife between Sraosha (obedi- 
ence) and his good angels, and Ahrlman with his 
Devas will go on for five thousand years, until at 
last three prophets, sprung from Zoroaster, will 
appear. They will convert all mankind to Zoroas- 
trlanism; all evil will be conquered and annihilated. 
Ahriman will vanish forever, and creation will be 
restored to its primitive purity. The Stoics took up 
much the same idea, looking for a conflagration by 
fire, after which every part of nature would be 
restored to primal happiness and beauty. 

The millenium is a modern term testifying to the 
hold which this idea has achieved over the human 
mind. There was to be a general resurrection, just 
preceding the last judgment, to foretell which 
Sosiosh, the spiritually begotten son of Zoroaster, 
was to have been sent. Life was to be everlasting 
and holy for a thousand years ; at the end of which 
another cataclysm was to pave the way for further 
world-progress. This idea has survived in many 
forms. 
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The Z&.r&^hu^tri&.n^: The Divine Fire. 

The conception of God as a consuming Fire — so 
beautiful, so apt, so incisive, so true, is also owed by 
the world to Zarashustrianism, the which was known 
indeed as Fire-worship, or Sun-worship. 

It is easy enough to understand how this arose. 
For if Ormuzd is opposed to his Adversary, repre- 
senting light as against darkness, how should he not 
be worshipped under the symbol of Fire, the great 
and eternal light-giving element ? Thus the Immort- 
al Benefactor, the Divine Councillor Asha-vahishta 
'represents the blazing flame of Fire, the Light in luminaries, and 
brightness and splendour of any kind whatever, wherever it may 
exist. The first part of the name asha, plural of ashem, has vari- 
ous meanings, such as reilitude, righteousness, truth; and its epi- 
thet vabishta means originally most splendid, beautiful, but after- 
wards used in the general sense of best. Light being the nature of 
Ahura-Mazda, and being believed to pervade the whole good cre- 
ation, Asha-vahishta represents the omnipresence of the Divine Be- 
ing. Light maintaining the vitality of the whole creation, animate 
and inanimate, and being the cause of all growth, Asha-vahishta is 
the preserver of all life, and all that is good. He represents, in 
this respeft, the Divine Providence.' 

The Fourth Gospel is evidently Zasashustrian in 
its account of the strife between cosmic Light and 
Darkness, in the expressions 'Light of the World', 
and 'Children of the Light'. Small wonder, how- 
ever, since the whole sedt of Pharisees was Zoroast- 
rian not only in doftrine (teaching the Resurredion) 
but even in name (Parsee=Pharisee). 
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Chapter IV 
The Hellenic Sources. 

Not until one counts up the number of epics di- 
redtly written under Homeric guidance can one re- 
alize the masterfulness of the Homeric chants. Did 
you object to this that our civilization is Roman, 
not Greek? But at what Pierian spring did the Ro- 
mans drink ? The effect of the Greek inspiration 
may be seen distinctly in the mediaeval transfigura- 
tion of Europe at the touch of the magic wand of 
the re-discovery of Greek literature and philosophy 
at the hands of Erasmus and the Humanists. 

The Greeks: Heroic Magnanimity 

It is possible that Aristotle was only voicing the 
general Greek ideal when in his Nicomachean Ethics 
he set forth as his ideal man the Magnanimous one, 
the 'megalopsychos', the great-souled hero — 'Great- 
heart'. At any rate, this is the ideal writ so large on 
every page of Homer's that he who runs may read. 
Both the Iliad and Odyssey set forth nothing but 
the picturesque results of the immensity of the 
wraths of men and Gods — of Achilles, of Hera, of 
Poseidon; the fearful brutality of Achilles against 
Hektor, and the greatness of the sorrows and mad- 
ness of Ajax. With all his meanness and deceit O- 
dysseus looms up as a hero, for he possesses great 
might, and, on the day of necessity, can be brave, 
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and strike hard blows. The greatness of his mis- 
fortunes, with the Gods in wrath against him, with 
the special appeals to Zeus in his behalf, his des- 
cent into Hades, his bravely endured sufferings, his 
patience, his wisdom, his genuine and faithful love 
to his son, and wife, and doting father Laertes — all 
these are elements of great-souledness. 

It is impossible to estimate this Magnanimity at 
its real full value until the Homeric charaders are 
compared with those of later poets in more or less 
conscious imitation of Homer — the Aeneid, the 
Pharsalia, the Lusiad, the Henriad, Paradise Lost; 
the best of them, the 'plus Aeneas' is but a tawdry, 
slavish imitation. 'Pius' he may have been, but 
hardly humanly Magnanimous, like the 'venerable 
goddesses endowed with human speech'. Odysseus 
in Hades, seeing the wronged Ajax, exclaims, 'Oh, 
would that I had not conquered in such a contest !' 
Such a regret honours a man, even so great a rogue 
as Odusseus — while no such regret honours the 
'pious' Aeneas at sight of the wronged Dido. This 
Magnanimity is it which includes recognition of his 
own faults; humility, the touchstone of greatness. 

But how could we leave the subject of Greek 
Magnanimity without even mentioning Aeschulos's 
'Prometheus Bound', 'unbound' by Shelley ? Or the 
sublime 'Philoktetes'? Or Sophokles' Oiduposes — ■ 
or the magic name of Antigone ? Or Euripides 
The human, with his droppings of warm tears } 
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The Greeks: Soci&l Succey./*. 

The acknowledged moral principle of Homer, of 
the Greek nation, philosophers and dramatists was 
to kalon, which being interpreted ( literally, 'that 
which is befitting') in good English 'Social Success'. 

For instance, in Aeschulos's 'Prometheus Bound' 
that first trumpet-blast of Greek individuality, as 
contrasted with the power of Zeus, the Chorus while 
approving of Prometheus' heroism, nevertheless 
blame him for 'not reverencing Adrasteia', or, in 
other words, for not bending to the Powers-that-be, 
just or unjust. That this latter was the adtual Greek 
principle of morality may become more evident 
when it is realized that in every drama all adtion is 
performed in full sight and hearing of the Chorus, 
which, in certain senses represents the social factor. 
The individual can never act freely — Sophokles too 
blames even Antigone for not bowing to the powers 
in authority. And consequently in the Drama un- 
selfish action is rare. Some form of self-interest 
some desire to stand well with the people, with its 
cheap, 'banal' morality is ever the dominating spring 
of action. Even Aristotle does this, in positing as 
the end of all actions 'that which 8^,11 desire' and 
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surely &!! includes logically not only *the wise', but 
also the common people, 'hoi polloi'. And in the 
Homeric poems are met long homilies on the sub- 
jedt in favour of obedience to the tricky and hard- 
hearted Atreidae. 

But the standard of Social Success, even if it do 
seem time-serving in comparison with an individual- 
ism which obeys its own light in spite of the whole 
earth, heaven and hell (Aristotle does seem coward- 
ly when he dares not leave true happiness to consist 
of an 'energy of the soul according to virtue' with- 
out the social-success qualification 'en bio teleio — in 
an externally fortunate life'); nevertheless it may be 
interpreted to represent a noble truth. 

While conscience must be followed to the death, 
as did Sokrates, yet the sanifying social factor of e- 
ducation, of fellowship, of the 'communion of saints' 
should never be forgotten. Each man has his own 
gift, not like that of any other man. They are all 
needed to complete each other in the 'four-square' 
New Jerusalem. Now it is just this element of sa- 
nity which spiritual people are most likely to lack; 
and therefore the standard of Social Success, if in- 
terpreted exclusively of the approval of a Divine 
Society might furnish a very valuable norm or fly- 
wheel to keep the rest of the machinery working in 
harmonious 'wholeness.' Such then might be the 
highest usefulness of the national Greek standard of 
morality, ♦« k^lon, Social Success. 
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The Greeks: Objectivity. 

The discussion of the moral standard of Social 
Success, to ka^lon, led diredtly to the merit of Ob- 
jeftivity which the Homeric poems possess. 

Now this element of Objedtivity in the poems of 
Homer has been the subject of such universal com- 
ment that we need but to mention it here — the sa- 
nity which speaks from every line of the text. The 
foundation of all sanity is really acquaintance with, 
love for, and contact with Nature. The wind is 'an 
excellent companion'; the 'barren sea', the 'black 
ships', the 'divine rosy-fingered dawn', the 'purple 
sea', the 'descending night' — all these are telling bits 
of description, perfumed with sanity. 

All this Objectivity stands out so much the more 
as many modern writers have seemed to be unable 
to shake themselves loose from morbidness, and to 
hew their work out of the block with the gigantic, 
yet not impure (like the obscene Whitman) master- 
strokes of a Homer. 

But what has this to do with religion ? Much ev- 
ery way. You may sneer at 'natural religion'; but it 
remains that a religion that is not natural is unnatu- 
ral ! Emerson advanced the crowning arguments: 
The word Miracle as pronounced by the Christian Churches gives 
a false impression; it it Monster. It is not one with the blowing 
clover and the falling rain ... In the sublimest flights of the soul 
reftitude is never surmounted, love is never outgrown. 
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Chapter V 
The Surviving Aboriginak.1 Sources* 

We cannot give more than the merest hint of the 
more salient prophetic charafteristics of the Surviv- 
ing Aboriginal Sources. Yet they are extremely va- 
luable, indicating the most significant stages by 
which the existing moral and religious organizations 
have, in the past, developed into modern conditions. 

The Naihuactl^: Love of Flowers. 

Doubtless, all races have, more or less, loved and 
celebrated flowers. But not even the Persians made 
them the centre of their literary life, as did the Na- 
huatls, the Mexican Indians. Indeed, so frequent is 
their use of the word that we Northern readers who 
are not perpetually intoxicated with the perfumes 
and hues of the tropical flowers feel that this word 
is used almost too frequently. Yet, how significant 
this over-use is ! 

I, the Singer, entered into the House strewn with flowers. 
Where stood upright the emerald drum, when awaiting 
The Giver of Life, the nobles strewed Flowers around the place. 
Where the head is bowed for lustration, the house of corrupt odors 
Where the burning fragrant incense spreads and penetrates 
Intoxicating our souls in the presence of the Cause of All, 
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Where shall we obtain the fragrance which intoxicates our souls? 
We do not yet know the various Flower-songs, with which 
We may rejoice the Cause of All, however desirous we be. 
O Friend, would that thou couldst bring to my Instrument 
Various Flowers, 

That thou shouldst clothe it in brilliant Oco Flowers, 
And offer them, and lift thy voice in a new and worthy song 
To rejoice the Cause of All. 

Wherefore, while the Soul is in life, should we recall 
That our souls must be scattered hither and thither. 
And that wherever on earth we go, we are to be destroyed ? 
Ah, hide it, turn from it; go listen to some new and worthy song. 
Delight thy soul with the pervading fragrance of the Flowers, as 
I, the Singer, lift my voice in a new song 
That I may rejoice the Cause of All. 

Come hither, thou my friend, to where stands the Dawn, 
Decked with Flowers, gleaming with brightness. 
Green with the out-stretched plumes of the Quetzal-bird, 
Where are looked for and cared for the seats near the Cause of All 
Leave the place of night and clouds, turn hither with us. 
Lift thy voice in the New Song I sing 
So that I may rejoice the Cause of All, 
As the Dawn approaches in the house of thy heart. 

Of what use is it that I frame my sad songs. 
That I recall to mind the youths, the beloved children. 
The precious relatives, the dear friends. 
Famous and celebrated as they are here on earth ? 
Who now hears their fame, their deeds ? 
Where can they find them ? 
All of us are but mortal, and our home is there 
In the Hereafter, where there is life without end. 
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The Uncont&.ininak.ted Aborigines: 
Mildness. 

At first sight it would seem as if Mildness was 
the last virtue to be found among what the Aryan 
complacently calls 'savages'; and yet it is in their li- 
terature that Mildness has obtained the greatest re- 
cognition and illustration. 

We must, however, make one distinction. Con- 
tadt with our kind of civilization ( intoxicants and 
vice ) changes the uncivilized incredibly. And this 
change is rarely for the better — it is as easy to ac- 
quire the vices of civilization as to lose the native 
virtues. Stronger races, of course, both keep their 
own, and learn new virtues, as the Japanese have 
latterly done — insisting on Japan for the Japanese. 
But this is heresy in the eyes of those nations that 
make it their business to civilize for revenue only; 
and yet without this touch of civilized brutality the 
Japanese, in spite of all imaginable virtues would 
have been swiftly driven to the wall by those same 
'Christian' civilizers. 

But the Japanese are an exception. The Ameri- 
can Indians first welcomed the genial Puritans, and 
fed the starving Spaniards, who proceeded to rob 
and massacre them. Even 'missionaries' reported the 
Amazulu gentle and pacific, until crazed by Christ- 
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ianity-professing 'civilizing' agencies. The Chinese, 
who for 6000 years had administered a quarter of 
humanity in serene tranquility, are by 'civilized' na- 
tions forced to admit opium, at the point of the 
bayonet. The first visitors to the Aleutian Islanders 
were ship-wrecked Russian sailors, who were with 
open arms received into a patriarchal community- 
life, being clothed and enriched — a kindness which 
they repaid by enslaving, torturing and magsacring 
them until there survives only one tenth of them, 
who are intoxicated, ignorant and starving. 

But besides these anthropological observations, 
we have documentary testimony thereto; the sweet- 
ly childlike Lettish folk-tale, and the tenderly affec- 
tionate songs of the Malagasys from Madagascar, 
Chief of all surviving aboriginal literature however 
is the sublime drama 'OUanta' which ineffaceably 
pictures the Peruvian culture of the civilization of 
the Incas, in which slavery was a beneficent patern- 
alism. For instance, we read of a high-priest who 
hastens, in order to free a prisoner, on the grounds 
that it happened to be a feast-day, on which a liber- 
ation would be peculiarly appropriate; but even so, 
he has to vie with other priests who covet the hon- 
or of arriving at the prison first; for 'it is the great 
privilege of the priesthood to throw off every bond 
and to liberate.' 
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Chapter VI 
The Northern Sources. 

To the Northern sources of prophetic Inspiration 
only a few words can be devoted, however many the 
Islandic, the language of the runic Eddas and the 
glorious Sagas, deserve. 

The I./*I&.ndic World: Bak.rdiym. 

The ability to make a poem, to sing a Saga, to 
turn a neat compliment was considered an enviable 
attainment. The Saga of Gunnaar Serpent-tongued 
is an instance in point. Through his marked facility 
in writing poems and singing great songs he attains 
to great honour and riches in foreign countries, ma- 
king the mortal enemy, at whose hand he eventually 
died, at an exhibition of Bardic skill before one of 
the rulers of Norway. 

The following lines from one of the most ancient 
Runic poems illustrates well the renowned Islandic 
love of poetry, mentioning it as the last, the high- 
est, the crown of all the other attainments : 

I am master of nine accomplishments. I play well at chess. 
I know how to engrave Runic letters. I am apt at my book, and 
know how to handle the tools of a smith. I traverse the snow on 
skates of wood. I excel in shooting with a bow; I sing to the 
harp, and compose verses. 
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The I^I&.ndic World : M&.nline^./>. 

It would seem as if the most important moral 
lesson of that immense library of Sagas were Man- 
liness — one whose foundation is wisdom, and whose 
result is physical strength. So, in the touching Saga 
of the Vatnsdal, among the five sons of Ingmund, 
the wiser and manlier was Thorstein, who, in conse- 
quence, usually led his brethren. But he did not, on 
this account scorn taking the advice of his brethren 
on occasion, as he once did with signal success in 
the matter of the duel with the disturber of peace. 
It was in those days the universal custom that dur- 
ing his youth a man should travel, 'going on Viking' 
to acquire mannners, and develop prowess. No man 
was honoured who had not attained something de- 
finite in his own right : there were no inheritances, 
as each man's grave was filled with all his booty. 

We will understand the importance of Manliness 
in Northern eyes by noticing the multiplicity of Is- 
landic names for implements of war, and the pover- 
ty of its vocabulary in other respects. Moreover, 
the following lines from 'the Complaint of Harold' 
may give a hint of what Northern men most prized: 

I know how to perform eight exercises. I fight with courage. 
I keep a firm seat on horse-back. I am skilled in swimming. 

I glide along the ice on skates. I excel in darting the lance. 

I am dextrous at the oar. 
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Book III. 

^e Spiritual Message qf Lyric Prophecy 

Introduction. 

The title Prophetic Art was chosen to repre- 
sent this first known attempt at a scientific, system- 
atic statement of Natural Religion, or. Comparative 
Religion of Literature, or, a Digest of the Prophe- 
cy of the Poets and Seers of all times and races. 
Like any other science it had to begin with a defin- 
ition of terms, a gathering of facts, a classification 
of them, and the conclusion or deduction therefrom. 

The First Book, or Definition of Terms, gener- 
ally discussed and defined Prophecy, and what it is 
not, this contrast shedding a flood of light upon its 
real nature and limits. Incidentally, the definition 
of sanity (the apprehension of the relations of indi- 
vidual things to the universal Existent) implied that 
insanity rested on ignorance and provincialism — ex- 
plaining that Prophecy consisted of the sanifying 
universal elements in the song of a provincial poet. 

The Second Book, or Gathering of Facts, set 
forth the Sources of Prophetic Inspiration among 
the great prehistoric races of the world, each stand- 
ing for one or several moral attitudes, contributing 
its share to the eventually complete Moral Ideal of 
the human race. This is the Elements of Prophecy. 
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The Third Book aims to systematize into a co- 
herent whole all legitimate prophetic elements with- 
out regard to time, race or creed; quoting, as far as 
possible, the very words of poets and prophets. For 
the time being, the writer has tried to forget his own 
views, logically sifting out the significance of the 
classified quotations of his systematic reading; that 
is, weaving a logical thread whereon to string the 
pearls of international literature, whose mighty and 
sublime chorus voices Consecration, Conservation, 
Attainment and Deification. 

The Fourth Book will point out the significance 
of the historic generalizations of prophecy, as em- 
bodied in parable, epic and drama. Writing these 
dramas of salvation chiefly for their local interests 
many of the earlier writers did not clearly realize 
the more universal soteriologlcal aspects of what 
they were putting together; naively they reset old 
legends, without much attempt at consistency. Lat- 
er writers, however, built their own plots more ac- 
curately to voice the message that inspired them. 
This is the form of literary enlightenment which 
promises most for the progress of mankind. 
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Chapter I 
The Lyricdk.! A.rpir&tion: Con^ecrawtion. 

Prophecy incites humans to realize their divine 
possibilities. This is a glittering generality; what 
psychological fact does it represent ? A lyrical aspir- 
ation. 

The word aLtTpirawtion implies that as we are 
to-day, we are neither what we would and could and 
should be, nor what someday we shall be. There is 
a height far above even our highest height, a depth 
below our deepest depth; but though we feel it, we 
cannot yet grasp this infinite glory whose crown ho- 
vers high above our divinest desires. 

But why is this aspiration lyrical ? Because such 
is the expression of the emotional life by whose af- 
fections the Soul is driven up the Mount of Trans- 
figuration. Hindered by the heavy unperfected mask 
of the Personality, the travailing Soul cries passion- 
ately, distressedly, fitfully, lyrically. Long, steep 
and devious must yet the evolutionary upward path 
be before these fitful lyrical cries can become merged 
into the sustained mystery-discourses of the Arch- 
angel within. 

This is the soul-development that wc must follow 
through all its successive phases, to instruct souls as 
to where they are at, to encourage them to proceed 
further and more rapidly. Who could not be a Mes- 
siah, a Buddha, a Christ — all three names meaning 
in different languages. Anointed — if he but deserved 
it — and who may not ? Whosoever will ! 
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I. PikJ'J'ion is the starting-point of life. Their 
first conscious self-assertion intoxicates body and 
mind with a joy, a glory, a dignity never known be- 
fore. Bayard Taylor's Bedouin calls the stars to at- 
test the greatness of his passion. It awakes in him 
the royal ring of Matthew Arnold's 

Tawny-throated nightingale — What triumph! hark! 

This is the starting-point of all song, all poetry. At 
least this is so for birds who, according to Darwin, 
sing best at pairing-time. This must also be so with 
man — else why are most songs of love ? This dig- 
nity of passion, this seal of manhood is Whitman's 
Of physiology from top to toe I sing. 

Have you ever loved the body of a man or of a woman ? 
Passion was Spenser's Castle Joyous, wherein abode 
the knights Gaudante, Parlante, Jocante and Bac- 
chante. It is the Strength of Jemshid, the Might of 
Ulysses^ of Arjuna, whereby they bend magic bows 
and are thereby recognized. The Homeric heroes 
eat flesh and drink wine; the bravest takes the larg- 
est share. The Russian hero drinks three buckets of 
green mead. Passion is 

The touch of Nature that makes the round world kin. 
Passion is the old rule of Masterfulness, to which 
romantic women did yield themselves with ecstasy. 
It is so glorious that even meagre and sad saint.' 
have thrown away their crown to grasp it, as Mer- 
lin for Vivien. It sanctifies might; hence there is no- 
thing diviner or juster than it. 
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II. P&in. But for whom is Passion justice ? For 
the person himself, not for others; it destroys indi- 
viduality. So Mephistopheles sneers at Gretchen, 

She is not the first one ! 
All women act thus! So also all men. Passion ends 
in pain, as Adam and Eve also discovered in Eden. 

Passion is but something suiFered, after all! 
says Mrs Browning hinting of the Latin derivation. 
Every love-song is a cry of pain both in expectation 
and in fulfilment; each sacrament of passion is but 
the precursor of weariness and pain. The book of 
Proverbs is full of such statements as this : 

Her house is the way to hell, the chambers of death. 
The physician knows that this is literally true. 

All literature of all ages is full of it. Who does 
not understand the significance of Homer's Sirens ? 
Of Circe's bestializing delights ? It always leads to 
pain and death : the Fables of the Hitopadesa, Bid- 
pai, Aesop, the Parables of the Kingdom, the 'Pic- 
ture* of Kebes, Bunyan's 'Pilgrim's Progress' . . . 

Passion hinders a man from attaining fame in 
other fields. Well might Goethe's Helena bemoan 
her hJ:e of befooling men, in spite of herself; surely 
had she destroyed many heroes. The Northern Sa- 
gas called beautiful women the 'eaters of men', and 
the Greek poets, 'a terrible evil'. But it is not the 
feult of the rose if people think it beautiful ? Let 
the destroying hand beware the thorns ! 
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III. PainV Le^./'on, Ldk.w-&.bidin^-ne./'^. 

Pain, for a time at least, destroys the attractivenes? 
of, and capacity for Passion. It is the rudimentary 
silence of holiness which, as Mrs Browning says, is 

Calm with abdication. 
It is the nascent perception of the discrepancy be- 
tween the wishes of passion and the sober facts. 
Possession of the priceless Nibelungen Hort entail- 
ed death, and its power for mischief ended only on 
its being sunk into the Rhine. In the Inferno men 
were calmed only by the long silence. Swinburne's 
Atalanta pleads for toleration for her holy virginity 
in recognition of her voluntary abnegation of the 
licit joys of life. Pain's sadness of abdication sund- 
ers love from lust : the Angels are holy because 
The Loving in them is sublimed by the Sorrowfiil (Mrs Browning 
Here belongs the time honoured simile of gold be- 
ing purged of dross by the fire, which received its 
classical expression at the hands of the Persian Jami. 
Sorrow gives time for, and awakes Refledbion; Re- 
fledtion discovers and obeys the laws of Nature, 
physical and moral. Is not Pain the Banister of the 

World's great altar-stairs, sloping up to God. 
Pope's Essay on Man considers this at some length 
as also Mistral in his Mireio, 'The Saints'; Mered-i 
ith, 'Earth's Preference'; Joh. Ambrosius, 'Refuge*. 
But as Mrs Browning so well says in the 'Lay of 
the Brown Rosary', IV, what a pity that most men 
refuse Conformity to Law till fairly driven by Pain! 
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This Le^^on of P&,in is what Paul meant by 
his famous antithesis between the Flesh and Spirit, 
which the satyr "Whitman, in 'A Backward Glance' 
deliberately attempts to confuse. Such hideous, un- 
blushing depravity is of course not chargeable to the 
thoughtless Greeks who were content with physical 
beauty and Reputation ; they stood pain as a mean- 
ingless evil, stoically. Paul however trumpeted its 
spiritual significance for soul-progress; that willing- 
ness to remain content with the flesh was sin; to fore- 
go an ideal or attainment, a crime. To him, possi- 
bilities were duties. The pleasure of passion is con- 
sequently the specific temptation of those who 
would become accepted of God, 'God-kissed.' 

It is so in all the dramas of salvation. In Faust, 
Calderon's Prodigious Magician, the Russian Power 
of Darkness, the 'Rilgrim's Rrogress', Prometheus 
Bound and Rrometheus Unbound, Faery Queen, 
the Shi King, Jusuf and Zuleika, and many more. 
Let it suffice to mention how Tennyson's Seekers 
for the Holy Grail found all temptations turn to 
dust; and Dante, lost in the forest, driven to enter 
Inferno by the three wild beasts of Rassions. 

Paul did not hesitate to contrast with the Spiritu- 
al the Natural, and to call it sin — for he had nailed 
the flag of divine realization and attainment to the 
mast of his life; according also to the words of Au- 
gustine of Hippo: 

Thou hast made us for Thyself; we are so made that we can 
never be at peace until we rest upon Thy Breast. 
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IV. Ration&.l Control of the Pa^^ion^ has 

manifold conseqences, epistemological as well as 
ethical ; only a few of them can be mentioned here. 
I The sub-rational only is incapable of expression 
in words. So-called dogmatic mysteries are only un- 
clearness of thought, nonsense, while clearness of 
thought invariably results in clear expression — had 
Hegel and Browning refrained from publishing their 
utterances till they had made it quite clear to them- 
selves what they intended, there seems to have been 
no reason why even they, sincerely blinded as they 
seem to have been by their colossal self-conceit (co- 
lossal enough to be entirely unconscious), should 
not have come to realize that their obscurity was, 
instead of profundity, the well-meaning, ursine im- 
maturity every young writer has had to pass thro', 
and leave behind. Had they subjected their well- 
meant, glorious, yet sub-rational dreams to their 
own commonsense, there seems to be no doubt that 
they might, after prolonged self-discipline, have at- 
tained to write as simply, as lucidly as Matthew Ar- 
nold or Herbert Spencer, who have demonstrated 
that this process of r&tionaliz&.tion is consistent 
with, nay, indispensable to the utmost beauty and 
profundity. Another instance in point is the Church 
which leaves Reason a free hand in defending, but 
not in questioning doctrine; whereas if Faith is not 
to be irrational, it should limit itself to domains be- 
yond demonstration, to the moral progress in life. 
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True faith is not assent to dodtrine or historical 
♦adt, which is opinion ; and persistence in it is not 
heroism, but a matter of research or refledtion. Faith 
is the carrying out in practice of ideals and visions 
in spite of such weakness of the flesh as the Apos- 
tles displayed by sleeping in Gethsemane. The ob- 
ject is to make this fitful higher life the permanent 
normal self — such as Browning tells of Paracelsus, 
But this was born in me. I was made so; thus much time saved. 

Here the sub-rational element is reduced to a nor- 
mally subordinate position ; in this silence 

I hear no yelp of the beast, and the Man is quiet at last 
As he stands on the heights of his life 
With a glimpse of heights that are higher. (Tennyson 

The Greek word for sin 'missing the mark' well ex- 
presses the inevitable result of the 'blind' affections 
slipping the leash of the reason — what crime in the 
calendar was not attempted to be excused on such 
ground ? Love, uncontrolled, is but lust — and sin. 
Well did Molinos observe that none could hope to 
hear the Still Small Voice except in the three Silen- 
ces of speech, desire and thought. The Shi King's 
ideal is to shun caprices, to curb cravings, to bridle 
the affections. The Bhag'vadh Gita's message is 
To practice self-denial, mildness, duty — 
This is to free oneself from the barriers of the flesh. 
So Swinburne sublimely sings in his 'Atalanta': 
Of whom be thou, o Son, happiest, if thou submit thy soul to fate 
And set thine eyes and heart on hopes high-born 
And divine deeds, and abstinence divine. 
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V. Purity cf He&rt results from the purity of 
mind and of body which flows from Rationalization 
It is the dawning consciousness of the Spiritual, 
when the soul turns away in disgust ftom all even 
licit earthly pleasure, as Gautama the Buddha who 
made the Great Renunciation to become a Saviour. 
Jesus the Christ too was a Virgin. Whittier says, 
And through her life of sense, the Undefiled and Chaste Ideal of 
The Sinless One gazed on her with an eye she might not shun — 
This Ideal gazes on the growing soul throughout all 
literature. Spencer limns his Britomart, his Knights 
of Maidenhead, and his Una, whom naught could 
harm, whom lions served, all because of her chastity. 
In the Niebelungen Lied the Ideal appears as Brun- 
hild, whose magic strength lasts only as long as her 
Virginity, till Siegfried, rendered invisible by the 
Tarnkappe, deprives her of her virgin zone; then 

Was she as weak as any other Woman. 
This Ideal looks down upon the World through 
My good blade carves the casques of men, my lance thrusteth sure 
My Strength is as the strength of ten. Because my heart is pure. 
So Tennyson's Galahad; Malory's Morte Arthur : 
The Candle with the Bridle: they betoken Virginity; the Bridle, 
Abstinence; the Candle, the Holy Ghost, the Light of God. 
The Egyptian who would get through the Hall of 
Judgment had to satisfy the scrutiny of the Judge 
named 'Discriminator of Purity'. In the Mahabha- 
rata, Narada the Scribe was Teacher of this; while 
in the Mussulman Paradise the Houris ever re- 
mained Virgins. 
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An end in itself Virginity is not. Its justification 
lies wholly in its experiential results; it gradually 
clears up the spiritual vision just as certainly as in- 
dulgence dims it. Jami tells us that the Cock would 
be prophesying dawn before the Gates of Paradise 
but for his foolish lust. An Ainu legend explains on 
much the same grounds his inability to fly. Hesiod 
insists that the hands must be washed in innocency 
before the Gods will hear any prayer. How well M. 
Arnold sets forth the austerity of the Muse : the 
gaudily dressed Italian Poet wore next to his skin a 
shirt of hair. We can but refer to Milton's long ho- 
milies on the subject in his Comus. Tennyson says 
that in the Quest for the Holy Grail Gawain and 
the other knights saw nothing ; but the Pure saw 

According to their sight. 
So Rossetti sings of Mary, the 

Angel-watered Lily, that near God grows, and is quiet. 
Whiter than snow Is the virtue of the Lettisch or- 
phan prophetess. It is explicitly stated in the Hindu 
Epic that Savitri's early chastity was her influence 
with the Gods. And Puschkin prays to the 
Spirit of Humility, Love, Chastity and Patience. 

How did Bayard Taylor ever guess the secret ? 

A virgin hand must tend the vine. By virgin feet the vat be trod 
Whose consecrated gush of wine becomes the blessed blood of God 

Holy was Melchizedek the priest-king of Salem, 
and Moses, whose explicit laws about purification 
are unmistakable, wist not that the skin of his face 
shone after having been forty days with God. 
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VI. Impd^rti&l Love. Passionate affection and 
hate are but a very short step apart — circumstances. 
Till hate is killed, till the soul is incapable of it, is 
passion yet the 'predominant partner'. So Lowell: 
That love for one, from which there does not spring 
Wide love for all, is but a worthless thing. 
It really not love at all, but "egoisme a deux". 

With passion calmed the Reason is enabled to 
weigh the feelings and claims of others. 'Thought- 
fulness' is Justice, against oneself, if necessary. To 
forgive is man's divinest prerogative. Shelley writes: 

I hate no more, as then ere misery made me wise. 
Who overcomes by force, hath overcome but half his foe. Milton. 
Whittier: He who all things forgives 

Conquers himself and all things else, and lives 
Above the reach of wrong, or hate, or fear. 
Calm as the Gods, to whom he is most dear. 
Whittier, Johanna Ambrosius, Rueckert, Ada Negri 
all insist on the folly of hate between souls who 
must all of them pass away so soon. 

Who has made himslf incapable of hating any 
man, naturally progresses to inability of hating any 
thing. Which of the ancient nations considered not 
their frontier as the boundaries of Humanity, be- 
yond which dwell only Gentiles, Barbarians, Foreign 
Devils. Of course, Ignorance is accountable for 
much of this insularity; but not all. Rightly does 
the inn-keeper's daughter in the German song say 
to the contending patriots, raising her hand to sky.. 
Ye may no more contend:There above, there lies the happiest land 
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Co^mopoIitak.nism is better than Nationalism; 
but best of all is Patriotism for Heaven. Malachi 
asks. Have we not all one Father ? 

Rueckert, in his sublime Advent-Hymn, demands 
That we return to dwell as Brethren in our Great Father's House 
Surely Emil Frida is right: 
Now only begins to dawn th' Appointed Time, 
Now for the first time are revealed true Goodness,Beauty,Strength 
The Bonds of Brotherhood arise above the Powers of Hate. 

The time shall yet be when men shall rise above 

The passions of the Primal Clan. (Tennyson. 

Well may Browning's Paracelsus have vowed 

Himself to Man, not Men 
Scheffler better known as Angelus Silesius declares 

I love, but love not Men. Ye ask. What lovest thou then ? 

It is Humanity alone I love in Men. 

Loving Humanity, and studying Universal His- 
tory and Literature, the rudimentary ideals of Tribe 
Clan and Nation gradually pass away. The World 
then becomes but one great School of God, an Inn, 
a Caravanserai, in which, as a shelter, we may abide 
for a period, only to pass to higher heights. This is 
the famous Persian insight repeated so oft in the 
Shah Nahmeh, Omar Khayyam and the most of 
modern imitated Persian poems. Hugo's paraphrase 
Let us be like a bird, a moment lighted upon a twig that swings; 
He feels its sway, but sings on unaffi-ighted. 
Knowing he hath his wings. 

This is the Christian setting of the same thought : 
These all died in faith not having received the promises, but hav- 
ing seen them afar off, and were persuaded of them, and embraced 
them, and confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims on earth. 
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VII. Idol&tf^'' consists in love for a human be- 
ing of the opposite sex much greater than the same 
person's love for God ; it destroys Cosmopolitanism 
at its very roots, as it is the lover's interest to keep 
social conditions stable, nor has he leisure for re- 
forms. The following references will justify the cha- 
racterization of such love as idolatrous. Was not 
this the sin of Tennyson's Launcelot, in whom all 
that was noble and knightly clung so that the Grail 
was hidden from his sight, when he had almost at- 
tained it ? How many lovers have not scrupled to 
worship their beloved, and to address them as their 
God ! So Vivien the lissome, and Vincen the lover 
of Mireio. To give one's whole soul to a man, as 
Betty Paoli did, is not that too much. So Ali Mirza 
says of his dead wife. 

There lies all my wealth — ^no hope for me 

Although the Gates of Salvation stand ajar. 

Ada Negri is right — as the lover kissed his belo- 
ved, a light on the altar went out. 

The most reprehensible of all, because the most 
enlightened, are Robert and Elizabeth Browning ; 

And I, who only looked for God, found thee 1 
cries she, after having written the most exclusive de- 
votional poem ; and Robert, in his very last book, 
Asolando, deHberately declaring that the whole truth 
of the Universe lay in the kiss of one girl, and con- 
sidering that love greatest which depends on another 
human being for salvation, even though accompan- 
ied by utter immorality. Incredible 1 
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Is all this mere rhetoric ? If so, how account for 
the plain fact that it rises unanimously from every 
nation and age ? The feeling of flesh for flesh — into 
which Idolatry resolves itself, is just vulgar passion. 
Not till the soul loves God first, last, and wholly, 
and human beings only so far as may be consistent 
with that love, not till then has its yearnings become 
transmuted from lust into love. This idolatry of lo- 
ving a person as God, and Him secondarily, shall 
be punisned with — or let us say simply, results in 
death, inasmuch as all human ties must, sooner or 
later, be broken. He who places his whole salvation 
on them must consequently be mulcted of it, ulti- 
mately. The Universe is simply not built that way. 

The right kind of love need not however be any 
the less extreme or afFedling than the wrong kind. 
Edwin Arnold has blessed the English peoples by 
translating from the Mahabharata the story of how 
Yudhisthira refuses to enter into heaven until his 
brothers and his wife and his dog shall enter too. 
Hearing that they have been temporarily carried in- 
to Hell, he scorns to enter the open Blessed Gates, 
descends into Hell, and by his presence there tem- 
porarily lightens the suffering of the damned. And 
until the conditions he has set have been fulfilled, 
he refuses to stir even though the whole Circle of 
Divinities from Indra's Heaven come to fetch him. 
This story has lately been revived by Rossetti in 
his 'Blessed Damozel', and by Mr W. Smith in his 
'Silent Angels'. 
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VIII. Devotion to God. But if the only true 
love be for God, must men not love each other at 
all ? It is right they should; but only "in God", sub- 
ject to the love of God, to truth, to virtue, to guid- 
ance of the Spirit, to faithfulness to the highest self. 
No other union of souls can be permanent, here or 
beyond. How sublimely Sar Peladan puts this : 
I have never loved the woman that you are; I love through you a 
splendid Ideal; and I use every effort to incarnate it in your body. 

A man may hold none above a woman, always ex- 
cepting God and 'the King' — did not Lovelace say: 
1 could not love thee half so well, loved I not honour more. 
Keats speaks of a 'fellowship divine'; and Tennyson 
finds his friend in God 'worthier to be loved'; hence 
Alighieri says, that God 'increases our loves'. Spen- 
ser's 'Hymn of Heavenly Love' is a classIc;Words- 
worth's Skylark is True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home 
To reach this divine union of souls we must oft- 
en go through sorrows. In mercy God sometimes 

Breaks down our love for One, to draw it out to all Humanity, 
sings Prince Schoenaich-Carolath ; Mrs Browning : 
God keeps a niche in Heaven to hold our idols; and albeit 
He brake them to our faces, and denied that our close kisses 
Should impair their white, I know we shall behold th .m 
Raised complete, the dust swept from their beauty, — 
Glorified, new Memnons singing in the great God-light. 

This divine soul-union is premonitory of a union 

diviner still, to which vertiginous height of placing 

the whole of one's affedlions on God only, but few 

souls ever reach ; blessed indeed are they, albeit sad 

Can I suffice for Heaven, but not for Earth f (Mrs Browning. 
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This is the Shi-king's 'Hfe-long, perpetual vow' to 
be worked out in the cabin on the mountain-side. 
So was Moses lonely, so was Elijah forsaken — but 
not by God, who alone stays near till the end. 
He seeks at least upon the last and sharpest height 
Before the spirits fade away, some landing-place. 
To clasp and say. Farewell, we lose ourselves in light. 

This is the lesson of Rueckert's Narcissus-flower : 

I look to the light, do thou look to the Lord. 
Console thyself of thy loneliness, not of her departure. Trust me 
keep thy love in the mystic state; make radiant light out of it. 

says Peladan. So Gushtasp and Lohurasp gave up 
the world, and retired into the desert, as countless 
saints have done since their time. But, as Whittier's 
'Vaudois Teacher' why was this 

Spiritual strength, better offered up to Heaven (Tennyson 
not given in the beautiful hour of youth, not mere- 
ly as a last resort. So Rossetti's Mary Magdalene : 

He needs me, calls me, loves me — let me go, 
cries she to her still pressing earthly lovers. Gerok 
sings. It is well for you that I depart. Mrs Browning 
Beat purer, heart, and higher, till God unsex thee on the heavenly 
shore, where the unincarnate spirits purely aspire . . . 

and 'are as the angels in heaven'? Is it not this sort 
of love which must have animated the knights who 
forsook all things for 'the Quest'? 

Where this blessed Renunciation has been made, 
there the desire of the heart is wholly set on God, 
as the eye of the eagle is set full on the sun. There 
is no need of words. The silent desire of this divine 
communion is sufficient unto itself: 
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Serene, clad in great glory, potent, wonderful. 
They glide at will, at will they know and see; 
At wish their wills are wrought — for these are pure. 
Passionless, hallowed, perfect, free of earth. (Edwin Arnold. 

Both Shelley and Matthew Arnold realize that we 

Grow like what I contemplate To become what we sing. 

Therefore the result of the Silent Desire, which is 
Holmes' 'best prayer', of the Beatific Vision is to 
be deified, as even Athanasius did not scruple to as- 
sert. So Beatrice rose heavenward by merely looking 
at the Sun. Khai Khosrau explains this 'gazing': 
My love of Heaven is so great that I cannot exist one moment 
without devotion and prayer. 

This explains the how and why of the reports of the 
Assumptions into Heaven of Enoch, Elijah, Jesus, 
Mary, Khai Khosrau, Apollonius of Tyana, and 
many more. This knowledge is not as through a 
glass darkly, but face to face — an eternal Plotinic 
Extasy at close touch with that Love that 

Moves the Sun and the other Stars. 
O'er Thee undimned the moon-girt planets shine. 
On Thy majestic altar fade the fires 
That filled the air with smoke of vain desires. 
And all th'unclouded blue of Heaven is Thine. 

Is it any wonder that with such a Divine Lover (as 
the Persians love to call Him) Whittler cries 

Forgive me, if too close I lean my human heart on Thee. 

Thus may even we dare to answer God's Voice, as 
a child may say Amen to a Bishop's prayer, and 
Feel the way it goes. 

Every inmost aspiration is God's Angel undefiled. 
And in every 'O my Father' slumbers deep a 'Here, my Child*, 
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Chapter II 
Hum&n Potentidt.litie.r : Conservation. 

The very word 'Potentialities' implies a glory to 
be revealed, a perfection to be, as Dante would say, 
transhumanated, a logos or divine thought to be in- 
carnated in the womb of a virgin life. It brings glad 
light into weary eyes, for is it not the Good News, 
the God-spell or Gospel, the Evangel of Humanity 
the Faith that this lite is not a hopeless tangle me- 
rely, but a promise, though veiled. Even if we have 
permitted our own lives to be hopelessly enmeshed, 
we still long to hear of a crown destined for some 
human forehead. That Man can Attain is the Gos- 
pel of the Altar dedicated to the Unknown God. 

But What may Man Attain r This has^ as yet, 
been only in part, revealed. This is the riddle of the 
Sphinx. Did we know it, there would be still a Fur- 
ther Unknown. Perhaps, therefore, it is just as well 
we can dream only of the best we know, of Con- 
structive Methods, of Hygiene, of Work, of Cha- 
rader, of Responsibility, of the Urgency of Life, 
of Ideals, of the Hoped-for Beatific Consummation. 

Duties as these are, for the most part, they still 
are Potentialities only for the greater portions of 
Humanity; at least, we do know they are Potentia- 
lities for every soul ; and they are the only means 
that we know of by which the Divine Vision might 
be attained — trusting in the promise 

Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after Righteousness, 
for they shall be filled. 
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I. Con./'tructivisni. The Hindu Trinity, Brah- 
ma, Siva and Vishnu, Creator, Destroyer, Preserver^ 
sets forth high spiritual truth. By instindb, man is a 
Creator. How shall he accomplish his mission ? In 
youth he is a Sivaist ; he will destroy the old. But 
as his energy spends itslf, he becomes a Vishnuvist, 
seeking to preserve all that is good. Is not this atti- 
tude divine ? 'God' is 'good' — and this means 'use- 
ful': increasing, not decreasing the sum-total of life. 
God patiently looks on at the world, and wherever 
He sees that some utility may be subserved, there 
He acts. Destruction is the work of but low Intelli- 
gence, of brutal passion, incarnate or unincarnate. 
To avoid Destruction, to increase the stock of hu- 
man learning, health, wealth, strength, beauty, virtue 
and Holiness, that is the occupation of the Great 
White Angel, and His younger brethren. And if a 
man be god-like, he must likewise act for greater 
good, for utility to others, as well as to himself. But 
the highest utility is spiritual ; and the man who is 
a utilitarian would be able to sell all that he had, 
give it to the poor, and follow the Great White An- 
gel Himself. 

In this sense the Lord of the Field permits the 
wheat and the tares to grow together till the harvest 
lest the least stalk of wheat be injured. For 

A bruised reed shall he not break, and smoking flax shall he 
not quench, till he send forth judgment unto victory. 
One of the Elohim (Holy Ones) welcomed the 
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people who came to him for Instruction with posi- 
tive blessings, instead of negative curses. 

Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God. 
If Jonah have pity on a gourd, will God not have 
pity on six-score thousand of his own children who 
do not know their left. Surely the woman taken in 
adultery will be told to go in peace, but to sin no 
more. This is the attitude of the nobler prophecy : 
And it shall come to pass that like as I have watched over them to 
pluck up and to break down, and to throw down and to afflift, so 
will I watch over them to build and to plant, saith the Lord. 

Holmes strikes the key-note in full diapason : 
They told of cities that should fall in heaps. 
But yours of mightier cities that shall rise. 

And Whittier sings of the 

Golden Age, whose light is of the Dawn and not of Sunset, 
Forward, not Behind, Flood the new Heavens and Earth; 
And with thee bring all the old Virtues, whatsoever things 
Are pure and honest, and of good repute, but add thereto 
Whatever bard has sung, or seer has told of them 
In trance and dream; they saw the happy Isles of Prophecy. 

And why should not this affirmative position be the 
divine one, when Mephistopheles is 'the spirit who 
negatives everything' ? 'Thus saith the Lord, Break 
every yoke, undo the heavy burden', but not in ven- 
geance on the oppressor, but in mercy to the op- 
pressed. Shelley was never able to raise himself ful- 
ly above his righteous wrath against the oppressor; 
in his splendid Cythna and Laon, and even in his 
Prometheus Unbound. It is Whittier who says. 
Hold fast your Puritan heritage,but let the free thought of the Age 
Its light and sweetness add to the stern faith the Fathers had. 
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A bending staff I would not break, a feeble faith 1 would not shake 
Nor even rashly pluck away the error which some truth may stay 
Whose loss might leave the soul without a shield against . . doubt. 

No danger that such goodness lead to weakness : 

Not less shall manly deed and word rebuke an age of wrong. 
The Good Shepherd left the ninety and nine safe 
sheep in the fold, to search for the strayed wanderer 
and put her on his shoulder. And Nizami recounts 
the beautiful legend of Jesus finding on his road the 
carcase of a dog. While all were filled with disgust, 
and passed by on the other side, he alone regarded 
it tenderly, admiring the white teeth. He at least is 
able to find beauty everywhere. So says Milton that 
So little knows any but God alone to value right the good before 
him, but perverts the best things to worst abuse, or to their mean- 
est use. 

The right kind of Progress has best been expres- 
sed by Matthew Arnold in his sublime poem on it: 

Scorn ye this world, their tears, their inward cares ? 
I say unto you, see that your souls live a deeper life than theirs. 

Say ye, the spirit of man has found new roads. 

And we must leave the old faiths, and walk therein f 

Leave then the Cross as ye have left carved gods. 

But guard the fire within. 

Children of men ! the Unseen Power whose eye 

Forever doth accompany Mankind, 
Hath looked on no religion scornfully that man did ever find. 

But that ye think clear, feel deep, bear fruit well. 
The Friend of Man desires. 

Holmes cries out, 'Our duty is to save !' to become 
Mothers of Souls, Saviours, Buddas, Christs, Gods ! 
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II. Discipline. 'How I wish I had not won in 
such a contest !' cried Ulysses when, in Hades, he 
saw Ajax, whom he had driven to suicide. Well 
might he say so, for the Gods exacted from him full 
retribution. This fatality is expressed by Khayyam : 

The Moving Finger writes; and having writ 
Moves on; nor all your piety and wit 
Shall move it back to cancel half a Line: 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it. 

*A11 hope abandon, ye who enter here' is writ over 
the Gate to the place where past actions are reward- 
ed, for better or worse. The Past is dead. 

Sobered by realization of this, men will try to 
make the most possible of the remaining Future by 
Self-discipline. He makes himself no illusions, but 
thinks of Consequences, as Jelluladin advises. And 
Matthew Arnold puts this well in his 'Immortality'. 
To subdue Fate by intelligent management is the 
lesson of the 'Prometheus Bound' and of the Hito- 
padesa. It is Tennyson's rising on stepping-stones 
of our dead selves. Milton, Arnold, Tegner, Long- 
fellow, Whittier — all have memorable words : 
What though the field be lost? All is not lost! Unconquerable will. 
Consults what best may render Hell more tolerable. 
Rally the good in the depths of thyself. 
Because thou must not dream, thou need'st not then despair. 
Nor deem th' irrevocable Past as wholly wasted, wholly vain. 
If, rising on its wrecks at last to something nobler we attain. 

None knows when th' Master calls into the Sea of Death — 
Assemble none but Spirits Good around thy dwelling-place. 
Before the Ender comes whose charioteer is swift or slow disease. 
Lay up each year thy harvest of well-doing — none can take away. 
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Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul. 

As the swift seasons roll. Leave thy low-vaulted past ! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last 

Shut thee from Heaven with a dome more vast. 

Till thou at length art free. 

Leaving thine out-grown shell by life'sunresting sea. 

But it is not sufficient to intend fruitfulness: there 
is need of dogged determination to live : 
(Mrs Browning) We'll live, Aurora, we'll be strong; 

The dogs are on us, but we will not die. 
The maxim 'Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die' is not as reprehensible as Paul made it appear. 
It is the characteristic of the Greeks, and of Omar 
Khayyam; and involves the entirely laudable elem- 
ent of foresight, which indeed even the holy Jesus 
recommended to the pradice of spiritual people in 
his parable of the Unjust Steward. Only, instead of 
'let us eat and drink' let us say, 'let us pray and fast 
and make spiritual development, that we be not de- 
prived of it by any mischance, or shortness of life.' 
For to-morrow Is with God ; at any rate out of our 
knowledge — beyond assurance that we will be able 
to act for the better part. The experience of ages 
and races has demonstrated the wisdom of discern- 
ing 'adtuallties', as the French say. Proverbs are nu 
merous; for instance : A bird in the hand Is worth 
two in the bush. Browning puts it well: 

Would a man ' scape the rod ? Rabbi Ben Karshook saith. 
See that he turn to God the day before his death. 

Aye, could a man inquire when it shall come, I say. 
The Rabbi's eye shook fire — Then let him turn to-day. 
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III. Lak.bour. The third opportunity every man 
possesses within his grasp, if he will only make use 
of it, is Work. This Gospel was taught by Carlyle. 
Work, act, be busy: do something, whatever it be. 
Work spiritually; if not that, mentally; if neither 
willing nor able for this, then sweep, cook, sew — it 
matters not what, so you be not inactive. This was 
the Gospel of Hesiod, in the dawn of Greece : 
Labor increases thy worth in the sight of the eternal Gods; 
Labor is no disgrace, but laziness brings thee disgrace; 
Soon as thou servest Labor, the laggard straightway will envy thee 
Because of thy great wealth; and Virtue follows, and Honour. 

Such also, in the sight of Goethe's Divinity (in the 
Faust) is the use of the Devil : 

Human activity flags only too quickly; soon does man long for 
ease-full rest. Hence I gladly give him that Companion who ex- 
cites, and works, and who, as Devil, is forced to labor ceaselessly. 

Martin thinks that every man takes the line of 
least resistance. It is against such a view that the 
Gospel of work is directed. The frequently seen he- 
roism of doing a little more work than may be re- 
quired belies it, as statement of the fadts of human 
nature, which are far more accurately represented in 
Browning's last words : 

Strive and thrive, speed, fight on, fare ever, there as here. 
Vrchlicky (Emil Frida) utters a new and divine note 
when he heralds the Era of Work — down with the 
prison, with the sin and the guilt, and the slavery — 
long life to Free Humanity, freed by Thought and 
serious labour. It is only for idle hands that the De- 
vil can find work to do : emotion, passion, crime. 
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But Labor is of specific value for more than mere 
correction of Passion, such as that to which Adam 
was condemned, not so much as a vengeance, as a 
wise and tender leading into such paths as would 
naturally redeem him to his better self, though ar- 
duous and unattradlive. Labor implies Effort ; and 
Effort is the very marrow of Morality, which con- 
sists of Adlion and Habit. A spiritual state which 
could be had without Effort were a Fool's Paradise, 
Magic, a Cheat, that in the end would cost dearly. 

Nothing illustrates this better than Matthew Ar- 
nold's poem 'Morality', in which the Earth admires 
Man for his 'severe', 'earnest' air, which is foreign 
to her, who rushes with the swift spheres in joy, and 
•sleeps when she will. Yet she remembers it dimly: 
'Twas when the heavn'ly house I trod, lay on the breast of God. 

Gcethe's Easter Angels save Faust by this thought: 

Christ has arisen from the lap of decay; joyfully tear yourself 
loose from your bands. To you who aftively praise him; who by 
deeds prove your love to him; who share each others' needs; who 
preach and travel, promising salvation; to you is he present, to you 
alone is he near. 

This strenuousness is the key-note of Meredith : 
Our song and star are they to lead the tidal multitude and blind 
From bestial to the higher breed by fighting souls of love divined. 
They scorned the ventral dream of peace unknown in nature; (for 
Life begets with fair increase beyond the flesh, if life be true. 

"Where Life is at her grind-stone set, that she may give us edg- 
ing keen." "Behold the life at ease: It drifts. The sharpened life 
commands its course. ""Strength is of the plain root-virtues born; 
Strength ye shall gain by service, prove in scorn. Train by endur- 
ance, by Devotion shape. Strength is not won by miracle or rape. 
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We will confine ourselves to but a few quotations 
from our English classics : 

But strength of mind is Exercise, not Rest; 
The rising tempest puts in act the soul. 
Parts it may ravage, but preserves the whole. (P°P^ 

Long is the way. And hard, that out of Hell leads up to light. 
Free men freely work. Whoever fears God, fears to sit at ease. 
What height we know not, but the way we know. 
And how, by mounting ever, we attain, and so climb on. 
So Milton and Mrs Browning; the American poets: 
Awake! arise! the athlete's arm loses its strength by too much rest; 
The fallow land, the untilled farm produces only weeds at best. 
Thus at the flaming forge of life our fortunes must be wrought; 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped eaeh burning deed and thought. 
Better to stem with heart and hand the roaring tide of life than lie 
Unmindful, on its flowery strand of God's occasions drifting by; 
Better with naked nerve to bear the needles of this goading air. 
Than in the lap of sensual ease, forego the godlike power to do. 

The godlike aim to know. 

Of the foreign writings none is more apt than the 

Hitopadesa: As the chariot will not move upon a single wheel; 

even so Fate succeedeth not without human exertion. 

So in their Heft-khans Rustem and Isfendiyar come 

to a place where, to reach their Goal, they prefer to 

a safe road which takes six months, the seven-days' 

road beset by unconquerable demons. So Geijer : 

To the Hall of the Gods lead many roads. 

But courage chooses the shorter. 

What stone would in the house be built must first be trimmed. 

So Rueckert, while A.K.Tolstoi cries with fervour. 

Row, my Brothers, till you make a current go up-stream; 

Seek strength in faith; we must succeed and reach the saving shore 
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IV. Chdj:&.cter. The diredt result of disciplin- 
ed labour (which forms Culture) is Charader, the 
new second nature, so that man acts only from some 
incarnated principle, and can be depended upon to 
act in certain moral manners under given conditions. 

The first aspedt of Character is Self-Dependence. 
Immortalized by Emerson, it is best expressed by 
Whitman: Sit awhile, dear Son, here are biscuits to eat, here is 
milk to drink; but as soon as you sleep and renew yourself, I kiss 
you with a good-bye kiss and open the gates for your egress hence 
I am the teacher of athletes; He most honours my style who 

under it learns to destroy the teacher. 

Self-Dependence forces man to use his own dis- 
crimination and reason, which together constitute 
Conscience, best expressed by Rueckert, 

Supposing then thou hadst by arts the Judges won for thee. 
What use so long as thou canst not thyself from guilt acquit? 
'Tis man's perdition to be safe when for the truth he ought to die. 
So nigh is grandeur to the dust, so near to God is man. 
When Duty whispers low. Thou Must, the youth replies, I Can. 

Conscience in action is called Virtue. 
Set all thy faith on Virtue; no enemy can rob that jewel; 
Nor flood nor flame consume it; lo. Chance rules all other thingi. 

So sings Kochanowsky; while Goethe says. 

Who would possess what he inherits must deserve it. 

Pope asks the pertinent question. 

But sometimes Virtue starves while Vice is fed — 
What then ? Is the reward of Virtue, Bread ? 

Virtue's Reputation is beyond price. So Hiranyika, 
caught in a trap, cries out to the Mouse who tries to 
deliver him first before the others whom he had un- 
wittingly led also into the trap, (in the Hitopadesa) 

Why dost thou hesitate over this perishable body composed but of 
flesh, bones and excrements ? O friend, support my reputation! 
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V. Reyponyibility is the next step in human 
development. Vrchhcky expresses this transition: 

I believe that when the grave's white vault shall oe'r me arch, 
I'll find that all my unfulfilled ideals of joy, and love unrealized 
Again will have receded into future times so very far, so far. 
Labour alone abode with me, a light-house bright 
That shone for me in life's dark night, and o'er the wave. 
And with power divine shone far, so far. 
Drifting on tides of emotions is not freedom; it is 
the most fatalistic determination, and includes guilt 
for not having rowed upstream, which had yet been 
a possibility, latent within him. Homer' s god says, 
Alas, how forsooth do mortals reproach the Gods! For they say 
that their evils are from us, whereas they themselves through their 
own infatuation suffer griefs beyond what is destined.. 

Fortune attendeth the lion among men who exerteth himself. 
They are but weak men who declare fate the only cause. 
So the Hitopadesa. Longfellow nobly cries. 

Awake, arise, the hour is late. Angels are knocking at thy door; 
They are in haste, and cannot wait — departed, come no more. 

But how to reconcile Responsibility with scienti- 
fic Determinism ? The wisest can but give hints. 

Nay, but faint not, idly sighing Destiny is mightiest; 

Sesamum holds oil in plenty, but it yieldeth none unpressed. 
It is said that Fate is nothing but deeds committed in a former state 
of existence; wherefore it behoveth a man vigilantly to exert the 
powers he is possessed of. 

So the Hitopadesa; Longfellow also is suggestive : 

The Gods implore not, plead not, solicit not; they only 
Offer Choice and Occasion which, being passed, return no more. 

Milton's is a happy statement of the difficulty: 
That thou art happy, owe to God; that thou continuest such, owe 
to thyself. 
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The problem of Responsibility, or rather its cru- 
cial Importance is well stated by Mrs Browning : 
Not even Christ himself can save Man else than he holds his soul. 
No force divine can human love compel. 
The sweet persuasion of His voice respects the sanftity of will. 

A most instrudlive study of the question is the 
Biblical story of Balaam, to whom was granted free- 
dom of choice in the matter of following the mes- 
sengers of Balak. He enquired of the Lord, who 
advised him against following them. But when re- 
wards persuaded him to go, he found the road open 
to him. Even though the Angels of the Lord gave 
him while on the road a warning in an unmistakable 
manner, yet was he permitted to go on. But even at 
the last moment God inspired him with words op- 
posite to those Balak desired of him. But here Ba- 
laam balked; he would not disobey God point-blank 
so that he blessed Israel. Nevertheless the natural 
result of his skirting so close to the zone of disobe- 
dience was his being killed together with Balak. 

Whittier has well represented all this : 
I walked by my own light; but when the ways of faith divided 
Was I to force unwilling feet to tread the path that I did? 
I touched the garment-hem of truth, yet saw not all its splendor. 
I knew enough of doubt to feel for every conscience tender. 
God left men free of choice as when his Eden -trees were planted; 
Because they chose amiss should I deny the gift he granted- ? 

This sketch of Responsibility would not be ade- 
quate without a mention of the Choice of Hercules 
or, the Two Ways — a moral lesson that haunted an- 
tiquity, and found its way even into Christianity. 
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VI. Strange, is it not, that rational humans so 
easily deceive themselves into forgetfulness of the 
historical records of Fdtilure ? Under the imbecile 
pretext of cheerfulness or immoral plea of vicarious 
Love, men are persuaded into the fool's paradise 
that they will be saved in their sins, instead of from 
them, and that all is well, whether they fail or not. 
How much more manly is it not to look the facts in 
the face ; to realize that, arguing from the analogy of 
history the overwhelming probability lies on the side 
of failure for the majority, among which we doubt- 
less are; that success is indeed possible, but only to 
the most desperate endeavours ! Were it not that 
Christians are those who least realize the significance 
of the unvarnished words of their own Master, 
would they not agree to this, and indeed be remind- 
ing us that it was their own Jesus who is reported 

to have said 

Many are called, but few are chosen. 

Narrow is the way, and straight is the gate. 

And few there be that find it- 

Of course, mere gloating over failure were evil ; 
but worse, far worse is Whitman's thoughtless, glad 
welcome of misfortune and death, with never an in- 
spiration for the present higher life drawn from it, 
a useful lesson for the present life. 

How true is the story of the place called Bochim 
or Vale of Tears where the Angel of the Lord met 
the Children of Israel to announce to them that be- 
cause they had not obeyed the Lord in driving out 
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the enemy the latter should remain permanently, a 
thorn in their side. Again, when the spies had re- 
turned from investigating the Promised Land, the 
people refused to go up ; but next day, when they 
wanted to go up, the Lord forbad. Later, again, the 
Lord was angry with the Children of Israel, wished 
to destroy them and offered to raise up a new nation 
from the loins of Moses, who refused; they did not 
know how near they had been to destruction. The 
Foolish Virgins — was any place of repentance left 
for them ? Nay, not even though, like Esau, they 
sought it carefully with tears. Paul cries out. 

Know ye not that they which run in a race run all, but one re- 
ceiveth the prize? So run, that ye may obtain. 

I therefore so run, not as uncertainly; so fight I, not as one that 
beateth the air. But I keep under my body, and bring it into sub- 
jeftion; lest that by any means, when I have preached to others, I 
myself should be a cast-away. 

Sad, but beautiful and true is the 'RhcEcus' of 

Lowell. He had had the privilege of access to a 

Spirit of beauty and joy. But he sinned. 

The night had gathered around him; o'er the plain 

The city sparkled with its thousand lights. 

And sounds of revel fell upon his ear 

Harshly and like a curse; above, the sky 

With all its bright sublimity of stars 

Deepened, and on his forehead smote the breeze: 

Beauty was all around him, and delight — 

But from that eve he was alone on earth . . . 

"Alas", the Voice replied, " 'tis thou art blind. 

Not I unmerciful ; I can forgive. 

But have no skill to heal thy spirit's eyes; 

Only the soul hath power o'er itself" 

With that again there murmured, "Nevermore." 
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VII. Who makes the right use of Failure will 
a<5tually praftise his IdeS^l^. So Bayard Taylor : 
Give Me thy trust : My child thou art, and I will lead thee 
Through the years to Hopes and Passions, Loves and Fears, till 
Following up Life's endless plan a strong and self-dependent Man 
I see thee stand and strive with men; thy Father now thy Brother 

then. 

The greatest sin is to have a low Ideal, Bagvad-gita: 
Among thousands of men scarce one striveth for Perfeftion; 
Of the successful Strivers scarce one knoweth Me in essence. 

Meredith saw 

Colossal on enormous mound. Majestic Gods we saw confer. 

And Emerson beheld the gigantic Lords of Life; 
Little Man, . . never mind; the founder thou, thy race are these. 

Matthew Arnold is not far from the truth : 

Know, Man hath all that Nature hath, and more. 

And in that More lie all his hopes of good. 

Nature and Man can never be close friends; 
Fool, if thou canst not pass her, rest her slave. 

The Persian Ibn Jemim tells of the 'Woman of the 
World' who is still virgin since eternity because not 
a single one of her numberless suitors had proved 
himself a Man; not one had aftualized the Ideal of 
attaining her perfection, Tennyson exhorts to 

Follow the star that lights the desert pathway, yours or mine; 

Forward till you see the highest Human Nature is divine. 

Meredith puts it quaintly : 

More gardens will they win than any lost ; 

The vile plucked out of them, the unlovely slain; 

Not forfeiting the beast with which they are crossed. 

To stature of the Gods will they attain. 

They shall uplift the Earth to meet her Lord, 

Themselves the attuning chord. 
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It were strange If Mrs Browning taught not Ideals: 

It takes a soul to move a body; it takes a high-souled man to move 

The masses, even to a cleaner style. It takes the Ideal 

To blow a hair's breadth oiF the dust of the actual. 

Your Fouriers failed because not poets enough to understand 

That life develops from within. What height we know not. 

But the way we know, and how by mounting ever we attain. 

Not without deep emotion is it possible to read 
of the New Jerusalem whsre there shall be no night 
nor any tears, and wherein dwells forevermore the 
beauty of the Lord Himself. The Twelve Gates 
shall bar out the unclean dogs; only the pure may 
enter in. 

Yet even these glories belong to the Past. May 
not the future hold in store some vision nobler yet? 
Perhaps there lives some dreamy boy untaught 
In schools, some graduate of the field or street. 
Who shall become a master of the art. 
An admiral sailing the high seas of thought. 
Fearless and first, and steering with his fleet 
For lands not yet laid down in any chart. 

So prophesies Longfellow, and Holmes fulfils it so; 

My life shall be a challenge, not a truce! 
This is my homage to the mightier powers. 
To ask my boldest question undismayed. 
By muttered threats that some hysteric sense 
Of wrong or insult will convulse the throne 
Where Wisdom reigns supreme. 

And this wisdom, what is it? God, God, God ! 
That God which ever lives and loves 
One God, one Law, one Element 
And one far off divine Event 
Toward which the whole Creation moves. 

That God may be all in all. 
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Chapter III 
The Higher P&.nthei^m ; Att&.inment. 

I. God's Imm&.nence in the World is the sub- 
limest theme of the poets — too numerous to name. 

Earth's crammed with heav'n, and every bush afire with God. 
The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the hills and the plains. 
Are not these, O Soul, the vision of Him who reigns ? 
In humming loom of Time I work the living garment of Divinity. 
All are but part of one stupendous Whole, 
Whose Body Nature is, and God the Soul. 

Centuries before Athanasius had told the pagans 
they had no pretext of ignorance of God, having be- 
fore them Nature, his image ; they had only to look 
Through Nature up to Nature's God ; 
But alas that it was left for Pope to say 
Slave to no sect, who takes no private road. 
The poplared hill is a 'calm of God' 
Made visible that men might bless it at their will. 
May not the lofty mountains and the hills 
Be Voice of God; his song, the gentle flowers; 
His chant, the stars' procession; and alas. 
His only sigh, these human hearts of ours. 

Had we but space to give Hugo's inimitable Extase 
as we can give Mrs Browning's belief 

That ev'ry natural flower which grows on earth 

Implies a flower on the spiritual side. 
Substantial, archetypal, all aglow with blossoming causes. 

Thus each star becomes a 'burning artery' that is a 
Conduit of God's life afar. 
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Brahma, the immanent Deity, is everywhere. 
They reckon ill who leave Me out; 
When Me they fly I am the wings; 
I am the doubter and the doubt; 
And I the hymn the Brahmin sings 
It is God who 'walks' in the morning wind, in silent 
mute, and sacred majesty (Maurice Stern). Whittier: 
And India's mystics sang aright 
Of the one life pervading all. 
One Being's tidal rise and fall. 
In soul and form, in sound and sight. 
Eternal outflow and recall. 
In the God we live and move and have our being. 
1 saw the Great was small, and also saw the Small was great 
For God's own image was in all I saw. Jelluladin. 

This Presence of God is revealed in the beauty 
of the world; Browning pointing out the connexion 
God 's in his heaven. All's right with the world. 
Only a flower, yet whispering fond 
The tidings glad from realms above. 
Bidding our hearts with joy respond 
To God the Father's boundless love. — J. Plummer. 
Even the weeds are the work of God (Gulistan 

Yet He who made the flowers placed us on the self-same sod; 
He knows our reason for being. We are grass in the garden of God 

In a thousand flow'rs is the writing of love engraved; 
How beautiful is the Earth when it bears the Heav'ns. Rueckert. 
Rightly does Johanna Ambrosius say that it is thro' 
the beauty of Nature that those whose finer senses 
are closed learn to see the beauty of God, and feel 
his Presence. One bird, one star, one flower are, ei- 
ther of them, enough to make life worth living. 
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Not only the beauty of Nature reveals the Pres- 
ence of God; the human frame, and its product, a 
city. Memorable are Wordsworth's lines on London 

Earth has not anything to show more fair; 

Dull would he be of soul who could prss by 

A sight so touching in its majesty. 
Knowest thou Me not? As God, I glow with thee, and feel; 
When I forsake, 'tis but to leave more place for Beauty's entering. 

Says Vrchlicky. So says Rueckert from the Persian: 
Of that Great Tree that ever bears new leaves, am I a leaf; 
Let Winds destroy me, tear me down, my Stem remains untouched 
O Sun, I am thy Beam; O Rose, I am thy fragrant Breath; 
I am thy Drop, O Sea. I am thy Breeze, O Air. 

Mrs Browning) God! God! Spirit of my spirit! who movest 
Thro* seraph veins in burning deity to light the quenchless pluses ! 
Well said Keats, Truth is Beauty, Beauty Truth. 
The World-spirit works through the power of Man. (Tegner. 

Like a latin manuscript is man (Mrs. Browning 
Poring o'er which obscene text we may discern 
Perhaps some fair, fine trace of what was written once 
Some up-stroke of an alpha and omega expressing the old Scripture 

Unless Beauty bewithin, how could Man make it ? 
Thou seest no beauty, save thou make it first; 
Man, Woman, Nature, is but each a glass 
Where the soul sees the image of herself. 
Visible echoes, offspring of herself. (Holmes 

It is the God within, therefore, who leads us to re- 
cognize the God without, as colour-blindness alters 
the scenery. Consequently, who seeks to find God 
without must first develop the God within. Theism 
is therefore based on Pantheism. Jesus was there- 
fore right when he told men to look for the King- 
dom of Heaven within themselves; and Sokratcj 
was right when he said to them. Know Thyself. 
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II. What hinders God's Imm2k.nence in the 

Self from being recognized ? The motions of the 
body, the afFeftions and passions of the flesh, the 
weariness of the mind, all these operate in disturb- 
ing the mirror-like, glassy surface of the lake, so 
that the rays of the sun's light cannot penetrate it. 
This is the time-worn Hindu illustration, and there 
is no denying that it is very apt in certain senses ; 
The Western writers, not so symbolical, limit them- 
selves to the bald statement of the principle under- 
lying that picturesque parable — the opposition be- 
tween Spiritual Perception and Passion. Mary Mag- 
dalene throws away the cup of wine, and falls down 
before the Christ, tears streaming down her cheeks. 
Could but thy soul, O Man, become a silent night, 
God would be born in thee, and set all things aright. 

So sings that true Silesian Angel, Scheffler. Verily, 
we have sinned against our souls, following lower 
Lords (Edwin Arnold). So the Bhaghavadh-Gita : 
Triple is the Gate of Hell, destruftive of the Self — Lust, Wrath, 
and Greed; therefore let Man avoid these three. 

The Greek counterpart to this, the 'Pidture' of Ke- 
bes, calls them Opinions, Desires, and Lusts. 'As a 
lamp sheltered from the wind flickereth not'. Jami 
portrays the returning soul looking back from sin : 
Supreme is thine Original degree, thy star upon the top of Heav'n 
But Lust will bring it down, down to the dust. 

That the heart should become the mirror of God 
is the dream of Ferid-din Attar; and Paul writes of 
lihe time when we shall see not as in a mirror darkly 
but face to face. 
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Unless the mirror be clean it breaks reflexions. 
Glory about thee, without thee, and thou fulfillest thy doom 
Making Him broken gleams, and a stifled splendor and gloom. 
Purify, sanffify thy nature, clarify it from harshness, change it; 
Woe to him who makes gloom of the faint traces of God's image. 

So cries de Genestet, the spiritual Dutch poet. 
With what cracked pitchers go we to deep wells in this world ! 
So observes Mrs Browning rightly; and we do so 
when whole oceans of it were not enough. 

But as our modern life is unavoidably complicated 
our modern life will have to develop the heroism to 
fuse all these elements, as Rachel did (M. Arnold. 
In her, like us, there clashed contending powers, 
Germany, France, Christ, Moses, Rome, 
The strife, the mixture in her soul is ours. 
Her genius and her glory are our own. 
For not to any race or any clime 
Is the complete sphere of life revealed; 
Gathering from every land the prismal gleams 
Which when united form the perfeft ray. 

Trailing only clouds of glory do we come from God 
when we should be blazing in effulgent splendour. 
This is the common Persian insight; Ferid-din Attar 
A jewel am I; all beings mirror their face in it, as in ten thousand 
mirrors; but thou bearest in thine own spirit the whole Universe, 
together with the King of all being Himself. 

Men bear God in their spirits; but He might as 
well be far away, unless they refled his light. 

To God then all souls are alike; he is within each. 

We have the Truth, they cry; and yet their oracle. 
Trumpet it as they will, is but the same as thine. 

Above the whole earth is stretched the same sky; 

God is above all, within each forevermore. 
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III. Know Thyself is therefore the kernel of 
all spirituality. Look within, for the Kingdom of 
Heaven, for the Still Small Voice, the Inner Light, 
the Intelleftual Radiance, Knowledge of God's will. 

There, syllabled by silence, let me hear 
The Still Small Voice that reached the Prophet's ear. (Whittier. 

To Becerra the Voice came, to remind him that is 
best which lies nearest : do the duty next at hand. 

Shape from that thy work of art. 
In the 'Vision of Sir Launfal' the Angel sought so 
far is found, years after, at the gate of home. And 
according to Plutarch the Genius of Sokrates warn- 
ed him from within himself what not to do. Polon- 
ski sings of the Inner Voice, and Tjutschew preach- 
es the consciousness of the universal life of God. 
Then of the Thee-in-Me who works behind 
The Veil, I lifted up my hands to find 
A lamp amid the Darkness; and I heard 
As from Without, the Me-Within-Thee-BIind. (Omar, 

Milton's 'Umpire Conscience' is this ; Keats : 
He ne'er is crown'd who fears to follow where airy voices lead. 
Whittier's 'still witness within the heart' that 

The true Soul that cannot but go true (Jami 

Goes as straight and fast as light, as high as God. (Mrs Browning 

But de Genestet the wise spiritual leader is cautious 

Go, seek for something in thy heart — but see to it 

That thou succeed in drawing something out of it. 

How far from here to Heav'n? Not very far, my friend; 

A single hearty step will all thy journeys end. 

So Scheffler. Max Kalbeck, the German poet adds. 

What Death and Life took from you must you restore yourself; 
And out of Darkness and Grief must your own Genius raise you. 
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'Know Thyself is the oracle of Sesostres, of So- 
krates, of the Christian Fathers. Faust asks rightly 
Is Parchment indeed the sacred well, from which a drink quench- 
es thirst forevermore? Refreshment nevermore can be thine own 
until it spring from thine own heart. 

Ev'n in a palace life may be led well . . 

And when my ill-schooled spirit is aflame 

Some nobler, ampler stage of life to win, 

I'll stop and say. There were no succour here — 

The aids to nobler life are all within. 

So Matthew Arnold. Geijer asks with pertinency. 

What helps it if we have all, only not ourselves ? 
Can any have experience vicariously ? So Sokrates 
on the strength of his own experience dares to say : 

For I have heard the voices of the Immortal Gods. 
Like our English Hartley Coleridge, Rueckert says 
Whatever earthly thing thou would'st begin, lift it up in prayer 
to God. In prayer wilt thou find a touchstone whether thy earth- 
ly purpose dares to stand before the heav'nly Will. 

Who finds more faults in himself than in others. 

He is safe, for he knows himself. 

This is Simienski's safe test. Scheffler is ever wise : 
Though Christ a thousand times in Bethlehem be bom 
If he's not born in thee, thy soul is still forlorn. 

Know then thyself, presume not God to scan; 

The proper study of Mankind is Man. 

So our sensible Pope. And was not this what our 
own Emerson meant when he complains. The Soul 
is not preached ! For indeed, what are they all, both 
Greece and Rome, and all their pride. 

When Man in the bush with God may meet ? 
Proud indeed is the record of Matthew Arnold : 
Yea, I take myself to witness that I have loved no darkness, so- 
phisticated no truth, nursed no delusion, allowed no fear. 
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M, Arnold, Goethe, Tennyson all say the same : 

Man has a mind to plan his safety; Know that, and help thyself. 
'Tis not the spirit-world that's closed; thy sense is clogged ! 
Speak to him thou, for He hears, and spirit with spirit can meet; 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet. 

Thus is God known within the self, so Pope calls 
him 'the God within the mind'; and Mrs Browning, 
'God, the spirit of my spirit'. Shelley sings, 

I have heard by my own heart this joyous truth averred 
The spirit of the worm beneath the sod 
In love and worship blends itself with God. 

Hatred of cant and doubt of human creeds may well be felt; 

The unpardonable sin is to deny the Word of God within. 

So Whittier; nor can we refrain from the Biblical 
That they should seek the Lord if haply they might find him, 
though he be not far from every one of us . . . Neither shall they 
say, lo here, or lo there, for behold, the Kingdom of God is 
within you. 

The human self is therefore a kind of outlet for 
the Divine; or, from the eternal and infinite sea of 
light and strength the outlet is within each man. 

O Perkhon, may thy spirit gently breathe through my deeds ! 
cries the devout Lettish pagan ; Wordworth sees 
Man's Immortality broods o'er him like the Day, 
A Master o'er a Slave, a Presence which is not to be put by. 
Let us clean the tubes and wait for rains 
said Mrs Browning, most probably unconscious of 
following closely in thought early Church Fathers 
whose delight it was to think of man as a flute. Jami 
says; The Almighty hand, that out of common earth 

Thy mortal outward to the perfeft form 
Of beauty moulded, in the fleeting dust 
Inscribed Himself, and in thy bosom set 
A mirror to refleft Himself in thee. 
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IV. Divine Des./*tiny. The end of the process 
that begins as Conscience, or occasional listening to 
the Divine Voice is to vibrate so perfectly with, or 
be attuned to the Divine as to justify the description 
of having become divine. So Dante calls the Blessed 
'lamps' of the divine fire, the unapproachable Light. 
God dwelleth in a light far out of human ken; 
Become thyself that light, and thou wilt see him then. 

So Scheffler; this is blessedness indeed (A.P.Neale 

To know myself born for a future with God for its centre and sun 
Whose cycles all golden with glory for ever and ever shall run. 

Motes in th'eternal splendour of the Sun 
Are the heart, and ev'ry star of night, and songs of lark. 
The fragrance of the rose, and all that lives and strives and laughs. 
O Light, whether thou dartest from the clouds as lightning. 
Or glowest in the glow-worm or the darkling sea; 
Whether moon, or star or sun to thee give birth. 
Light, where'er thou shinest— lo, I worship thee. 

So sings Feisi; and no less sublimely Jami, 

Thyself prime Archetype, and ultimate Accomplishment of Man. 

We cannot omit these words of Mahmud Shebisteri 

You ask who may be called a Pilgrim of the Path ? 

He who exaftly knows his Origin; 

Who as a free-man passes swiftly through the world. 

Who has, his passions' steps retracing, come to God. 

Until he has become a Human Perfeft and Entire. 

When man shall have become divine, his words 
will have become so too; till then his prophecies con- 
sist of the Divine Voice speaking through his lips. 
From the clouds never fell a Voice divine into the ear of Man; 
But in himself, there have I listened for it. 
There did I hear the heavenly choir. (de Genestet 

The least of songs, tho' worldly, contains within itself a prayer; 
With look divine it lightens up a corner of the world. (Rueckert. 
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How known, they know not; why, they cannot find; 
So straight call out on genius; say, A man produced this. 
When much rather they should say, 'Tis insight, and he saw this. 

So Mrs Browning, who may represent our English 
poets; but the European are not any less conscious 
of their prophetic dignity — but Hendel sings best. 

To Thee, O God, I swear the great and beautiful oath; 
Faithful will I ever be to the highest law; devoutly, worthily of 
Sacred priesthood's dignity, will I administer thy Prophetic Word. 

Lanier's Bards or Holy Malcontents are priests of 

Petoesi' Temple of Poetry, which ever remains open 

to those who come to pray. But Tegner is Inspired 

Midst stress of storm deity seizes on me; a god dwells in my song. 
Keep up the fire! and leave the generous flames to shape themselves 
The Breath whose might I have invoked in song descends on me; 
My spirit's bark is driv'n far from the shore, far from the trem.bl- 
ing throng whose sails were never to the tempest given. 

This mantic fury is the kernel of which poetry is 
the rind, acutely observes Nizami. But enough. 

It is by uttering Divinity, that men grow divine. 
Kolzow knows of naught more reverend than man; 
more than temples, thinks Whittier's Cesarius. For 
after all, it is the Man who is needed, as said by 
Goethe's Mephistopheles, in immortal words : 

How Merit and Good Fortune are connefted will never entei 
the minds of those fools. Had they even the Philosopher's-Stone, 
It wera useless for lack of a Philosopher to use it. 

Pope, Matthew Arnold, Shelley say the same : 

An honest Man is the noblest work of God. 
This is the new world's Gospel, Be ye Men. 
The Man remains, — sceptreless, free, uncircumscribed, but man; 
Equal, unclassed, tribeless and nationless. 
Exempt from awe, worship and degree; the king 
Over himself; just, gentle, wise — but Man. 
t 
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V. Self-Dependence. In all the fore-going the 
soul was repeatedly directed to depend on itself. If 
it do so there is no escaping the conclusion that the 
soul becomes its own heaven and hell. Pope catches 
the right spirit when he says 

What Conscience diftates to be done, or warns me not to di 
This teach me more than hell to shun. 
That more than heaven pursue. 
The classical expression of the thought is of course 
that of Omar Khayyam : 

I sent my soul through the Invisible 
Some letter of the after-life to spell; 
And by and by my soul returned to me. 
And answered, I myself am Heaven and Hell: 
Heaven but the Vision of fulfilled desire. 
And Hell the shadow of a soul on fire. 
Cast on the darkness into which ourselves 
So late emerged from, shall so soon expire. 
Magnificent is Milton's word about Satan : 

For within him Hell he brings, and round him, nor from Hell 
One step more than from himself can fly by change of place. 

Heaven is there where love and faith made heaven — let me go! 

says Yudhisthira, preferring Hell with his brethren 
than the Heaven he has merited and attained with- 
out them. An echo of this are the indistind traditi- 
ons of the descent into Hell of Jesus. How true is 
Longfellow's word that Heaven is as near by sea as 
by land, since It is within the soul itself. We are sure 
that it is a state or condition, whether or not there 
be also places suitable for the assembling, centering 
or gravitation of souls in such conditions. 
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Considerations of place are therefore negligeable; 
as Rueckert remarks, the stars are visible from eve- 
rywhere. Whittier presents this thought often. 
There is no place where God is not; 
Love will make, where'er it be, a holy spot. 
The cross-boughed tree marked the spot and made it holy ground; 
He needs the earthly city not who hath the heav'nly found. 
In mercy or in judgment he shall turn or overturn. 
Till the heart shall be his temple where all of Him shall learn. 

Rachel, the actress, stops by the empty play-house. 
Ah, where the spirit its highest life hath led. 
All spots, matched with that spot, are less divine; 
And Rachel's Switzerland, her Rhine are here. 

That the Soul itself is the sacred sanctuary is the 
manifoldly repeated message of SchefBer. 
The Soul wherein God dwells, what Church could holier be ? 
Becomes a walking tent of holy majesty. 

Pope summarizes the whole matter perfectly : 

To Thee whose temple is all space, whose altar earth, sea, skies 
One chorus let all Being raise, all Nature's incense rise. 

The road is within. None can hinder a willing soul. 

'The Vision of Sir Launfal' tells the truth — Christ 

knocks at the door of each soul; "whosoever will" 

Let him come and take the waters of life freely. 

So also Uhland's 'Beggar' was the Lord Himself ; 

so also Christina Rossetti's 'Despised and Rejected' 

To bring thee to thy God Love takes the shortest route; 

The way which knowledge leads is but a round-about. 

But love is in the power of all. Well says Lowell ; 
Earth gets its price for what Earth gives us; 
'Tis Heaven alone that is given away; 
'Tis only God may be had for the asking; 
June may be had by the poorest comer. 
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VI Divine Di./'content. Although the Higher 
Pantheism reveals to Man his divinity, it must not 
be forgotten that it is as yet but a possibility. For 
the very divinest of his attributes is to discover wi- 
thin himself infinite depths, endless reaches of pos- 
sibilities, endowing him with a hunger and thirst af- 
ter all this ever-deepening holiness and beauty — a 
Divine Discontent. Surely this constitutes the mea- 
sure of a man's value — his possibilities, his destined 
divinity. Let a man but lull or destroy this hunger; 
being satisfied, he will no more alter, repent, im- 
prove, grow, develop, evolve, progress, or deify. He 
is dead already, while yet living. He is but flotsam 
and jetsam stranded on the seashore; an empty shell 
whose only significance is that of a fossil, a speci- 
men, a curio. 

This is the significance of Goethe's Faust. He was 
to forfeit his soul to Mephistopheles 

Should I ever say to the present moment. 
Linger with me, I would enjoy thee more. 

The drama unrolls successively in every condition 
and country — but nowhere is rest; no, not until the 
blessedness of a good conscience dawns on Faust, 
who involuntarily expressing satisfaction technically 
loses his wager to Mephistopheles who rightly feels 
cheated by the Heavenly Powers, quite failing to 
understand that it was to Divine Discontent Faust 
had committed himself; to eflfect which Gretchen 
was removed to a higher heaven, lest in meeting her 
Faust become contented with a lower heaven. 
The Eternal- Feminine draws us ever upward. 
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This Divine Discontent receives further an excei 
lent illustration from its opposite. Sensual Content, 
as expressed in Tennyson's Homeric 'Choric Song'. 

But they, going immediately, were mingled with the Lotos-eat- 
ing men; nor did the Lotophagi devise destruction for our compa- 
nions, but they gave them to taste of the Lotos. But whoever of 
them ate of the pleasant fruit of the Lotos, he no longer wished to 
bring back news, nor to return, but they preferred to stay there 
with the Lotophagi eating Lotos, and to be forgetful of return. 

Ah, the fatal Lotos ! How many, having tasted it, 

forget their return to their divine home above! This 

Lotos is not entirely imaginary, either; has not 

opium unnerved the Chinaman, coca the Peruvian, 

tobacco, alcohol and absinthe the Caucasian race ? 

Divine Unrest is it which makes 'a thing of beauty' 

A joy forever. Its loveliness increases; it will never pass into no- 
thingness; but still will keep a bower quiet for us. (These) Glories 
infinite haunt us, till they become a cheering light unto our souls, 
and bound to us so fast that whether there be shine or gloom o'er- 
cast they always must be with us, or we die. 
And Keats died, where most young men would have 
lived; it takes an Alexander to sigh for more worlds 
to conquer. True, Nature's beauties are unique; but 

Not for these I raise the song of thanks and praise; 
But for those obstinate questionings of sense and outward things. 

Fallings from us, vanishings. 
Intimations of Immortality, shadowy recollections. 

Be they what they may, are yet the fountain light of our day. 
Are yet a master-light of all our seeing. 
Should we not also with Wordsworth wish that 
strenuous action become our destiny. 

And life be one perpetual growth of heav'n-ward enterprise. 
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Tegner says truly that to the true saint 

The Earth grows small and narrow; with heavenly home-sickness 
the wanderer longs and pines, and the yearning of the spirit is de>- 
votion. 

In each heart trembles a compass-needle 
Which restless turns to the eternal home. 

So Prince Schcsnaich-Carolath; and Rueckert says. 

The Swallow leaves her nest, and seeks a warmer clime; 
Earth's joys have vanished; Soul, begin thy upward flight. 

De Genestet, with keen spiritual perception, cries. 
So long as Man strives upward, he may go which way he please. 

So long as his direftion but excites and vivifies. 
The Rod divine we know and kiss, that drives us up God's path; 
And though our courage fail, we run, and seek God's Jerusalem. 

I know my Goal, and know what forces my ascent; and finally 
The splendor of God's aureole my forehead yet must crown. 

So Vrchlicky; while Rueckert cries with pathos. 
O pray more earnestly than ever for a deeper spiritual life! 
'Tis well, be humble, feel unworthiness with angels to consort; 
But pray — no wand'ring star can break away from Central Sun. 
Before each stands a pifture of what someday he must become — 
And not until he have become that can he be at rest. 

So our souls 'amid the lions of our 'tumultuous 
Senses moan defiance, and answer roar for roar, as spirits can. 
So speaks Mrs Browning. But sleeping-potions — 
Sad cure! For who would lose, though full of pain. 
This intelleftual being, thoughts that wander through eternity? 

Panteth not our soul after Thee, O God, as the hart 
panteth after the water-brooks ? How amiable are 
Thy tabernacles, O Lord of Hosts ! Nay, the o"nff- 
erings of this present time are not worthy to be com- 
pared with the glory that shall be revealed in us; 
doth not the creature wait in earnest expectation for 
the manifestation of the sons of God. 
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Prize what is yours, but be not quite contentea; 
There is a healthful restlessness of soul 
By which a mighty purpose is augmented 
In urging men to reach a higher goal. 

So Meredith; but more devoutly Holmes : 

In one devotion blend to speak the soul's eternal want 
Of Him the inmost Friend. 

The gad-fly pricks Mrs Browning up and down 

Until that Hand shall overtake me wholly 
And on my head lay down its large influftuating peace. 

How beautiful Gerok's poem with the refrain 
I would go Home. 

O let my heavenly love perpetually increase 

That it may drive humanity unto the heights. 
So Prince Schoenaich-Carolath. Gustav Falke prays: 

Lord, let me hunger now and then. 

Lest being satisfied I dull and lazy grow; 

O send me enemies, man after man. 

That Struggle may increase my energies. 

Let me grow fleet of foot, and strong of wing to fly. 
That I may hang my destined crown yet higher in the stars. 

We cannot close without George Herbert's 'Pulley' 

When God at first made Man, having a glass of Blessings 

Standing by. Let us, said He, pour on him all We can; 

Let the World's Riches, that dispersed lie, contraft into a span. 

So Strength first made a way, then Wisdom, Honour, Pleasure. 

When almost all was gone, God made a stay, perceiving that 

Alone of all His treasure Rest in the bottom lay. 

For if I should, said He, bestow this jewel also on my Creature, 

He would adore My Gifts instead of Me, and rest 

In Nature, not the God of Nature, so both should losers be. 

Yet let him keep the rest, but keep them with repining restlessness 

Let him be rich and vrcury, that at least, if Goodness 

Lead him not, yet Weariness may toss him to My breast. 
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Chapter IV 
The Trdk.n./*cendent Divine : Initiak.tion. 

After having watched the Lyrical Aspiration de- 
velop gradually from the hoarse cry of passion to 
the deepest devotion, and having considered its va- 
rious attainments, the question occurred how it could 
sound within its register notes so divergent. The 
answer was that of Pantheism, Because the soul is 
divine in her own right, and contains Divinity with- 
in herself. So far, so good. But here we are forced 
to draw a clear distind;ion between Lower Pantheism 
and Higher Pantheism. The former takes advant- 
age of those reasonings to assert that as God is the 
Soul, nothing exists higher than Man, and conse- 
quently that Man may and should live as he pleases. 
This however was an error in logic, inasmnch as our 
arguments had proved only that Man contained 
Divinity unrealized, potentially only. It is this Un- 
realized Divinity, the practical Discipline of Real- 
izing or Actualizing Divinity which constitutes the 
'Higher Pantheism', holy and blessed as it is. To 
preserve our Pantheism at the higher level we must 
ever simultaneously assert the Transcendence of this 
Impending Divinity — to the consideration of which 
this last Chapter is devoted. However logically in- 
conceivable this be, Nature shows us an example in 
Man : true, his Mind is within his Body, but the 
Body is not all there is of Him, nor is it his Best. 
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What the Higher Pantheism is will probably ap- 
pear most clearly by contrast with what it is not — 
the Lower Pantheism; e.g., that of Walt Whitman. 
Divine am I, inside and out, and I make holy whatever I touch. 
The scent of these arm-pits aroma finer than prayer. 
This head more than churches, bibles, and all creeds. 
Why should I pray? Why should I venerate and be ceremonious? 
Having pried through the strata, analyzed to a hair, counselled 

with doftors, and calculated close, 
I find no sweeter fat than sticks to my bones. 

What is the pradical deduction from this intoxi- 
cation with Immanence to the point of obscuring 
Transcendence ? The moral standard of Animality: 
I think I could turn and live with animals, they are so placid and 
Self-contained; I look at them long and long. 
They do not sweat and whine about their condition. 
They do not lie awake in the dark and weep for their sins. 
They do not make me sick discussing their duty to God, 
Not one is dissatisfied, not one is demented with the mania of 
Owning things; not one kneels to another. 
Nor to his kind that lived thousands of years ago; 
Not one is respectable or unhappy over the whole earth. 

Words cannot paint more clearly the opposite of the 
anguish of divine discontent, which alone makes 
growth and progress possible, let alone probable. 
This unattained, transcendent Ideal, this glimpse of 
the immortal splendours of the New Jerusalem are 
therefore rooted in Conscience, a recognition of our 
failures to live up to our Standards; in Repentance, 
in Veneration — as Goethe says, 

Das Schaudern ist der Menschheit bester Theil. 
Reverence is the noblest attribute of Humanity. 

It is from this abyss of human impotence and blind- 
ness that Dante, 'de profundis', cries up to God as 
Him who sees and who can. 
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As expressed in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, life 
is like a bird that flies into the house from one side, 
and flies out at the other; whence and whither, who 
knows? Well may Vrchlicky represent the Pyramids 
as mocking Man, with his powerlessness over Na- 
ture, and ignorant of the Hereafter. This the riddle 
of the Sphinx, as the Greeks put it. 
If it be true that, viftorious, I accomplish the purpose of earth-life 
My Universe entire cannot fall a prey to Darkness; 
Somehow, this Prison must stand revealed a Paradise. 

Only when men stand face to face with death will 
they turn for help to the Mountains; Schewtshenko 
Then will I leave the Mountain and the Valley, all that there is; 
Then, myself, will I fly to God, and pray; but till then 

I will know no God. 
How we tremble in surprise when sometimes with an awful sound 
God's plummet strikes the ground. 

So Mrs. Browning; and with Pope we confess 

Though Man's a fool, yet God is wise. 
This IS the oft-repeated cry of Tennyson: 
Be near me when my faith is dry, be near me when I fade away. 
To point the term of human strife, and on the low, dark 
Verge of life, the twilight of eternal day. 

Oh, yet we trust that somehow good will be the final goal of ill; 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, defefts of doubt and taints of blood 
That nothing walks with aimless feet; that not one life shall be des- 
troyed or cast as rubbish to the void. 
When God hath made the pile complete. 

So runs my dream; but what am I? An infant crying in the night: 
An infant crying for the light, and with no language but a cry. 

And this cry rises, in the words of Holmes, to 

The Father of this helpless nursery-brood 
These are the words of the noblest, holiest, most 
enlightened spirits of our modern civilization. 
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This divine Transcendence was of course recog- 
nized in the Past. So the African Khoi-khoi : 
Son of the thunder-cloud, thou brave, loud-speaking; — 
Talk softly, please, for I have no guilt; leave me alone. 

Five thousand years ago Egyptians prayed thus: 
Reproach me not for my many sins — 
I am young and weak of body; I am a man without a heart. 
Anxiety preys on me as an ox feedeth upon grass; 
Come to me. Thou art He that giveth help. 

Six thousand years ago the Babylonian prayed thus: 

Lord, my sins are many, great are my sins. 

I threw myself on the ground, none grasped my hand; 

Loud cried 1; none heard me. 

The Chinese expressed divine Transcendence thus 
Great, great is God, who ruleth Man below! 
Awful is He in Judgment when the Many vicious grow. 
The host of men begotten of Heaven, rest not in its decrees; 
Not one but hath the Primal Good, scarce one its full degrees. 

Jelluladin the great Sufi poet prays thus: 

Thou Guide of all desires! Strengthless am I! Send help! 

Thou glorious Sun of Faith! Ah, delay not Thy help 

To me, the bird in the cage! Strengthless am I! Send help! 

But we may gain the notion of Transcendence 
not only from our failures ; our Ideals woo us God- 
wards obstinately. Flaubert says so well. 
None can ever give the exaft measure of either his needs, con- 
ceptions or suffering; human speech is a cracked cauldron on which 
we beat melodies fit to make bears dance, when we would draw 
tears from the stars. 

God keeps a niche in heaven to hold our idols; and albeit 
He brake them to our faces, and denied 
That our close kisses should impair their white, 
I know we shall behold them, raised complete. 
The dust swept from their beauty, glorified. 
New Menmons, singing in the great God-light. (Mrs. Browning. 
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Browning, in his 'Abt Vogler' well describes 
The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too-hard. 
Are music sent up to God by the lover and the batd; 
Enough that he heard it once; we shall hear it by and by. 

If nowhere on earth I found goodness I still would believe in 
it, for I felt it writhin myself. 

Rueckert thus expresses it; and Tennyson 

All we have power to see is a straight staff bent in a pool; 

And the ear of man cannot hear, and the eye of man cannot see; 

But if we could hear and see, this Vision, were it not he ? 

We thus reach the full conception of Transcend- 
ence, bodied forth in Mt Sinai, that was altogether 
on a smoke, because the Lord descended upon it in 
fire, and the smoke thereof ascended as the smoke 
of a furnace, and the whole mount quaked greatly. 
Elizabeth Browning is right; God is not 
The bare result of what his hand materially has made. 
Expressed in such an algebraic sign, called God. 

This is the stand-point of Lower Pantheism; the 
Higher Pantheism on the contrary makes souls 
Smile to think His greatness flows around our incompleteness. 
Round our restlessness. His rest. 

Rightly does Jelluladin hear all Nature singing a 
Benedicite : 

Hence, be still, and listen to the lays of birds: 
See how they float down from the great spirit-land ! 
So Seeger, the Swiss poet, looking at an eagle soar- 
ing above the Wengern Alp cries out 
Thus floats far high above the silent All the wakefiol spirit of God 
The Assyrian cries out, 'In the Heavens, who is ex- 
alted, but thou ?' The Khoi-khoi addresses the 
Danw-God as the Khub, the Lord, the Ruler. 
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In all ages victory in battle has been attributed to 
divine interposition (as the Hebrews, the Persians). 
Frechette, the Canadian laureate, learns from Nature 

Whom God doth guard is stronger than the strong. 
Whether or no we disbelieve in a God, yet 
So comes to us at times from the Unknown, 
The inaccessible solitudes of Being, 
The rushing of the sea-tides of the soul; 
And inspirations that we deem our own 
Are some divine foreshadowing and foreseeing 
Of things beyond our reason and control. 

And what poet has not believed and sung 
The light that never was on land or sea . . . 
That light whose smile kindles the Universe, 
That beauty in which all things work and move . , . 

Well may we falter where we firmly trod 

And falling with my weight of cares 
That slope through darkness up to God, 
And stretch lame hands of faith and grope. 
And gather dust and chaff, and call to what we feel is lord of all. 
And faintly trust the larger hope. 

This conception of transcendence teaches us that wc 
are but branches of the one transcendent Vine, the 
Father of us all; who is above all, and through all,- 
and in you all. Rightly indeed is this the name by 
which he shall be called, the Lord our Righteous- 
ness, seeing that he transcends yet our failures of 
to-day. So we grope, groaning and travailing in pain 
together until now, waiting for the adoption, the 
assumption of our body and life into the Lord our 
transcendent Righteousness, of whom Dante dream- 
ed when he sang of the 

Love that moves the Sun and the other Stars. 
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II Divinity. So much for the conception of 
Transcendence; but what is it that is transcendent ? 
Beyond description as the Transcendent must nat- 
urally be, all that men do ( even when they pretend 
to do, or think they are doing more, as St. Thomas 
Aquinas and Spinoza ), is to tell over the precious 
names applied to it by the love of those who have 
had experience of this great Spiritual Reality gener- 
ally referred to as God, Elohim (the Mighty Ones, 
the Holy Ones). The most touching of all Is the 
Plotinic name 'the Good One' — a standing rebuke 
to such Calvinistic views of God as drew from our 
Whittier the little girl's reply to her Father: 
Oh, I fear Him! said the daughter, and I try to love Him too; 
Bat I wish He was good and gentle, kind and loving as you. 

What Isaiah thought of God appears from names 
he uses. Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, 
the Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace. The 
Muhammadans have coUedled from the Koran 99 
names of God for the faithful to repeat by beads of 
their rosary. Our Holmes and the pseudo-Johannine 
Epistles call God Love — but why no others, asks 
Matthew Arnold: God's Wisdom and God's Goodness, 

What schools have yet so much as heard this simpler lore? 

This no saint preaches, and this no Church rules; 

'Tis in the desert, now and heretofore. 

Better than the Hebrew name 'the Fear of our 
Father Abraham' are the Egyptian names Creator, 
Father of the Gods, Soul of the Sun, Self-begotten. 
Sweetest of all are the names given God by Indians 
The Higher One, the Old Man above, the Heart 
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of the Sky, the Prince of the Azure Planisphere, 
Soul of the Sky, Maker and Moulder of All, the 
Mother and Father of Life. Lovely is Ponce de 
Leon's 'Shepherd', and the New Testament 'Good 
Shepherd'. The Chinese Odes address the Father of 
the Fields, and the Khoi-Khoi kneeling at the grave 
of Heitsi-bib says, 

O Thou our Grand-father, Let me lucky be. Give me game. 
Let me find honey and roots. That I may bless Thee again; art 
Thou not our Great-grand-father? 

So the Amazulu worship Unkulunkulu, the Father 
of Fathers. The gentle Lettish people love to rev- 
erence an Earth-Mother, a Sea-Mother, a Garden- 
Mother, a Wind-Mother, the original God being a 
'Father of Fate'. 

Sweetest of all names is therefore that of Father. 
Lord, what demandest Thou in return for all Thy gifts? 
For all the refreshing delights of Thy beneficence? 
With gratitude we call Thee Father; nor know we of any 
More worthy sacrifice than oifering Thee this Name. 

So the Polish Kochanowski, while our own Whittier 
The Faith the old Norse heart confessed in one dear Name, 
The hopefullest and tenderest heard from mortal lips, (seas. 

In pangs of birth and death, from ships ice-bitten in the winter 
Or lisped beside a mother's knee, the wiser world hath not 

Outgrown, and the All-Father is our own. 
'Father of all!' he urges his strong plea, 'Thou lovest all; 
Thy erring child may be lost to himself, but never lost to Thee. 

Well may Malachi ask 
Have we not all one Father? Has not one God created as ? 
He who sends rain on Just and Unjust, who clothes 
the lily of the field, and numbers the hairs of his 
children. Will we not with Tegner exclaim 

What matters it what Name we give to the Father of All ? 
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But we are asked, have we not merely deluded 
ourselves ? Is not this charaderization of the Trans- 
cendent as Father a survival from animism and an- 
cestor-worship, rather than a rational belief. Survival 
it no doubt is; but its longevity is due to a certain 
group of experiences which have repeatedly come in 
answer to prayer, in all times and countries, which 
cannot be described more accurately in any other way. 
This the Persian poet utters as simply as possible, 

It is well for us to remember that we are not Four, but Five: 
He who protects us is here. 

Not only must he number our hairs but satisfy that 

Mother-want about the world, like lambs shut out at night, 
which at times oppresses the strongest and wisest. 
But still I feel that His embrace 
Slides down by thrills through all things made. 
Through sight and sound of every place. 
As if my tender Mother laid on my shut lids her kisses' pressure. 
Half-waking me at night, and said. 
Who kissed you thro' the dark, dear guesser? 
On the Heavenly Mother's breast Shall his seeking child find rest. 
The whole problem is solved when with Rueckert 

At midnight, O Mankind, I fought the battle of thy sorrows; 
How could I have decided it, with my puny strength, at midnight? 
At midnight I gave the watch into thine hand: (night. 

Master of hfe and death, 'tis Thou who holdest watch at mid- 
Well is it with him who does this. For even if we 
Lose breath sometimes, and cry, 'God save me, if there's any God' 
Bui even so, God saved me, and being dashed from error on to er- 
ror, every turn still brought me nearer to the central truth. 

So the Lord went before the Children of Israel as 
they marched through desert; by day, as pillar of 
cloud, to lead them; by night as a pillar of fire to 
give them light. 
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in Divine Love seems therefore to be the first 
element of Divine Parentity, illustrated particularly 
in the Parable of the Prodigal Son, both in its New 
Testament and Buddhist forms, enforcing respect- 
ively its Paternal and Maternal elements. 

First the Paternal aspect of Love, which saw the 
returning Prodigal from afar off, ran to him, em- 
braced him, and brought him home to a feast. This 
may well encourage the sorrowing Children who ask 
Is it likely God with his angels singing round Him 

Hears our weeping any more ? (Mrs Browning. 

Aye indeed, since He heard the contrite silence of 
the Publican through the noisy prayers of Pharisee. 
His Holy Spirit comes to bear witness with our spi- 
rit that we are the children of God. If the Devil is 
the Great Accuser, then is God, in the language of 
Egyptian Book of the Dead, the Bull of the West 
who smites the accusers of the meek. Impressively 
does Dante call God "the Great First Lover" of all. 
Thy Father calleth. Run, O daughter Soul, to wait on Him ! 
He who loves thee as none loveth bids thee give thy heart to him. 

So Christina Rossetti. The Persian Ferid-din Attar 
calls the Universe a Market of Love, whose hall- 
mark appears on sun, moon, and stars. Our Shelley 
rightly interprets the everlasting Promethean cry 
I fain would be what it is my Destiny to be. 
The Saviour and the Strength of suffering Man, 
Or sink into the original gulf of things. 

However, it is Whittier and Longfellow who have 
given the subject its classical expression. 
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Who counts his brother's welfare as sacred as his own. 
And loves, forgives and pities, he serveth Me alone. 
The Gate of Heaven opens to none alone 
Save thou one soul, and it shall save thine own. 

It is this unselfish love which is the crown of man, 
this love which inspired De Genestet to love, more 
than the slim bride, more than the fair and tender 
wife, who guarded the home like a good genius; 
more than the unselfish mother; more than all these 
the frail, weary, sick spirit, whose patience taught 
her husband to live and die In hope. 

Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our mfirmities ; 
for we know not what we should pray for as we 
ought; but the Spirit itself maketh intercession for 
us with groanings which cannot be uttered. 

This brings us to the Maternal Love which does 
not content itself with waiting for the Prodigal, but 
as in the Buddhist parable leaves its Throne in or- 
der to educate him back to princely dignity, itself 
disguised. This Love that goes out to seek the lost 
is that of Angels, Ministering Spirits, Saviours or 
Redeemers — nay, they come in guise of children. 

I had a little daughter, and she was given to me 
To lead me gently backward to the Heavenly Father's knee; 
That I, by the force of nature might in some dim wise divine 
The deptli of his infinite patience to this wayward soul of mine. 
Vast is the mercy of God, and when a man doeth aright. 
Glad is the right-hand Angel, and setteth it quick on the roll; 
Ten times he setteth it down, in letters of heavenly light. 
For one good deed ten deeds, and a hundred for ten on the scroll. 

But alas, how often must 
Mine Angel look sorrowful upon the Face of God, 
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There was need of Whittier's pure eyes to see that 

At every sin of ours The Angels of God in the pure sweet guise 
Of flowers, look on us with sad surprise. 

How often we are blind to the Great Cloud of Wit- 
nesses in Mahanaim, the chariots of fire, the Burn- 
ing Bush, the awful Eyes of God. 
Hesiod, the Greek poet, taught that when men of 
the Golden Race died they became unseen guardians 
of mortal men. Surely such angels will appear to us 
as they are seen amid the heavenly host. 

No enemy of awful mould, but he who loveth most. 
O pray that the office and service of Angels be trusted to all. 
To all of us who suffer in this Vale of Need. 

Such is the prayer of Martin GreifF on All Saints'. 

But rarely do we realize what a sacrifice it must 
be for the Holy Angels to remain with us, so im- 
pure, so earthy; may it not be to them what touch- 
ing pitch is to us ? Matthew Arnold thinks that 
Hardly, hardly shall one come with countenance bright 
At the close of day from the plain, his Master's errand well done 
Safe through the smoke of the fight, back to his master again. 
Welcome, my Angels, ye have brought a holier joy to Heaven. 

This suffering of the Divine in coming to Man is 
objedtified in the ideal of Saviour or Redeemer. He 
the Divine One came to save Man by shedding his 
fight; but ah, what fearful pain to Him the touch of 
the lepers, the indignities of the cross. So every Re- 
deemer suffers, and suffers gladly; but should it not 
make us humbler to know that our sins sadden 
Those who come to lead us out of them ? 
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Friend, said He, My feet bleed. Open to Me, and comfort Me. 

What, He, the Divine One, in need of comfort ? 

All night long that Voice spake urgently. Open to Me. 

Still harping in mine ears. Rise, let Me in. 

Pleading with tears. Open to Me that I may come to thee. 

While the dew dropped, while the dark hours were cold 

My feet bleed. My hands bleed that bring thee grace; open to Mc 

So Christina Rossetti, while Vrchlicky, sublimely. 
As Christ approached the lepers' band. 
Thy path. Almighty Love, will lead thee here, to even us. 
Ye who by griefs are pinioned, shake loud your manacles! 
Cry through the window's bars, ye who by poisons are confined; 
Ring out, O Chains, for Love can hear you now. 

But the highest reach of the Redeemer-Ideal is 
shown in this, that the Redeemer becomes a Chast- 
ener. Whom God loves, He chastens. Sadi makes 
a child say of her friend. 

She tells me my faults, therefore she must love me. 
Elizabeth Browning voices our sorrow, 

O my God, how sick we must be, ere we make men just ! 
But the Divine is always just; just against us, as 
well as for us; just in chastening us, out of mere 
love, that someday we may be closer to Him. One 
of the Muhammadan titles for God is, the Divine 
Slayer. And Rueckert prays. 

Send Him thus in love, not anger, unto us; 
In proof of Thy love, O slay us for our sins. 

And now abide faith, hope, and charity, these three; 

but the greatest of these is charity — the kind that 

chastises us, if necessary, to educate and sanctify. 

For the perfecting of the saints, till we come unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fiiUness of the Christ. 
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IV Divine Wi^rdom. Love is divine; but only 
when rational, reasonable, just; but this means 'con- 
trolled by reason, by conscience.' Then only is it 
wise, or at all commendable; love therefore is not 
separable from its complement, wisdom. It is our 
faith in this Knowledge of ultra-mundane conditions 
that is in God by which we explain the suffering and 
and sorrow of the world, which would otherwise 
rightfully destroy our belief in God's love, let alone 
justice. This was the very grievance of Job; this was 
the very answer out of the Lord's whirlwind : 
Who is this that darkeneth counsel by words without knowledge ? 
But not Job only; even bold, zealous Jeremiah aslcs. 
Righteous art thou, O Lord, when I plead with thee; yet let me 
talk with thee of thy judgments; Wherefore doth the way of the 
of the wicked prosper ? 

This Omniscience of God is the solution of the 
problem of evil for both Goethe and Longfellow. 
We are informed that Mephistopheles is a part of 
that Power which ever desires the evil, but produ- 
ces the ultimate good. To this broadening of vision 
Longfellow looks for an explanation of Death: it is 
The Portal of the Life Elysian. 
May we illustrate this explanation of God's om- 
niscience by pointing out that the voices of child, 
youth and man, are not opposed, but mutually com- 
plementary in the Cathedral's symphonic chorus. 
This wholeness of life is what Matthew Arnold ad- 
mires in Sophokles, whose soul was even-balanced. 

Who saw life steadily, and saw it whole. 

The mellow glory of the Attic stage. 
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This is what Pope expressed so perfectly : 

All Nature is but art, unknown to thee; 

All chance, direction which thou canst not see; 

All discord, harmony not understood; 

All partial evil, universal good; 

And spite of pride, in erring reason's spite. 

The truth is clear. Whatever is, is right. 

The Australian Neale sets this forth beautifully in 
his poem 'Midnight': it is God who understands, 
knows and sees. So also Johanna Ambrosius. 

The three prophets who have best expressed this 
are Elizabeth and Robert Browning and Tennyson. 
Elizabeth Browning shows how it takes seven men 
to perfectly make one pin only; how many more 
would not be needed to perfeft a man ? 

We make too small a part for God in these matters. 
The times we live in seem small, just as from near 
the Sphinx is only a mass of masonry, while from 
far it looms over the desert a miracle. All separate 
tones must be organized to become a tune. Robert 
Browning teaches this as his main message, almost. 
On the earth the broken arcs, in the heaven a perfect round. 

So in 'Ferishtah's Fancies' he enforces the value of 
the light of knowledge by the dangers of walking 
through even a room at home in common darkness. 
This is the theme of Tennyson's 'In Memoriam'. 

I see in part that all, as in some piece of art. 
Is toil cooperant to some end — I hear at times a sentinel 
Who moves about from place to place, and whispers 
To the worlds of space, in the deep night, that all is well. 
While thou, dear spirit, happy star, o'erlook'st the tumult 
From afar, and smilest, knowing all is well. 
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But to-day's Transcendence of God implies it al- 
so from eternity to eternity. This is why God affects 
man with awe, although the latter's mental limita- 
tions cannot grasp more than from generation to ge- 
neration. The Greeks expressed this by attributing 
to Divinities perfect memory, mortals being forced 
to drink Lethe. Likewise the Teutons, in Beowulf: 
True is the Oracle that the mighty Creator of Man never forgets. 

Thy Throne remaineth from generation to generation. 
So sings Jeremiah, while Omar Khayyam declares 

They all change and perish, but He remains. 
EichendorfF makes this point very plainly, 

And wherever weary fighters sink in the bloody struggle. 
Still arise fresh generations honestly to fight it out. 
The True is the Eternal; His Word it sounds on 
From generation to generation into the Infinite. 

So Tegner, while Shelley in rapt prophecy cries. 

The OnP remains, the Many change and pass; 
Heaven's light forever shines. Earth's shadows flee; 
Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity. 

Arthur Hugh Clough, the agnostic prophet, sings, 

It fortifies my soul to know that though I perish. Truth is so; 
Howe'er I stray and range, whate'er I do. Thou dost not change 
I steadier step when I recall that if I slip Thou dost not fall. 

But the result of Eternity and Memory is what 

Gerald Massey calls the Awful Eyes, the just Judge 

who hath a day on which he shall judge the quick 

and the dead. This notion was however of gradual 

development. Its most elementary conception is the 

Semitic Sheol or Hades. All go to it, good and bad. 

Homer knows of no judgment except for the ene- 
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mies of the Gods; and this lack of moral grasp sur- 
vives in the modern Greek folk-songs, where the 
rich remain in sunshine, the poor In eternal shades; 
the adulterer fervently prays to God that he may 
find the husband in bed, so as to kill him easier 
(Yannakos, Elyannis). But elsewhere in the world 
rises the full-toned anthem of the prophets of all 
times insisting that God is accurate justice, not ma- 
gic — ^for instance, the prophecy of Isaiah: 
Howl ye, for the day of the Lord is at hand. 

At the Feast of Belshazzar the moving Hand writes 

Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin. 
Hosea insists that they who have sown the wind 
shall reap the whirlwind; the Sermon on the Mount 

Judge not that ye be not judged. 
So also the parable of Dives and Lazarus. 

The Persian Sadi taught the same Soberness, as 
He who sows thorns shall never reap jasmine. 
The Indian thinks, admitted to that equal sky 
His faithful dog shall bear him company. 

So Pope; while Whitman sings in other tones, 

I speak the pass-word primeval, I give the sign of Democracy, 
I will not accept anything which all cannot have on the same terms 

This conception of Judgment is really due to the 
Egyptians, who depicted it in strange and fearful 
words in their sombre Book of the Dead, 

The night of the P'estival of Counting the Dead and Judging 
Souls, when a Call is made to count the Dead, by Osiris, the 
Chief in the Paths of the Dead. 

The Muhammadan reiterates the Separation of the 
Good and Bad, the Sheep and the Goats, the Com- 
panions of the Right Hand, and of the Left Hand. 
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From the German Longfellow translates thus : 
Though the mills of Gods grind slowly yet they grind exceeding 
small; though with patience stands He waiting, with exactness 
grinds He all. 

And Emerson, echoing almost the Tao-teh-King of 
Lao-tse, writes the wisest words man ever spake, 

Wouldst thou seal up the avenues of ill ? 
Pay every debt, as if God wrote the bill. 

There is no such thing as Good Luck. Mephisto- 
pheles, with a smile and a bow, says to Faust, I am 
thy servant; but Faust bethinks himself. 
And what shall I in return fulfil for thee ? 
Why, just lose his soul ! There is no notion more 
foolish, wicked and disastrous that there is anything 
in the Universe without price or equivalent — read 
Emerson's Essay on Compensations ! So Goethe : 

Who would possess Goods, let him first be good! 

Who would have joy, let him calm his sense; 

Who would have wine let him press ripe grapes; 

Strengthen your faith, O ye who would find miracle! 

Riches we wish to get, yet remain spendthrifts still; 

We would have health and yet still use our bodies ill; 

Bafflers of our own prayers from youth to life's last scenes. 

We would have inward peace, yet will not look within; 

We would have misery cease, yet will not cease from sin; 

We want all pleasant ends, but will use no harsh means. 

We do not what we ought, what we ought not we do. 

And lean upon the thought that chance will bring us through; 

But our own acts, for good or ill, are mightier powers. M.Arnold, 

But will some one object that we have proved no 
more than that Man's Ideal of God is just ? Pope 
then shall describe to us how Man from God shall 
Snatch from His hand the Balance and the Rod, 
Re-judge his Justice, be the God of God. 
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V. Saklvdwtion. Having discovered so much of 
Man, Nature and God, shall we not formulate it all 
into a coherent form or creed ? Although at this 
word we shudder involuntarily (terrified at the con- 
troversies and persecutions among Christians) reflec- 
tion shows that an intelligent being cannot under- 
stand a thing without first stating it clearly. And as 
a matter of fact, no writer or religious body has es- 
caped having one, implied, if not expressed. None 
could long remain among the Unitarians, the most 
liberal and creedless of bodies, who was not in sub- 
stantial agreement with it. So a threefold cosmology 
was implied by the vague Hindu and Egyptian Tri- 
ads, one seven-fold in Plotinos's Enneades; nine- 
fold in the Norse Tales and Eddas, and Dionysios 
the Areopagite, which later furnished Dante with a 
stage setting for his great work; ten-fold in the Ka- 
balah's Sephiroth, and the Persian Sufi Jami. 

Unavoidable as Creeds therefore are, no man can 
be entirely sincere until he have made his own, how- 
ever simple it be, as Lanier's Father, Self, and Love 
or Holmes's Love only. Matthew Arnold was satis- 
fied with Duty and Culture ; as Carlyle with Work. 

I believe in Physical Health, Cleanliness, Temperance, and ut- 
ter Purity in thought, word and deed. 

And in Truth, Honesty, Accuracy and Scholarship; Which de- 
mands reason for all things, and without regret yields its own opi- 
nion if disproved; Which tolerates all conflifting opinions; Which 
leads to Art, Literature and Science; Which in Earnestness and 
Candor perfects all human powers. 

I believe in Love, the Father and Destiny of all things. Light 
of light. Fragrance of fragrance. Beauty of beauty; Who working 
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both here and beyond is inexorably just, and therefore is the Com- 
forter of the Afflifted and the Avenger of the Evil to the thou- 
sandth generation; Who leads by conscience within myself to the 
Kingdom of Heaven, Which only the humble can inherit, and 
which shall have no end. Forever and ever. Amen. 

But for each man to insist on his own creed des- 
troys all social fellowship, which practical exigency 
enforces a general external creed which in turn de- 
mands from every man of intelHgence his private 
interpretation of it. Yet there is, in practice, a cer- 
tain wavering line which sets the limit of interpre- 
tation for honor and honesty. But the poet and the 
mystic, often scorning all external conformity, exer- 
cise their noblest mission in pointing out the deeper 
significance ; of the Sacrament, for instance, Holmes 
This crust is my body, broken for thee. 
This water, his blood that died on the Tree; (need. 
The Holy Supper is kept indeed in whatso we share with another's 

And Whittier interprets the Trinity as Love, Na- 
ture and Spirit. 

Of course, there is a type of narrow, materialistic 
unreflective — usually uneducated — minds who have 
never looked within and seen no moral plan inde- 
pendent of all creed, who says 

Without that, all's dark for man; that or nothing I believe. 
for him there is nothing but (Matthew Arnold) 

For God's sake, believe it then. 
But how much saner are the words of Whittier, 

To do Thy will is more than praise, as words are less than deeds. 

And simple trust can find Thy ways we miss with chart of creeds 

Thy litanies sweet offices of love and gratitude. 

Thy sacramental liturgies, the joy of doing good. 
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No doubt that an intellectual being like man finds 
it a great temptation to over-value good intentions 
and creeds, and simply to forget practicing them. 
Goethe keenly felt this absurdity. 

Unfortunately as soon as a man hears Words he thinks 
That something can and must be meant by them. 
How splendid a dispute do Words afFord for us! 
May not whole systems of philosophy thereon be built ? 
And who can fail to find an object for his faith with them. 
For who from Words a Jot was ever known to steal ? 

None has expressed these follies more pungently 
than the deeply spiritual De Genestet : 

Of course, none can be a good Christian at heart 
Who does not attend the Sermons of myself ! 
As much as you may please, investigate; but not for one moment 
dare you forget that which you are expected to corroborate! For 
otherwise no salvation here or beyond ! This the result; all else 
proceeds from sources diabolic! thorns! 

Rub the Dogmatic Rose the wrong way, and you shall feel its 
How well he compares the liberal investigator to 
Columbus, crossing the seas in the sublime hope of 
discovering a continent, guided by the stars. 
Ah, Theology, thou canst not give nor take 
What gives to Man, or takes from him eternal bliss. 

Theology, thinks Rossetti, is bad enough; but The- 
ometry, how absurd ! Pope well says. 

For forms of government let fools contend — 
Whate'er is best administered is best. 

So also with dogmas ; let us have the life — the rest 

Is but leather and prunello. 
Nekrassow does not hesitate to point out the immor- 
alities of many dogmas ; Mrs Browning tells of the 
respectable people who manage to break hearts, and 
Sit still in easy chairs, and damn the general world for standing up ! 
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Summarizing, Salvation is not by Creeds but by 
Deeds. Of course, the Ideal is to have both ; but if 
you may have but one of these, on whose side would 
you stand — S. Paul's or S. James'? With S. Paul 
stands only Browning, who owes most of his popu- 
larity to the vicarious doctrine that Rabbi Ben Ezra's 
and Abt Vogler's unaccomplished ideals and inten- 
tions will save them; he dares to purposely condemn 

Spite of this flesh to-day I strove, made head, gained ground. 
Browning, therefore, as the outspoken opponent of 
Attainment, the root of Civilization and Spirituality, 
is really the Apostle of Immorality. 

But with S. James stand all the noble and holy of 
the race. Above all, Jesus, with his Parable of the 
Two Sons, well paraphrased by Australian Goodchild 
And if asked where the Devil finds most recruits 
To people the vast domains of Hell, 
I should say from the ranks of the selfish brutes 
Who flatter their conscience by meaning well. 

The Persian prophet Nizami says 

A love-less, rough-spoken efficient servant is better than a loving 
fool; let love exhibit itself by beautiful deeds; what care I for love 
that manifests itself by its opposite ? 

Fierce was the anger of Allah, bitter his warning 
by his prophet Jami, lest the Misbelieving even 

Be My Prophets who fulfil, knowing not My Word, My Will. 
The Infant Don Manuel utters a memorable word: 
If thou wouldest avoid disaster never heed what men will say. 
Look only at their deeds, at what occurs. 

Good deeds are the point of contact Arnold found 

with the Revolutionary Methods he disapproved of 

If these are yonrs — God knows it, I am with you. 
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Perhaps you will ask. What has all this to do 
with the Transcendence of God ? Why, here It is, 
by Deeds realized, objectified, incarnated in man, 
ever more and more tending to make of him a God 
going about in the flesh, as the early Christian Fa- 
thers said. And Tennyson expresses it thus : 
And so the Word had breath and wrought. 
By human hands the creed of creeds. 
In loveliness of perfeft deeds. 
More strong than all poetic thought. 
Will the impending Transcendence of God ever 
be better expressed than by Tennyson ? 
Ring out, wild bells. 
Ring out the old, ring in the new; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 
Ring out the grief that saps the mind. 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor. 
Ring in redress for all Mankind. 
Ring out the want, the care, the sin. 
The faithless coldness of the times; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhyme*. 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 
Ring in the valiant Man and free. 
The larger heart, the kindher hand: 
Ring out the darkness of the land. 
Ring in the Christ that is to be — 
the God yet Transcendent. 
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Book IV. 
Mess&|>e qf Great Dramas. 



Introduction. 

So far we have discussed the nature of Prophecy. 
We must now proceed to examine the Prophecy of 
the world. An endless and terrible attempt, but not 
impossible, in this last century, for a man equipped 
with several of the more important languages, and 
in one of the larger libraries. Indeed, the task is 
not unusual, since no intelligent man can think about 
the ulterior problem of life without making a pre- 
liminary estimate of the nature of Sanity and Ration- 
ality as applied to literature. But usually the infer- 
ences were from material accessible in one language 
only, while this book is a conscientious attempt to 
cover the literature of the whole world, to assure 
ourselves that the validity of our conclusions shall 
depend on a Sanity not merely tribal, national, or 
even continental, but cosmopolitan, and of all ages. 
And further to insure objective validity for our con- 
clusions, we shall in the Fourth Book state them in 
language not our own, but of the greatest lyric poets. 

But before we can talk about conclusions, we 
must find the generalizations on which they may be 
based. 
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We will therefore examine carefully the more 
strictly soteriological works of the greatest writers, 
and see what each of them said of the purpose of 
this life, and its moral issues. 

We must, moreover, introduce a distinction be- 
tween the great world-dramas dealing chiefly with 
human salvation, whose outlines we are to scan. 
They fall into two great groups : elaborations of 
legends, and dramas of original plot. 

Elaboration of Legends are Job, Kschemis- 
vara's Haritschandra, the Promethean dramas, 
Plato's Republic, Allghierl's Divine Comedy, Cal- 
deron's Prodigious Magician, Goethe's Faust, Qui- 
net's Ahasverus, Longfellow's Golden Legend, 
Tennyson's Holy Grail, Hardy's Dynasts, Moody's 
Masque of Judgment, among many others which 
might be studied, such as the Izdubar Epic, 
Homer's Odyssey and Virgil's JEneid, whose chief 
objects seem other than literary — political, historical 
or religious. 

Dramas of Original Plot, are Kebes' Picture, 
Augustine's City of God, Bunyan's Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress, Spenser's Faery Queen, Byron's Manfred, 
Ibsen's Brand, Victor Hugo's God, Tolstoi's Power 
of Darkness, Madach's Tragedy of Humanity, 
Wllbrandt's Master of Palmyra, Campoamor's 
Universal Drama, among many others-. 

We are at the end of a long journey. What posi- 
tion have we attained? What are the fruits of these 
great poems? They are so manifold, they cannot be 
reduced to a formula, a maxim. 
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Job teaches (i) moral trial, (2) disinterested 
love, (3) confidence in the inner light, (4) scientific 
humility : and trust in God. 

The Haritschandra Legend teaches (i) the 
sacredness of a promise, (2) duty before affection, 
and (3) magnanimity and generosity. 

The Prometheus Bound teaches ( i ) mind versus 
passion; (2) the supremacy of the rational over the 
irrational nature; (3) avoidance of fate by con- 
trivance; and (4) the Divinity of Man versus 
Heaven and Hell. 

The Prometheus Unbound teaches ( i ) the lesson 
of pain, forgiveness; (2) the search of the intellect 
after the truth; (3) Tyranny-Custom, Superstition, 
Passion to be destroyed: the attainment of a moral 
character. 

Plato's Republic teaches, (i) scientific govern- 
ment versus practical corruption; (2) science versus 
custom. 

The Divine Comedy, if It teaches anything, sets 
forth moral culture as salvation. 

Calderon's 'Prodigious Magician' shows that the 
failure of every other natural method of progress 
proves the verldiclty of the Christian religion. 

The Faust exemplifies divine discontent. 

The Faery Queen tells of the possible beauty of 
holiness. 
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The Golden Legend sets forth beauty of self- 
sacrifice, but the duty to refuse it. 

The Holy Grail teaches that without Purity none 
shall see God. 

The Picture teaches (i) culture, (2) virtue, (3) 
happiness, and (4) sobriety. 

The City of God foreshadows the progress of 
Truth. 

Manfred illustrates the danger of failing when the 
battle is won. 

The Power of Darkness illustrates the moral sin 
that leads to sin, and that there is only one way out, 
frank and glad confession. 

Krasinsky's 'Infernal Comedy' shows that poetic 
humanitarian dreams result in misfortunes to those 
we love, and blindness of one's own powers. Democ- 
racy is disgusting; aristocracy is effete and treacher- 
ous. Nothing remains but the Christian religion. 

Hugo's poem, God, symbolizes the stages of mind 
of man, and shows that only under rationalism, the 
proper use of the reason, can man be fully himself. 

Brand teaches self-consecration to God. 

Before we consider the climax of these recent in- 
terpretations of human destiny let us, however, 
review the prophetic utterances we have so far con- 
sidered. 
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Hungary's hypocritical arrogance voices itself in 
Madach's ruin of knowledge and culture, and asser- 
tion of blind faith and needless struggle. 

France's unstable joy of life produces a culture 
whose gain, alas, is only for our descendants, in 
Quinet's 'Ahasverus.' 

England's materialistic practicality sees in human 
crises the paroxysms of an Unconscious Will, of 
which men are but the deceived puppets, in Hardy's 
'Dynasts.' 

William Vaughan Moody's 'Masque of Judg- 
ment' asserts that passions are divine only if con- 
trolled; if uncontrolled, they are suicidal. These 
are the true Devil and God — self-control. 

Longest we will linger with the Spanish dream 
of expiation, in Campoamor's 'Universal Drama,' 
but not stay with it, for however iridescent it be, its 
very imaginative splendor shows that it is but a 
dream. 

Germany's devotion and sentimentality alone un- 
locks the problems of the hereafter, in teaching the 
necessity of change for progress; of death for res- 
urrection, in Wilbrandt's 'Master of Palmyra.' 

Shall we seek to unite all these aspects of life in 
some one view? 

If any such answer can be given, it must be this, 
spiritual culture, — the "culture" implying divine dis- 
content, and the word "spiritual" insisting that God 
is yet to be all in all. 
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The Book qf Job. 



Archaic In language, obscure and sublime In utter- 
ance, the Book of Job, without known author or 
date, is handed down from the grey ages of Babylo- 
nian literature, together with the great Izdubar, and 
the Babel legends. That It has suffered alteration 
there Is little doubt. That the Elihu speech Is a later 
addition is evident from its not being mentioned be- 
fore or after, and from its misapprehension of the 
point at issue, blaming Job whereas God really up- 
holds him, and destroys the original plan of argu- 
ment — so it better be omitted. 

To relate the Job story were needless, to admire 
its rhetoric were superfluous. To get the gist of it 
perhaps the best method will be to present succes- 
sively the various aspects of the Drama. 

I. A man is perfect only after he has withstood 
temptation. Temptation Is the touchstone which 
differentiates principle from theory. The Innocence 
of the Infant and that of the saint are also distin- 
guished by temptation, that of the saint being so 
much more valuable than the Infant's just in this, 
that vague possiblHtles are by the heat of the fire 
transfused into actualities. Not only in the moral 
sphere is a test necessary. No sailor would trust 
himself into an untried ship. It is only by the fiery 
heat and icy coid of the tempering process that the 
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iron becomes steel. So the road to holiness lies 
through suffering and endurance, the tempering of 
the soul. So were all the Saviours tested. 

11. The first part of the temptation of Job took 
place to ascertain whether Job 'doth serve God for 
naught'. So everything that Job owns Is taken from 
him: wealth, family, friends. His faithful wife ad- 
vises him to 'curse God and die'. But he answers 
rightly, 'Shall I receive good at the hand of the Lord, 
and shall I not receive evil? Blessed be the name of 
the Lord'. 'In all this'. Is It said, 'did not Job sin 
with his lips'. Job's position Is that of disinterested 
love, such as that of Fenelon. 'Though he slay me, 
yet win I trust In him. Naked came I out of my 
mother's womb, and naked shall I return thither; the 
Lord gave, and the Lord has taken away, blessed 
be the name of the Lord.' For, after all, what right 
has man to more than his own life, as long as It 
pleases God to grant It? Shall we complain of the 
evil, without thanking for the good ? 

The material of the temptation was loss of all he 
possessed. 

The purpose of the temptation was to see whether 
he would sin against God in heart or tongue. 

The victory of the temptation was to remain trust- 
ful In God, the real owner of all things, of whom 
men are only stewards — in two words, disinterested 
love. 

IIL The second part of the temptation of Job 
was the ascertainment whether he trusted his con- 
science sufBciently to enable him to follow the divine 
guiding light within, his consciousness of innocency, 
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in spite of the unanimous and instant accusation of 
the whole world, as represented to him by his three 
friends. Not till a man has implicit confidence in 
his conscience's inner light, can he expect to be led by 
it perfectly. Some such a test is an inevitable stage 
in the soul's development. 

That this was the real moot-point of the tempta- 
tion is shown by God's condemnation of Job's 
friends, who in other respects sinned not; for it could 
certainly not be sinful to say that God punishes evil, 
and rewards good I Their sin lay in forcing a man's 
conscience. 

The material of the temptation was the unanimous 
contrary verdict of the world. 

The purpose of the temptation was to test con- 
science as an arbiter of appeal. 

The victory of the temptation lay in Job's utter 
reliance on his consciousness of innocence in the face 
of the whole world. 

IV. The third part of Job's temptation consisted 
in the human failing of generalizing before all the 
facts are known. It was scientific method that was 
at Issue, Job's friends had dogmas about God's ways 
and practices glibly at their tongues' ends. They 
said 'Thou must have sinned because God has acted 
thus.' Job himself did not sin, if he did go as far 
as a man well may without sinning: he suffered griev- 
ously, and cried out, Why must I suffer? But this 
sin of even questioning he purged himself of in this 
that he said, 'I will lay my hand upon my mouth.' 
This oriental figure describes exactly his ceasing even 
to question God's ways: 'Once have I spoken, but 
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I will not answer; yea, twice, but I will proceed no 
further.' How can a man question the ways of God, 
seeing God alone knows everything? Be scientific; 
hesitate to deduce universal laws before you have 
gathered all the facts. Being human, we cannot hope 
to gather all, and therefore should remain humble, 
remembering that no general principle can be more 
than provisional or tentative. To know all would 
be to understand all. But till then scientific humility 
is in order. 

The material of the temptation was bitter physical 
pain and degradation, boils. 

The purpose of the temptation was scientific hu- 
mility. 

The victory of the temptation was recognition of 
God's knowledge, and consequent superior wisdom. 

V. The two practical lessons of the result of the 
temptation are i, Proof that God will avenge the 
injuries done to his saints while in affliction; and 2, 
that after his saints are through with their trial he 
will provide for them abundantly in tender love. 

The Book of Job describes in archaic and sub- 
limely poetic language the spiritual degrees through 
which all souls must, sooner or later, pass. 

The First Degree Is the Everlasting Covenant be- 
tween a Soul and Its God, or Consecration of all 
things to divine objects. 

The Second Degree is unswerving fidelity to the 
Inner Intelligence. 

The Third Degree is Scientific Humility, the first 
step towards the learning of all things — a knowledge 
with which God rewards all his saints. 
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Kschemisvara's Haritschandra 

The legend of Harltschandra Is old, and has at- 
tracted universal attention. In one form it appears 
in the Aitareya Brahmana (VII: 13-18). In a form 
closer to that of Kschemisvara's drama it appears in 
the Markandeya Purana, vii. and viii. Also modern 
Indian dramatists have been attracted to it; for 
K. Chattopadhyaya and Shrider have constructed 
new forms of it. But just as Goethe wrote the clas- 
sical form of the Faust Legend, so did Kschemisvara 
write that of Harltschandra. In his hands it attains 
a soteriological form, and deserves the most appre- 
ciative study. So marked was this that the modern 
writers, following another somewhat older version 
translated by Roberts, have seen In It a parallel to 
the book of Job. 

Here it Is related that once the Gods and the pious 
mendicants were met together In Indra's heaven, and 
debated whether there existed In the world a per- 
fectly virtuous prince. Vasishta Insisted that his 
pupil Harltschandra was such an one. Siva, how- 
ever, who was present in the form of VIswamltra, 
contended that the latter's virtue would not be able 
to stand serious trials, and he himself would tempt 
him. If the Gods would permit it. The proposal was 
accepted; and Harltschandra suffered grievously but 
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victoriously. In Roberts's form the story differs from 
that of Kschemisvara, and is here not accepted as the 
classical form of the story both because it is recent, 
evidently borrowed from the Babylonian Job-legend, 
and inferior from a dramatic standpoint. But the 
very fact that such an introduction was written testi- 
fies to a recognition of the soteriological significance 
of Kschemisvara's drama. 

The story is this: The house-priest of King 
Haritschandra has commanded him to keep awake 
during the nights. His wife supposes he is unfaithful 
to her, but when the house-priest sends a penitent to 
bless them both, she begs for forgiveness. The King, 
for recreation, goes hunting. Ganesa, the God of 
Obstacles, in order to keep Viswamitra, a noted as- 
cetic, from conquering heaven by his penitence, as- 
sumes the form of a boar. Haritschandra, hunting 
him, is led to the place where Viswamitra is sacri- 
ficing. By the power of his sacrifice he has attracted 
the Magic Powers which lament in piteous fashion 
that they are to be made subject to Viswamitra. 
Haritschandra, hearing their complaints from far, 
interrupts Viswamitra. The latter is angered at the 
interruption, and through his anger loses the whole 
virtue of the sacrifice. He is about to curse Harits- 
chandra for this when the latter beseeches forgive- 
ness, which is granted to him on condition that he 
give Viswamitra (i) all his wealth; (2) the earth, 
and (3) 100,000 pieces of gold besides, which must 
not come from the Earth, that he has already given 
away. Haritschandra then and there resigns his 
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kingdom (the earth) and his wealth, and demands 
one month's time to secure the money. Viswamitra 
grants it, but determines to insist on the payment in 
order to keep Haritschandra in the path of truth. 
The latter had planned to get the money from Vana- 
sari, the city of Siva, but is disappointed. At the 
expiration of the term Viswamitra becomes angry 
once more, and is on the point of uttering the curse. 
Haritschandra decides to sell himself as a slave, but 
nobody will buy him at the price. The Queen Saibiya 
insists that she and her little son have a right to be 
sold first. A teacher and his son come to buy her, 
but Haritschandra will not accept the money, 50,000 
pieces of gold, and offers himself instead of her. 
Saibiya, however, beseeches the Teacher not to pass 
her by, but to insist on taking her as a slave. The 
Teacher, saying that it was not fitting that he should 
look on at the sadness of the parting of the King 
and Queen, leaves behind his pupil Kaundinya. After 
some delay the latter angrily commands Saibiya to 
follow him, and when her little son seeks to hold her 
back Kaundinya angrily throws him to the ground. 
The latter asks Haritschandra why his mother should 
be led away; Haritschandra turns away in tears. 
Kausika appears and demands his money, refusing 
the half. As he speaks, the Gods are heard express- 
ing their disgust at his hardness. He curses them to 
re-birth — which actually takes place, as the five Pan- 
davas, the heroes of the Mahabharata. No hope is 
left, and since Kausika once more refuses half the 
money, Haritschandra offers himself for sale. The 
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God Dharma (Righteousness, Law) in the form of 
an undertaker, belonging to the Pariahs, offers to 
buy him, and after Haritschandra's vainly offering 
to sell himself to Kausika, he consummates the bar- 
gain, and offers the whole to Kausika. He says: 
"Now I owe the Brahmin nothing more, am free 
from the curse, and did not forsake the truth of what 
I said." The God Dharma with joy cries out to him- 
self, "No such deed was ever known or heard of." 
As slave, and guardian of the dead-house, Harits- 
chandra defends it from the birds, and when Dhar- 
ma, dressed as a Brahmin, comes to him and asks 
him to see that he be not disturbed at a sacrifice 
which he was about to offer, Haritschandra agrees 
to do so, but only as far as his duty will permit him 
to do so. The Magic Powers then arrive and de- 
clare that now they are in his power; but Haritschan- 
dra orders them to go to Viswamitra-Kausika, in 
order to make up for his loss. Dharma returns and 
offers Haritschandra a reward, but the latter declares 
he cannot, as a slave, receive it; even though it be 
sufficient to free him and his wife. Yet he will 
receive the treasure on the part of his master. Dhar- 
ma exclaims to himself : "How is he constant ! What 
nobility of character ! Mountains may tremble when, 
at the end of an earth-age, the wind uproots them; 
but never, not even in distress, wavers the changeless 
mind of determined men !" As he is about to depart, 
the King says : "Remember me when it is a question 
of misfortune." Dharma answers, "The Gods will 
be mindful of thee." It is his duty to refuse burial 
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to those who do not pay a fee ; when his wife comes 
to bury her little son, who has died from bad treat- 
ment, his sense of duty forces him to refuse him 
burial, though his wife pleads with him and recog- 
nizes him. At the extreme moment a rain of flowers 
falls, and the God Dharma appears, justifies his 
actions, and confers the Eternal Worlds on Harits- 
chandra, making him a coadjutor of Brahma, restor- 
ing to life Rohisatva, his son. Haritschandra as- 
cends in the heavenly chariot and sees how Kausika, 
rejoiced at the receipt of the Magical Powers, has 
returned the Kingdom to Haritschandra's ministers. 
Dharma says : "What Kausika did, took place as a 
trial of thy love of truth; not because he sought thy 
kingdom." Rohisatva is anointed "World-ruler." 
Haritschandra's former subjects are desperate at the 
thought of losing him forever, and Haritschandra 
prays Dharma to grant that all the merit of his own 
good works may be given his subjects that they may 
attain the heaven destined for himself. Dharma an- 
swers that by giving away the merit of his good 
works he has doubled them, and both his subjects and 
he himself shall attain Brahma's heaven. He asks 
If Haritschandra has any other favor to ask. The 
latter replies that all he could desire Is his; and as 
he ascends heavenwards he prays that 
"May life bring many joys to good men; 
"May earth be rich with fruits, and the King be 

victorious, 
"And whatever may be laudable In the works of a 

poet, 
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"Even if it be but a grain, may it be appreciated in a 
i'riendly spirit by those who shall hear the poet." 

This drama, written with power and consummate 
skill, shares with Cudraka's Mricchakatika the honor 
of the first rank among Hindu dramas. But it is also 
a noble incentive to the loftiest moral life. 

( 1 ) The first lesson is truth, not only as veracity, 
but as faithfulness in fulfilling an oath or promise. 

(2) In the second place, it insists that duty shall 
be fulfilled honestly in spite of the dearest feelings 
of the heart. 

(3) In the third place, it enforces magnanimity in 
generosity and self-sacrifice. Verily, Haritschandra 
needs not the reward of admission to Brahma's 
heaven; as the Pariah-slave he has achieved divinity. 
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Aeschylos* Prometheus Bound. 

The argument of Aischulos' masterpiece is simple. 
Prometheus has, by his attention to the wants of men, 
in supplying them with all arts through the gift of 
fire, provoked the anger of Zeus, and is consequently 
bound down in a cleft of the rock in a distant desert 
of Scythia, by Hephaistos, with Strength and Force. 
To the sympathetic Chorus he relates his evil plight, 
and advises Oceanos not to carry out his intention 
of endeavouring to persuade Zeus to free him, lest 
Zeus become angry with Oceanos also. When lo 
arrives he prophesies to her both her past and future 
sufferings and wanderings, explaining to her that it 
shall be through the thirteenth descendant of herself, 
Herakles, that Zeus shall be destroyed in the same 
manner as he destroyed Kronos. Through Hermes, 
Zeus insists on knowing just how this shall occur; 
but Prometheus, who is to be saved by keeping just 
this secret, refuses, and is swept into the abyss amidst 
terrific hurricane and earth-quake. 

What is the spiritual gist of this drama? 

Buckley says that it is "the sublimest drama of 
antiquity. The Titan majesty of mankind had been 
infringed by the new Gods of Olympus, and Pro- 
metheus appeared as their protector, the assertor of 
their rights. Opposed to a new aristocracy, he was 
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Still the supreme power of the old one. In the true 
spirit of the old aristocracy he laboured for the bene- 
fit of his weaker dependants. The Olympian Gods, 
like the parvenus of Aristotle, are everywhere rep- 
resented as oppressing mankind, and each other. 
Moreover, Prometheus represents the intellectual as- 
cendancy of mankind over the creation, the power 
of moral progress in opposition to physical strength 
and conventional resources. The imprudence of Jove 
is hereafter to destroy that power, in the haughtiness 
of which he had thought fit to spurn the god of wis- 
dom from him. Much as I am disinclined to alle- 
gorical interpreters and interpretation, still it can 
not but seem a magnificent impersonification of mind 
struggling against circumstances, intellect against 
force, providence against fate. And the very fatal- 
ism of the play is pleasing. His very philanthropy, 
his inability to do further good, force from him the 
groan of the hero, but, as the good man meets death 
so does he meet pain, conscious that there is some- 
thing yet to come." 

Yet Buckley does not seem to have grasped the 
full significance and power of the play. The point is 
not so much struggle against fate as the relation 
between fate, intelligent foresight, and materialistic 
passion. The problem is not defined sharply, for 
with it is the Greek ideal of to kalon, i.e., social suc- 
cess, which blames Prometheus for offending against 
the powers that be, against ruling authority, for 
being so proud as not to reverence Adrasteia — or, to 
put it plainly, for lack of social subservience, for a 
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Greek was by nature a fawning animal. This mars 
indeed the moral problem, if indeed Aischulos had 
not intended to utter in this play the first protest 
against the Greek standard of social success, and 
the first cry of individuality, of conscience, taken up 
again by Sokrates and Aristotle. And indeed one 
of the lessons of the play is intelligent foresight and 
guidance, or the assertion of rationality as against 
blind fatalistic passion. This, of course, is the mean- 
ing of Plato's Republic, though this reverses Sokra- 
tes' individualism; the end of the individual being 
to form part of a state, instead of its being the state's 
to produce perfect individuals. Assuming, then, that 
Aischulos meant the Chorus's moral standard of so- 
cial subservience merely as a foil to the heroic indi- 
vidualism of Prometheus, the drama voiced both the 
rationalism of Plato with the individualism of Sok- 
rates. The first lesson of the drama is, then, Individ- 
uality vs. Social Success. 

Individuality, however, necessarily implies intelli- 
gence, as contrasted with the sub-rational nature of 
the affections, passions, and sensations (Plato's 
rationahsm). Here we see Hephaistos chaining 
Prometheus, through fear of Zeus, though with tears 
in his eyes, for relationship and intimacy are of great 
power. This is mind vs. the affections. Next we 
see Prometheus despising whatever pains can be in- 
flicted : Wherefore let the doubly-pointed wreath of 
his fire be hurled at me, and either be torn piecemeal 
by thunder, and spasm of savage blasts, and fling my 
body back into Tartarus, with a whirl into the stern 
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eddies of Necessity. The secret of this stern defiance 
is that yet by no possible means shall he visit me with 
death. If Zeus rules, it is only for a span of time. 
He himself will endure. There is an eternal part of 
him, the mind, that will remain in spite of the utmost 
physical torments. He is more than his body. He 
can survive it all. He is Mind, the Mind is him. 
This is mind vs. sensation. Next we see Zeus, who 
is to fall through a self-indulgent marriage. Here 
is mind vs. passion. The second lesson of the drama 
is, then, stoicism, assertion of the rational over the 
sub-rational nature of affections, sensations, passions. 
But the assertion of the rational nature implies in- 
telligence, thro' which it is possible to foresee future 
conditions and to guide the present ones so as to con- 
form to them. The drama speaks in strong terms 
of Fate. Art is less powerful than Necessity. Is 
even Zeus less powerful than these, the triform Fates, 
and the remembering Furies? Most certainly he 
cannot, at any rate, escape his doom. Fate is above 
even Zeus. When he dispossessed the Titans it was 
only by decree of Fate, how it was destined that not 
by main force, nor by the strong hand, but by craft 
should the victors prevail. So is Zeus fated to be 
dispossessed by his own senseless counsels. But every 
one of these dooms contains this, that not by force 
but by intelligent foresight and calculation the victor 
should prevail. That is the point of Prometheus' 
refusal to tell how the catastrophe was to occur. Had 
Jove known this, he would probably have averted the 
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event by intelligent action. In the earlier struggle 
the Titans had represented force as against Prome- 
theus' wise advice to Jove. But now this lacked, and 
Jove himself was to become guilty of the unpardon- 
able sin of stupidity. So Prometheus fears not his 
foes' enmity, to whom comes no evil unforeseen. 
Hence he can avoid and master it. This same argu- 
ment robs Hermes' threats of their power. Besides, 
the curse (an intelligible entity) of Kronos, or jus- 
tice, is to avenge itself. Even Hermes understands 
the value of foresight when he warns the Chorus, 
that will not depart from Prometheus' side, that by 
casting themselves into foreseen calamities they shall 
be caught in the impervious snares and net of Ate, 
making the third lesson of the drama the avoidance 
of doom by foresight of rational reflection and calcu- 
lation. 

If, then, Fate can be avoided by wisdom, then is 
Fate the doom of the sub-rational creation and na- 
ture. To be freed demands only mental development 
and education. So Prometheus, Human Mind in 
Shelley's apposite words, gives men, by means of fire, 
all arts and science. Yet for men who are not intelli- 
gent enough to avert fate it is better not to foresee 
doom — so Prometheus blesses them also with false 
hopes. He hesitates to tell lo of her future, for it 
is better not to learn the limits of suffering unless 
one be strong enough to avert it. It is, therefore, 
by mental individuality, by the ability to remember 
and foresee and to refrain from uttering knowledge, 
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that a human being can defy the Gods collectively, 
and afford to suffer for generations, since none can 
rob him of his individuality and eternity unless he 
himself reveal the secret. The fourth lesson of the 
drama is, then, the possibility for man of defying 
unrighteousness were it even clothed with divine 
power. 

The drama represents the struggle of rationaliza- 
tion or moralization in the human being and race, and 
points out how man may attain divinity by mastering 
Fate and conforming to his Destiny. 
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Shelley's Prometheus Unbound. 



Interpretations of this drama have been sufficiently 
differing to permit us free treatment. Of course, 
from Shelley's own Introduction, two things are 
clear: that Prometheus is the type of ideal Man, the 
highest perfection of moral and intellectual nature, 
impelled by the purest and truest motives to the best 
and noblest ends, and that it was Shelley's purpose 
to familiarize the highly refined imagination of the 
more select classes of poetical readers with beautiful 
idealisms of moral excellence as a means of carry- 
ing out his passion for reforming the world. In this 
constructive attitude, Shelley had progressed beyond 
Byron, who had not the strength to attain to it. 

The plot is simple. Prometheus is discovered 
bound to the Caucasian precipice, Panthea and lone 
sitting at his feet. Dawn is breaking. Prometheus 
groans in his pain: but it has not been useless. "I 
speak in grief, not exultation, for I hate no more as 
then ere misery made me wise." He has learnt the 
constructive attitude, and would recall the curse he 
had launched against Jupiter when first bound to the 
rock. He commands the spirits of the dead to repeat 
that curse, because if any of the living spirits repeated 
it, Jupiter might hear, and afflict the Earth more 
grievously. The curse is recited by the phantasm 
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of Jupiter, and Prometheus retracts it, "I wish no 
living thing to suffer pain." The three Furies arrive 
to torture him, but are held back by Mercury, who 
brings a last proposition from Jupiter, that is rejected 
like all the others. The Furies are let loose upon 
him, but he stands firm. Panthea, peeping from her 
veil, sees a woeful sight : a youth with patient looks 
nailed to a crucifix. This appears as a final torture, 
to prove to Prometheus that in spite of all his efforts 
men will always be unjust. But the Spirits of the 
Mind of Man come to comfort him, telling of the 
good men will have done, and he says, "I fain would 
be what it is my destiny to be, the Saviour and the 
Strength of suffering Man." 

The second act opens in a lovely vale in the Indian 
Caucasus. Asia, the beloved of Prometheus, is dis- 
covered greeting the advent of Spring. Panthea 
comes to lead her to Prometheus, and a Dream leads 
them over hill and vale. They pass through a forest 
intermingled with rocks and caverns. Two young 
Fauns listen to the Chorus of Spirits, and tell each 
other about their nature. Asia and Panthea reach 
a pinnacle of rock, whence they are led by Spirits 
to the depths of the Earth, the cave of Demogorgon, 
a tremendous gloom. Asia asks him about the Cre- 
ator and Sustainer of the world. Demogorgon an- 
swers laconically. God made the world and all beau- 
tiful things. To the question, who made the Evil, 
he answers "He reigns." Is Jove, too, only a slave? 
"All Spirits are enslaved which serve things evil: 
thou knowest if Jupiter be such, or no." Eternal 
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Love alone is not subject to Fate, Time, Occasion, 
Change. The Spirit of the Destined Hour is ready 
to start. They follow him. The Car pauses within 
a Cloud on the top of a mountain. As they ride up- 
ward, Asia is transfigured — "love makes the reptile 
equal to the God." After listening to a Voice in 
the air, Panthea utters the closing hymn of Human- 
ity, which has now blossomed into a diviner day. 

The third act opens in Olympus. Jupiter at last 
thinks himself the Supreme Spirit when the Spirit of 
the Hour arrives, and Demogorgon throws Jupiter 
down into the abyss. Apollo tells all about this event 
to Ocean, who departs when he hears the unpastured 
sea hungering for calm. In the Caucasus, Hercules 
unbinds Prometheus, saying, "Most glorious among 
Spirits ! Thus doth Strength to Wisdom, Courage, 
and long-suffering Love, and Thee, the form they 
animate, minister like a slave." Prometheus plans 
the kind of life he will lead, with Asia near him, in 
a cave, where shall also be "Painting, Sculpture and 
rapt Poesy, and Arts, though unimagined yet to be 
. . . swift shapes and sounds which grow more fair 
as man grows wise and kind." He rewards the Spirit 
of the Hour with a shell. In the forest is seen the 
opening of their cave, lone and Panthea describing 
their joy, while the Spirit of the Earth embraces 
Asia. Then arrives the Spirit of the Hour, telling 
of the revolution that has taken place on earth in 
consequence of the fall of Jupiter. Tyranny, Cus- 
tom, Passion, Superstition are passed away, and 
"The Man remains, sceptreless, free, uncircura- 
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scribed, but Man; equal, unclassed, tribeless, and 
nationless, exempt from awe, worship, degree, the 
king over himself, just, gentle, wise, but Man." 

The last act is an indescribably beautiful dramatic 
lyric describing the rejoicing of the Spirits, Hours, 
Earth, Moon. Finally, Demogorgon addresses in 
turn every form of living being, ending with what 
might be called the Creed of the new order of things. 
"Gentleness, Virtue, Wisdom and Endurance; 
To suffer woes which hope thinks infinite ; 
To forgive wrongs darker than death or night; 
To defy power which seems omnipotent; 
Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent; 
This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 
Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free, 
This is alone Life, Joy, Empire and Victory." 
Jupiter represents the traditional God of supersti- 
tion, dogma, and priest-craft, in whose Name lies 
were told, blood shed, and the poor oppressed. De- 
mogorgon, as the name implies, represents the fear 
which the people inspire when they rise up in their 
might against religious enslavement; morality is im- 
Dossible without freedom. lone and Panthea, who 
watch over the struggle-development of human char- 
acter, represent, respectively, Greek and universal 
life and culture. Prometheus, in the first act, repre- 
sents Man, as a moral being, learning the lesson of 
pain: forgiveness — i.e., conformity to the will of 
God. Why avenge ? Two wrongs do not make one 
right. The ideal is to be kind even when injured. 
Asia (the cradle of civilization) represents the hu- 
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man intellect searching for the truth, and, in the 
course of this effort, going down to the very bottom 
of Hell to learn the truths of life. Only when the 
chastened soul and the educated mind are united will 
the perfect state occur. Not until the representative 
individual man has found himself, is perfected, can 
the amelioration in society take place, as it forms 
itself around individuals. Then Tyranny, Custom, 
Superstition and Passion are to give way to Equal- 
ity, Reason, lustless Love and all the Virtues. 
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Other Promethean Dr&mas. 



The Prometheus stories constitute a veritable cycle 
of legends, and it is not yet closed. Quinet shows 
the reason of this. The name itself means 'prophet,' 
and is, therefore, of persistent not to say 'eternal' 
interest. 

Moreover, the Prometheus Legend has been 
gathering momentum, and is gradually piecing itself 
together to some form of completeness. For the 
Greek Legend was necessarily incomplete; while 
^schylos was forced to punish him, he could neither 
free him (which would have involved defeat for 
the Olympians, who, in ^Eschylos's day, were firmly 
entrenched in orthodox reverence), nor kill him 
(which would have involved the ruin of humanity, 
which, in ^schylos's day, was quite flourishing). 
Hence he was forced to leave him in torment. The 
chief solutions have been Shelley's (a poetic Greek 
Socialism), Quinet's (the advent of Christian Sal- 
vation), and Gilkin's (a monistic absorption into the 
universal divinity, a Nirvana, implying the evapora- 
tion of humanity, and, therefore, an unsatisfactory 
unhistorical solution) . 

Before we examine these suggested solutions we 
must notice other work on the subject. 

Calderon first attacked it. That Calderon at- 
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tacked the Promethean myth showed his soteriologi- 
cal interest — not by chance did he write the 'Pro- 
digious Magician.' But his Spanish proclivities to 
romance, theatrical conventions, and shallowness of 
circumstance, rob his attempt of permanent value. 

Goethe's attempt, while using Calderon's, was 
limited to Prometheus's creative activity, and does 
not even begin to deal with the solution of the myth. 
However, it is the most original contribution to its 
commencement. Goethe came to write it from his 
fondness for calling Shakespeare and himself Pro- 
metheuses, because of their creating (literary) char- 
acters. Oppressed politically, Goethe finds freedom 
in the worlds he has created by his own activity; he 
is omnipotent while he keeps within the circle of 
his activity. He refuses to let his strength become 
a footstool for the gods. Rather than become a 
slave he will let his clay statues lack life, which 
Jupiter offers in return for his homage. Then 
Minerva opens to him the springs of life. Prome- 
theus then teaches his men to build huts, and dis- 
criminate property. The death, by drowning, of 
Mira, in Arbar's arms. Introduces death, which, how- 
ever, is explained as the first step to a newer life. 

Next we must notice Siegf rid Lipnier's 'Unchained 
Prometheus,' a mythical poem in five songs: the 
Deliverance, Without Divinities, the Unchained 
Ones, the Sisters of Fate, and Redemption. 

At the song of the Fates, Jove and his gods sink 
out of sight, with the tormenting vulture and the 
chains. But Prometheus sees the Cross, and the 
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love of its disciples, and is willing to be forgotten; 
but hate and contention arise again, followed by 
crime, and Prometheus fears he may have to strive 
against his own children. 

He then makes a tour through the godless world, 
and sees the degradation of his offspring, ending at 
a revolution which collapses because of the treachery 
of its leaders. Prometheus weeps at the godless 
world, when he himself had defied the gods. He is, 
however, comforted by his fellow sufferer, the Christ. 
The Fates are overcome by Love to Salvation, and 
it is Prometheus's task, before he can rest, to convert 
his humanity to Love, the Eternal God, who unifies 
the strife of all divinities, unto the World- Joy. 

Quinet's 'Prometheus' has stolen the fire from the 
Cyclops of Lemnos. Fate decrees punishment. But 
the Sybils come to comfort him, prophesying the 
Christ. Finally the archangels Michael and Raphael 
free Prometheus, who is not convinced till the over- 
whelmed Olympians come to beg mercy of him. Fi- 
nally the Seraphim proclaims Love, as the two arch- 
angels escort Prometheus to the breast of Jehovah, 
and Hesione, the first woman, who had died at his 
torment, is resurrected. 

While this is the most logical solution of the 
Promethean problem (being the actual historical 
trend of events), Quinet hardly harmonizes Greek 
and Christian cosmogony; he grafts one on the other. 

Gilkin is a philosopher, and he unites Goethe's 
and iEschylos's parts, concluding with his own start- 
ling metaphysical solution. 
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In the agony of the torturing storm that closes 
^schylos's drama, Prometheus loses consciousness. 
In his trance he beholds a glorious Sphinx, which 
reveals itself as the very Mercury whom he had 
spurned; who turns out to have in reality been uni- 
versal life. "Mirror of thy own anger, I reflected 
to thy glance the gods thy fury formed." On awak- 
ing, Prometheus beholds the beauty of the world 
as the embodiment or caress of universal Love. The 
Murmurs of the World call on Zeus to reveal him- 
self in every creature. Prometheus then finds that 
the Universal Soul of Zeus had revealed itself in 
himself. 

"Zeus, how could I have misunderstood Thee I 
I thought Thee tyrant and torturer, and lo, my jus- 
tice was Thy justice, my love Thy love; when my 
cries called for light, it was Thou who soughtest 
Light and Truth. It was Thou who, in my heart, 
soughtest the Supreme Being; for I am Thy palpi- 
tating effort towards Thyself, only, immense Will 
which scatterest Thyself in the world; and which, 
suffering at being the World, in tears returnest to 
Unity." 

While this solution may be good monistic philoso- 
phy, it is unsatisfactory in this, that it implies that 
humanity beholds the truth in a trance only, and 
then dies by absorption into a Nirvanic union with 
immanent divinity. Such a solution might be pos- 
sible for individuals, but not for the race of man, 
which healthily remains in the objective, and con- 
tinues to propagate. No solution in which Prome- 
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theus dies can be satisfactory, any more than one 
that pictures him winging his way through the clouds 
to Paradise. Shelley's dream would be the truest, if 
he had assigned any cogent reason for the destruc- 
tion of the old gods ; the appearance of Christianity 
might have supplied that cause, but would itself have 
had to give way to a socialization of conditions of 
life. The Promethean problem has not yet been 
solved satisfactorily; it is awaiting the great master 
— genius; but Goethe and ^schylos have said the 
last word about the first two parts thereof. 
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Plato's Republic. 



Platonopolis was never realized : the Roman Em- 
peror entrusted the project to Plotinos, but it mis- 
carried. Nevertheless it has inspired other men, and 
as it were incarnated in them. Cicero is the first, in 
his De Republica. Next is Augustine of Hippo, with 
his De Civitate Dei: Plato Christianized. Alighieri 
follows with his De Monarchia, presenting the me- 
diaeval identification of government with Empire and 
Papacy. Next is Sir Thomas More with his Utopia, 
and Bacon with his New Atlantis. Campanella fol- 
lowed with the City of the Sun (1568- 1639). Har- 
rington's Oceana, Sir John Eliot's Monarchy of 
Man, are other essays in the same direction. In 
modern days, however, this form of prophecy has 
become very common : the most famous of the mod- 
ern 'Utopias' being Bellamy's Looking Backward. 

Besides its literary merit, and besides its impor- 
tance as a Platonic work, the Republic is noteworthy 
in that it is his most avowedly constructive venture. 
It is, at it were, the fruit of Plato's speculations, the 
bloom of his system. It were hopeless to endeavour 
to reproduce it in the few pages here consecrated to 
it. Perhaps the most authoritative outline of it Is 
Jowett's : Says he, 'The natural divisions are five in 
number; — ( i) Book I and the first half of Book II 
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down to p. 368, which is introductory: the first book 
containing a refutation of the popular and sophisti- 
cal notions of justice, and concluding, like some of 
the earlier Dialogues, without arriving at any defi- 
nite results. To this is appended a restatement of 
the nature of justice according to common opinion, 
and an answer Is demanded to the question — What is 
justice, stripped of appearances? The second divi- 
sion (2) includes the remainder of the second and the 
whole of the third and fourth Books, which are main- 
ly occupied with the construction of the first State 
and the first education. The third division (3) con- 
sists of the fifth, sixth, and seventh books, in which 
philosophy rather than justice Is the subject of en- 
quiry, and the second State is constructed on princi- 
ples of communism and ruled by philosophers, and 
the contemplation of the Idea of Good takes the place 
of the social and political virtues. In the eighth and 
ninth books (4) the perversions of States and of 
individuals who correspond to them are reviewed 
in succession; and the nature of the pleasure and the 
principle of tyranny are further analysed in the indi- 
vidual man. The tenth book ( 5 ) Is the conclusion 
of the whole, in which the relations of philosophy 
to poetry are finally determined, and the happiness 
of citizens in this life, which has now been assured, 
is crowned by the vision of another; the doctrines of 
transmigration, and the state of souls after death. 
'Or a more general division into two parts may be 
adopted; the first, (Book I-IV) containing the de- 
scription of a State framed generally in accordance 
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with Hellenic religion and morality, while in the sec- 
ond (Books V-VIII) the Hellenic state is trans- 
formed into an ideal kingdom of philosophy, of 
which all other governments are perversions. 
These two points of view are really opposed, 
and the opposition is only thinly veiled by the genius 
of Plato.' In this connection we should mention what 
are termed by Morgenstern the 'Paradoxes of the 
Republic,' the community of property and of fami- 
lies, the rule of the philosophers, and the analogy of 
the individual and the State, which is carried very 
far. 

Plato condenses his views on certain topics in two 
phrases, or 'waves of argument.' Until that kings 
are philosophers, or philosophers are kings, cities 
will never cease from ill: no, nor the human race; 
nor will our ideal polity ever come into being. 'The 
son of Ariston (the best) Is of opinion the best and 
justest of men is the happiest also, and this is he 
who is the most royal master over himself; and that 
the unjust man is he who Is the greatest tyrant of 
himself and of his State ; and I add further, seen or 
unseen by Gods or men.' Another peculiarity of 
Plato's Republic Is the banishment of the poets, as 
softening and corrupting influences. The reason for 
this seemed to be that they appealed to the feelings 
rather than to the rational part of man, besides nar- 
rating much that is immoral, and useless. 

The supervision by the state of marriage called 
'community of wives' is not so alien from modern 
scientific notions as it was from the medlasval con- 
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ceptlon. It must be remembered that although Plato's 
views have been called 'community of wives' from 
time immemorial, Plato is as far as any modern man 
from 'community of wives' or polyandry. The lat- 
ter is an institution existing only among the most sav- 
age races. Plato pleads not for this but for a scien- 
tific selection of wives; an extension of science to 
the fields of reproduction. In this he only prophesies 
the notions which are very common in these latter 
days. 

It is a general opinion to-day that persons who are 
attacked by certain diseases should not marry, and 
that some restriction should be placed upon the nu- 
merous children of those unfit to bear them. The 
state restricts the lives of 'fallen women,' so that a 
further supervision would only be a matter of degree, 
not principle. Of course the exposing of children is 
indefensible, although physicians practically dispatch 
children who are born with some fatal blemish. Bet- 
ter it would be for a child to be exposed than for an 
idiot to pass a long life In an insane asylum. Be- 
sides, in hopeless cases, the free use of opium accom- 
plishes practically what Plato insisted on In his 
exposing of infants. Geddes and Thompson, among 
others, attack the problem very much from Plato's 
standpoint. Better to have less children, but better 
ones. Child-creating is an art, and also a science, 
and the most grievous crime which a parent can com- 
mit against a child is to permit it to be the chance 
result of self-indulgence. Surely the sooner that 
those abominable lies concerning the purpose of mar- 
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riage are removed from the minds of the young the 
better for them. The only hope is in intelligent and 
serious consideration of those questions which Plato 
fearlessly advances, and that Jowett is afraid to 
raise. The day is passed when ignorance and sin 
could pass as holiness. Serious, prayerful scientific 
investigation is better than social fiction, both in itself 
and in its results. Why should children be born un- 
der conditions which no dog-raiser would permit his 
dog? 

The reason that so much has been said on this sub- 
ject is that it is really only an instance of that principle 
which underlies the whole Republic. Rational con- 
trol and guidance : this is to direct the birth of man, 
the government, as in the hands of the wisest, the 
philosophers, and this explains Plato's opposition to 
the poets, as sub-rational only. All these doctrines 
are of a piece: rational destruction of superstition 
and custom, and new upbuilding on scientific lines. 
This was the incentive Plato had to write out his 
Ideal of a Republic, and is the very reason why he 
insisted on an intelligent, rather than a 'practical' 
guidance of the State. Practically, a State may gain 
by the hushing of reason; but the State exists only 
for the welfare of the people ; and as long as that is 
attained it matters not how visionary or theoretic 
the government be. 

The spiritual gist of the Republic is now clear. 
Scientific government, versus practical corruption. 
Mental, rational, intelligent abandonment of custom 
and the up-building of the new. It is Science versus 
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Custom, Intelligence versus Habit, as applied to the 
State. It is only a particular case of the eternal bat- 
tle within each man, through which he too attains 
the heights of the ideal. Plato himself insists that 
Intelligence in life is inseparably bound up with, and 
is the ground of intelligence in government, and both 
are bound up with the happiness of and for both. 
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Dante Alighierl's Divina Commedia. 



So much has been written about the spiritual sense 
of Dante Alighieri's Divina Commedia that few will 
question that it possesses one. Yet, like those liter- 
ary works which have been fortunate enough to 
awake widespread interest, it may be asked whether 
those who limited their knowledge and study to it 
alone may not have come to regard it with false per- 
spective. The first task must be to recognize the 
formative influences. i. The first of these was 
Bruno Latini's poem, which Dante followed with tol- 
erable fidelity in sketching out the general idea of 
a passage through Hell, Purgatory and Heaven; an 
idea which was, in any case, tolerably familiar to 
the Middle Ages, since this was the basis of miracle 
plays. 2. The second was contemporary history and 
sociology. Although this gives point to Alighieri's 
division and assignment of the various localities, it 
is already so far out of date as to need a very ex- 
tensive commentary. 3. The third is careful study 
of the works of Virgil and Latinlty generally, since 
in many places where he needs it, either for the 
meaning or rhyme, he employs Latin words directly. 
4. The external misfortunes which drove Alighieri 
to put into durable form his views and feelings. 5. 
The scenery near Avignon, and the Rhone, with all 
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its rocky grandeur, which may have supplied much 
material to the Imagery of the Hell. 

Divesting the Divina Commedia of all the histori- 
cal trappings, which are in their nature at best illus- 
trative, and are to the majority of readers long out 
of date, it may be interesting to glance at the gen- 
eral conception which underlies the whole, and which 
would alone have remained unaltered had Alighieri 
written at another period. In short, what are the 
permanent, the eternal elements in his work? 

As a whole it is an allegory of his own repentance, 
purification and transfiguration. If it be a true alle- 
gory, it must be also true for all humanity; that is, 
all the humanity of those who lived In the time of, 
and shared the views of Dante. He was not able 
to raise himself above the limitations of party, na- 
tionality, system of theology and period. 

The whole is supposed to be a vision that took 
place during the seven days between Good Friday, 
1300, A.D., and the next Friday. The dark forest 
amidst which he starts is the ignorance of the errors 
of his youth. He loses the right road and time in 
sleep. The three animals that seek to frighten him 
from proceeding are the fleshly lusts. He cannot 
reach the goal alone, without guidance. Beatrice, 
divine grace, must send him a leader, Virgil, reason. 
The Panther is lust; the Lion, pride, and the She- 
wolf, avarice. Dante cannot return the way he 
came: sins cannot be undone except by punishment 
and purification. Reason will take Dante through 
repentance of sin and purification ; but beyond Grace 
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must lead the human soul to the Beatific Vision. 
Over the gate of hell stands written: Lasciate ogni 
speranza, voi che entrate. Hell is despair. It is an 
amphitheatre-like funnel that extends to the centre 
of the earth. There are nine circles on terraces on 
the sides of the amphitheatre, each harboring sinners 
of a certain class. 

I. Sins of Ignorance. Circle i. The Limbo Pa- 
truum. Not actually hell. The pious Jews and Pa- 
gans. Connected with the lot of those who, having 
lived without praise and without blame, neither hot 
nor cold, are condemned to wander eternally on the 
outside of Acheron, while this first Circle is within 
this river. 

II. Sins of Excess. Circle 2. Sins of Love. 
Minos, Semiramis, Paris, Francisca and Paolo. Cir- 
cle 3. Luxury. Ciacco. Circle 4. Avariciousness 
and Prodigality. Circle 5. Anger. The Styx. Cir- 
cle 6. The City of Dis. The Agnostics and Heretics. 
Farinata, Cavalcante, Frederick II. 

III. Sins of Evil Will. The sins of incontinence 
are violence, which is a form of deceit. Deceit is 
the particularly human sin. The violent are so either 
against their neighbour, themselves, or against God. 
The deceivers are sinners against general confidence 
(10 kinds) or against particular persons (4 kinds). 
Circle 7. Ring i. Violence against others. Cen- 
taurs, Attila, Chiron, Tyrants and Murderers. Ring 

2. Suicides, as complaining trees and Gamers. Ring 

3. Blasphemers, Extortionists, Unnatural Sinners. 
The Phlegethon. Sodomites. Circle 8. Deceit. 
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Ring I. Panders. Ring 2. Flatterers. Ring 3. 
Simoniacs. Ring 4. Magicians. Ring 5. Bribers 
and Bribed. Ring 6. Hypocrites. Ring 7. Thieves. 
Ring 8. Evil Advisers. Ulysses. Ring 9. Makers 
of Discord. Muhammad. Ring 10. Coiners and 
Alchemists. Liars. Personators. Circle 9. The 
Giants. Traitors. Ring i. Blood Traitors. Ring 
2. Traitors to country. Ring 3. Friend Traitors. 
Ring 4. Arch Traitors. Judas, Brutus and Cassius. 
Return to the Light. 

As Alighieri goes through each stage of punish- 
ment or blessedness, it is supposed that he becomes 
purified in himself in respect to that particular sin 
which there is punished or worked out. So he is 
purified sufficiently to behold the light at last in 
heaven. Purgatory is divided into three sections. 

Section I. Pro-Purgatory. Those who in life 
delayed repentance till the last moment. 

Section IL Purgatory Proper. The seven cir- 
cles correspond to the seven capital sins. 

Section IIL The Earthly Paradise, on the peak 
of a mountain, up the side of which the road has 
wound through the seven circles successively. 

The Paradise is a didactic poem which is centred 
on the conception of God as the Prime Mover, dwell- 
ing in the highest and most refined heaven, the Em- 
pyreum, the source and fulness of all intelligible 
light. Heaven is again conceived as consisting of 
concentric circles, or realms, each conceived as the 
circle of a certain planet. Circle i. The moon. 
Those who sinned against their own free will. Free 
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will and oath. Circle 2. Mercury. Law. Justin- 
ian. Political system. Sin and redemption. Circle 
3. Venus. Divine love. Charles Martel explains 
why children differ from their parents. Rahab, the 
harlot. Circle 4. The sun. Saints of knowledge. 
The saints form figures of light, such as wreaths, 
ladders, crosses, eagles; according to the symbolism 
of their particular qualities. Here are two wreaths 
of saints : Thomas of Aquino in the one, Francis of 
Assisi in the other. Bonaventura and other theo- 
logians. Circle 5. Mars. The Martyrs, heroes of 
faith. Circle 6. Jupiter. Righteous authority. 
Princes. Circle 7. Saturn. Monks, orders. 

Section II. The Heaven and Fixed Stars. The 
Rose and Lilies; Mary, the Apostles and Adam. 
Christ and Mary show themselves. Dante is puri- 
fied within. He is blinded, examined and taught by 
Peter and John, and James; faith, charity and hope. 

Section III. The Heaven of Crystal. The hier- 
archy of Angels, the nine degrees of Dionysius the 
Areopagite. Their fall, goodness and number. 

Section IV. The Empyreum, the primum mobile. 
Beatrice forsakes him to take again her proper place 
in the Holy Rose. Bernard teaches him about Mary. 
The Trinity; 'L'Amor, che move' 1 ciel, e 1' altre 
stelle.' 

The lessons of the Divina Commedia may be said 
to be ( I ) Unextinguishable thirst after the Divine 
Light. (2) Inexorable punishment for sin. (3) 
Progressive sanctification. (4) God's centrality in 
human life. The reasons why the Divina Commedia 
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is SO beautiful are that, in Christian form, it repre- 
sents the conception of justice and purification which 
is diametrically opposed to a mediatorial magical 
remission of sins, and which by its inherent truth ap- 
peals to every heart. There is in literature no better 
example than this of the inconsistency of dogma and 
poetic truth, which is not noticed because the heart 
approves of it in one way and the prejudiced mind 
in another. Whether the imperishable beauty of the 
expression be due partly to the language, partly to 
theology, partly to the colouring of the times, it 
remains that it was Alighieri who, in the hands of 
Providence, was the means of producing the great 
poem. 
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Calderon's Prodigious Magician. 

If Goethe's 'Faust' was only the supreme repre- 
sentation of the legends and traditions of an age, 
can we expect of Calderon's supreme soul-drama 
that it shall be invented 'out of whole cloth'? If 
it were, it would be worthless; for, as excellence is 
only superior ability to serve others, so is greatness 
only unusual fidelity to life, accurate representative- 
ness. Indeed, the chief value and significance of 
the 'Prodigious Magician' lies in its 'fixing' for 
future generations a legend handed down for thir- 
teen centuries from the times of Gregory Nazianzen 
(a.d. 330-389, in his eulogy on St. Cyprian of 
Carthage), through Simon Metaphrastes, by Arch- 
bishop Simon of Voragine (a.d. i 230-1 298), in 
his 'Golden Legend.' Further, we are grateful, 
rather than resentful, for Calderon's transmitting, 
in this play, so much of the best work of Mira de 
Mescua (1578-1640), ('The Galant Hermit and 
the Servant-maid of Heaven,' 'the Slave of the 
Devil,' and 'The Devotion of the Cross'), and Guil- 
leu de Castro ('The Miracle of the Mountain, and 
the Martyr of Heaven, St. Barbara'), while elab- 
orating this millenial legend in final form. 

Calderon's 'Prodigious Magician' summates a 
whole age of Christian martyrdom, avoiding its dan- 
gers of fanaticism by a hallowed discussion of world- 
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wide problems of human nature by means of the 
mediceval element of mystic magic. For this reason, 
it ranks as one of the representative dramas of the 
world. Thus, it is not, like 'Faust,' an unsectarian 
analysis of human life; it is a philosophic polemic 
for the Christian Church, and admirably suits the 
immediate object of its writing — a Church festival 
at Yepes in A.D. 1637, and might with profit be 
revived on such occasions. However, as Calderon 
lived in the Spanish world, we could not expect Ger- 
man philosophy and burgher life; we shall have to 
be prepared to overlook considerable conventionality 
and gallantry for the sake of sonorous poetry in 
scenes which could have been planned only by a 
genius. 

The first two acts serve chiefly to introduce the 
characters: Cyprian, a wealthy philosopher, who 
has fallen in love with Justina, the Christian beauty, 
daughter of the poor but virtuous Lysander. The 
Demon has succeeded in embroiling and finally put- 
ting away her lovers, Florus and Lelius, into the 
safety of durance vile. The comedy element is rep- 
resented by Mosco and Clarin, servants to Cyprian, 
who, being rivals for the love of Justina's maid, 
Livia, are to enjoy her favor on alternate days. 
These two acts are quite commonplace. 

The very first words of the third act, however, 
are pitched in the sublime key that is to lead up to 
the final climax of apotheosis. In an elevated mono- 
logue, Cyprian, who had safely weathered idolatry 
and ambition, confesses himself overwhelmed by 
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love, and expresses his willingness to lose his soul 
in order to win Justina. A sudden magic storm 
represents a shipwreck, from which the Demon 
emerges as a shipwrecked magician, who offers to 
accomplish that object for him if he shall, in blood, 
subscribe his soul to him, showing his power by 
making a mountain move, and by showing him a 
vision of Justina. Cyprian goes into the bargain, 
and follows the Demon into the wilderness for a 
year's study of magic. 

Calderon seems slyly to ridicule the traditional 
subscription in blood of a bargain with the devil, 
by making the servant Clarin in vain offer to make 
the same bargain in order to make sure of Livia. 
Clarin, however, finds the blood for this operation 
by a way more convenient than the dagger's thrust 
inside the elbow, namely, by punching his nose till 
it bleeds. 

In a cave in the desert, at the end of this period, 
Cyprian demands fulfilment of the bargain. The 
Demon appears in Justina's room, and tempts her, 
but is repulsed by her trust in God. He then is 
driven to creating a Phantasm, which Cyprian pur- 
sues, but which, when forced to unmask, shows only 
a skeleton. Disillusioned, Cyprian retracts his bar- 
gain with the Demon, who is forced to confess the 
supremacy of the God of the Christians, but at- 
tempts to frighten Cyprian by appearing in full dia- 
bolic regalia; this, however, after a struggle, fails, 
by Cyprian's determination to be converted and bap- 
tized. 
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At a gathering of Christians, Roman soldiers have 
broken in, and captured the whole crowd, including 
Justina. As news of this is brought to the Governor, 
the Demon arrives, spreading the cry to 'beware of 
the madman,' so as to diminish the effect of the 
conversion of Cyprian, who enters in haste, profess- 
ing his new religion, and challenging the Governor's 
punishment thereof; but he falls down in a faint. 
Justina is brought in, and as test of her constancy 
she is left alone with the insensible form. Cyprian 
revives, and, announcing his conversion, the couple 
find mutual love in death. After their execution 
an earthquake destroys the house of the Governor, 
and Cyprian and Justina are seen ascending to 
heaven, surrounded by angels, who close the play 
by a 'Hallelujah.' 
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Goethe's Faust. 

The Faust legend is so old, and has been treated 
by so many writers, and is so familiar, that it were an 
impertinence to repeat the tale. But its spiritual gist, 
especially in the classical form given to it by Goethe, 
of the legend is little appreciated, even though Kuno 
Fischer and Boyesen have done such splendid work 
in this field. 

The introduction, evidently modelled on that of 
the book of Job, indicates that Goethe both endorses 
its lesson of the necessity of trial and temptation for 
moral growth and attainment, and also considers his 
work likewise in the light of a soteriological drama, 
which fact Goethe emphasized by calling it a Welt- 
epos, a World Epic, a dramatic parable of human 
life. 

The main lesson of the drama is divine discontent: 
restlessness of spirit, unquenchable thirst for the 
truth, goodness, nobility, beauty, desire for God — 
this is the leit-motiv of the plot, poem, drama. 
"Should I ever," says Faust, "say to the then present 
moment, 'Stay, abide with me, thou art so beauti- 
ful,' " then should his soul be forfeited to Mephis- 
topheles. And, actually, Faust's death occurs when 
he has, unconsciously, in letter, though not in spirit, 
uttered just those words, when at the end of a long 
course he has by unselfish labours attained that de- 
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served blessedness it had never entered into the heart 
of Mephistopheles to conceive; so much so that the 
latter, in all good faith, conceives he has won his 
wager, and summons his spirits securely to conduct 
the soul of Faust below. 

This divine discontent is represented again as the 
angels' Easter-song whose divine harmonies had 
wooed Faust to refrain from suicide. 'To you who 
actively praise Him : who show love, and fraternally 
dispense your riches : who preach and travel, promis- 
ing blessedness: to you is the Master present, to you 
alone.' At the grave of Faust the angels sing : 'Who, 
ever struggling, labours on, him can we redeem, him 
can we save!' 

This divine discontent is represented again as the 
one particular quality of Faust's soul which Mephis- 
topheles is doing his best to stifle. If only he could, 
with anything, content Faust! Faust's least whim 
is gratified and yet he ever strives on to something 
better. There is ever the ideal which hovers above 
the actual, and it is this that Mephistopheles would 
make him forget in the blinding intoxication of the 
senses. So Faust does investigate the realm of the 
senses, but has sufficient nobility to be faithful to 
Gretchen, and through that to suffer with her, and 
thereby to be saved from further lust. Healed and 
comforted by nature after the tragedy, he turns to 
culture, such as it may be found in his own home, at 
the court of the emperor. But as soon as, while 
labouring to the utmost within its circle, he has 
caught a glimpse of true (Greek) culture, in the 
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symbolic form of Helena, he abandons home and 
country in the quest of it, without resting till he has 
embraced its fulness and power. Undergoing in 
the 'Second Walpurgisnight' a sort of education in 
the history, significance, and development of Greek 
art, he dares, assisted unwillingly only by Mephis- 
topheles, the descent to Hades. United with true, 
perfect Greek art, in the person of Helena, he begets 
a son Euphorion, who represents the winged genius 
of modern poetry. But mere art for art's sake does 
not satisfy. There are higher reaches. He must 
apply this art to practical life at home; and when 
Helena follows Euphorion below, her 'cloak,' the 
classic form in art, remains in his hands : her only 
but most precious legacy. TJestlessly on again goes 
Faust, divinely driven to a sphere higher than art, 
to practical morality, to sociological altruism. In 
order to gain the power of doing good, Faust serves 
the emperor in a battle; but the regenerate Faust 
has no stomach for war, as a destructive process, 
even though the arts of Mephistopheles reduce it to 
pyrotechnical illusions. Faust proposes to undertake 
some marvel greater than had yet been attempted: 
he will do something constructive ; he will drive back 
the sea; he will open canals; he will institute inter- 
national commerce ; he will build up new social con- 
ditions, even if in the process the hut and chapel of 
the stupidly conservative Philemon and Baucis must 
disappear. Then indeed is he ready to rejoice In 
satisfaction, as he feels in his heart the approving 
voice of the spirit, and he is ready to pass beyond. 
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But even here must there be divine discontent. The 
'Pater Ecstaticus' is only a soul-stage leading up to 
the 'Pater Profundus,' who points up to the 'Pater 
Seraphicus', and beyond him to the 'Doctor Mari- 
anus.' Immediately above the latter stands Gretchen, 
who must go higher lest Faust meet her here and 
thus be satisfied with this height, instead of seeking 
and attaining the Presence of God Himself: divine 
discontent even in heaven ! 

There are so many other spiritual lessons that it is 
impossible to do more than mention even some of 
them. Learning and reflection lead a soul to the 
contemplation of truth, whatever this may finally 
turn out to be. So Faust, through study, gains suffi- 
cient divine approval to render him worthy of the 
Devil's arts. Again, no soul, however much mis- 
taken, is in danger of being lost, except through wil- 
fulness, inasmuch as every soul, 'in its blind intui- 
tions, is self-conscious of the right road.' Again, the 
first, greatest, and most subtle temptation is that of 
lust. Gretchen is saved by voluntarily suffering the 
due punishment; the sooner a debt to the Gods is 
paid, the better. Again, magic, compared to labour, 
is but worthless. Mephistopheles acutely says: 
'How luck and merit are related, never enters the 
minds of those fools. Yea, had they even the phi- 
losopher's stone, it were useless to them for lack of 
the philosopher to use it.' Again, the secret of at- 
tainment is revealed in the phrase which distresses 
Faust in his earlier days, Thou must abstain. To be 
willing to forego even that which is permissible is 
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a heroism which insures purity, self-control, and im- 
mortality. 

In short, the motto of this sublime master-piece 
might well be Augustine's glorious sentiment, "Thou 
madest us for Thyself, and our heart is troubled until 
it rest in Thee." 
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Edgar Quinet's Ah&sverus, 

If we seek a correct view of French nature, let us 
listen for a moment to Chateaubriand: 

"Eldest sons of antiquity, the French, Roman by 
genius, are Greek by character. Unquiet and flighty 
in good fortune; constant and invincible in adversity; 
formed for arts, civilized to excess, during the calm 
of the state; vulgar and savage in political troubles, 
floating around like vessels without ballast, at the 
mercy of passions; now in the skies, the next mo- 
ment in abysses; enthusiastic both for evil and for 
good, doing good without requiring gratitude, and 
evil without remorse ; remembering neither their own 
crimes nor virtues; lovers of life, to the point of 
cowardice during peace, prodigal of their existence 
in battles, vain, scoffers, ambitious; both imitators 
and inventors, scorning everything that is not them- 
selves; individually the most amiable human beings, 
in a body the most disagreeable of all; charming in 
their own country, insupportable abroad; In turn 
more gentle, more innocent than lambs, and then 
more pitiless, more ferocious than tigers ; such were 
the Athenians In antiquity, such are the French of 
to-day." 

After so brilliant a characterization we are in 
high expectancy as to what it might bring forth in 
the shape of a world drama ; we shall expect brilliant 
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invention without too profound a moral. Let me 
detail the story of Edgar Quinet's 'Ahasverus.' 

Quinet laid hold of that romantic tradition of the 
Wandering Jew which had echoed down the Middle 
Ages, and read in it the immortal problem of man's 
purpose and destiny. Though technically written 
in prose, the drama is aureoled by sublimest poetry, 
of which, of course, our short summary must in- 
evitably deprive it. 

INTRODUCTION 

The action begins in heaven, on the day before 
the one when God is to create a new heaven and 
earth which shall be better than the present ones; 
and for the instruction of angels and saints who are 
to take part in the new work, the Divinity unrolls 
a complete account of the old. This is needed be- 
cause every angel and soul had passed through this 
earth without getting a complete view of all coun- 
tries and ages, hence none had guessed where lay 
the Old World's real faults, which were to be cor- 
rected in the New. 

FIRST DAY 

The First Day is Creation, dragging Its sinuous 
progress through the various prehistoric ages, voiced 
successively by its chief products until the ancient 
civilizations send to Bethlehem three Magi to wor- 
ship the Christ. On their return home these Magi 
find their own home cities In ruins, because of the 
advent of Christ. Then follows, as Interlude, a 
satiric rejoicing of the devils on the failure of God's 
work. 
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SECOND DAY 

The Second Day is the Passion of Jesus, the story 
of Ahasverus and his curse; closed by a chorus of 
old men of the classic civilizations. 

THIRD DAY 

The Third Day transpires in Mediaeval times, 
in a town on the Rhine. There resides Death, who 
masquerades by day as an old woman, known by 
the suggestive name of "Mob." By night, however. 
Death appears in her real character, in a sort of 
Witches' Sabbath. 

With her dwells Rachel, in external appearance 
a girl, but in reality an angel, who has been ejected 
from heaven for having shed a tear at the doom 
of Ahasverus. Hither, indeed, comes Ahasverus, 
and In a sort of Faust-and-Gretchen episode. Ahas- 
verus, after having wronged her, is married to her 
in Cologne Cathedral at midnight, amidst a Sabbat 
of the Dead, which ends with a universal curse of 
Ahasverus, with the exception of his faithful Rachel, 
who blesses him. 

The following Interlude consists of a sublime cho- 
rus representing the awakening of modern poetry. 
FOURTH DAY 

The Fourth Day consists of the Last Judgment. 
Both Ahasverus and Rachel become outcasts, wan- 
der restlessly throughout the world, everywhere seek- 
ing Christ In vain. All the various civilizations are 
judged. Ahasverus remains to the last, and even 
then, saved by Rachel's love, seeks progressive life 
Instead of a proffered forgiveness and rest, and 
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therefore is rewarded by a progressive ascent 
through the planets. But in that act of the rejec- 
tion of their forgiveness, Christ and God perish 
under the ascendancy of Eternity, which remains 
self-contained and self-sufficient until the re-creation 
of a fresher universe. 

Quinet's message, therefore, is a better condition 
of affairs for our successors, but, alas! not for us; 
yet one for whose amelioration we may find it worth 
while to die, and sacrifice our own success exter- 
nally. Christ has, therefore, not died in vain, and 
not in vain do we hand over the torch of life to 
our successors. 
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Longfellow's Golden Legend. 



The Golden Legend Is at least as old as the twelfth 
century, when Hartmann von der Aue, the Minne- 
singer, wrote the poem der Arme Heinrich. Bent 
says of it: 'The hero, a man of wealth and noble 
birth, is suddenly stricken with leprosy, which, he is 
told, can be cured only by the sacrifice of the life of 
a maiden who may be willing to die for him. This 
maiden Is found in the family of one of Poor Henry's 
tenants, who receives him after the world has cast 
him out. Her offer to die for her lord is accepted, 
and they travel together to Salerno, where the sacri- 
fice Is to be consummated. But at the last moment 
Henry refuses life at this price. Is miraculously cured, 
and returns home with the peasant girl, whom he 
makes his wife.' The story Is, however, at least as 
old as Sadi, who. In his Gulistan, recounts one very 
similar to It. But here It Is not a maiden, but a boy. 
We may, for convenience's sake, take Longfellow's 
setting of it as its classical form. 

The latter has executed his task with great art and 
skill. The local touches are excellent. The miracle- 
play, the disorder in the monastery, the friendship of 
Henry for Walther von der Vogelwelde, and many 
other mediaeval incidents, are very happily conceived 
and executed. But we are here concerned only with 
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the more pareenetlc aspects of it. The personality 
of Lucifer is very cleverly drawn, and adds to the 
soteriological interest. He appears to Henry in the 
midst of a storm, as a travelling physician, who, 
while dexterously encouraging Henry to think seri- 
ously of the proposed cure by the sacrifice of a 
maiden, he prevails on him to drink liquor, on the 
plea of prolonging or rather resuscitating his life. 
An angel appears, bewailing the drinking of it by 
Henry, who for a short period imagines himself 
wholly recovered and uplifted. But he sinks into 
sleep, the angel departing in sorrow. 

On her father Gottlieb's farm in the Odenwald 
Elsie learns to know Henry, and freely offers her life 
for his. The parish priest being in haste, will not 
wait to hear Henry's confession; but Lucifer hears 
it, encouraging him to accept Elsie's proffered sacri- 
fice, in spite of Henry's own better feelings. Lucifer 
appears as an ironical, worldly-wise character, who 
has much to say about the church and its methods 
that is very apt; but on occasion he can manifest his 
bitter and malevolent nature — appearing throughout 
as the traditional monkish Devil. When they reach 
Salerno, it is Lucifer again who receives them, now 
clad in doctor's robes, and is about to despatch Elsie, 
when Henry breaks through the door and saves her. 
Lucifer appears no more, and they return home with 
pomp, where the marriage to Lady Alicia, as she is 
now called, is celebrated with full ceremonial. 

The central thought seems to be that while it is 
perfectly permissible for one person to be willing to 
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sacrifice himself for the sake of another, the latter 
has no right to accept the sacrifice. In other words, 
no man should permit harm to happen to another 
man, whatever the effect be to himself. 

Longfellow's clever setting illustrates capitally a 
few minor principles. Never trust the advice even 
of the priest in confession preferably to the voices 
that speak from within the soul itself. 

At every step in human life Lucifer and the Angel 
are ready to advise and guide. The soul need never 
complain of not having been warned. 

Salvation can never come through another person; 
if it comes at all, it will come from God direct. 
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Tennysen's Holy Gr&il. 

The legends of the Holy Grail are many and vari- 
ous. Obscure in origin, the earliest connected leg- 
ends come from Breton sources. Sir Thomas Malory 
embodied them in his Morte Darthur, and since his 
day many poets have set forth one or the other por- 
tions of the legend. But the form in which it has 
attained greatest popularity is Tennyson's Holy 
Grail, which will here be considered the classical 
form of the legend. 

Percivale is relating to his fellow-monk Ambrosias 
those events of his life which centred in the Holy 
Grail, and led him to embrace the religious life. Per- 
civale's sister, when Arthur's court was established, 
heard of the Holy Grail. She asked her confessor, 
'O Father, might it come to me by prayer and fast- 
ing?' 'Nay, I know not, for thy heart is pure as 
snow.' And so she prayed and fasted till through 
her the sun shone, and the wind blew. And one day 
she called for Percivale, her eyes being calm and 
holy. She told him she had seen It, and charged him 
to tell of It to the knights of the Table Round, that 
they, too, might fast and pray till they saw It, and 
the world be healed; and both he and many others 
so did. Then she called for Galahad, a maiden boy- 
knight, all arrayed in white. She bound a sword 
around him, pledging him to the Quest, 'till one will 
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crown thee king, far in the spiritual city.' 

And one day, when Galahad sat in the Siege Peril- 
ous in Arthur's Hall, the storm came. And the Holy 
White Beam shone in it. And many of the knights 
swore they would follow It till they found It and 
saw It, for they had beheld It veiled only. But 
Galahad beheld It clearly, hearing a Voice, 'Galahad, 
follow me.' 

And as Percivale rode, every evil within him rose 
up again and said to him, This Quest is not for thee. 
All he met turned to ashes — lawns and rivers, a 
woman spinning, an armed Splendour, a City wide 
and glorious, an old man — all crumbles. 'Lo, if I 
find the Holy Grail Itself, and touch It, It will crum- 
ble into dust!' Making confession to a hermit, he 
was told he lacked humility. Then came Galahad, 
and at the sacring of the mass Galahad alone saw 
It; and, Percivale following across dark mountains 
to the edge of the sea, he went on alone across 
bridges that after him passed away into fire. And 
so he reached the ship, and over the ship hung the 
Grail, now visible, and, as the ship sailed, on the 
horizon appeared the Spiritual City, whither the 
Grail departed to ultimately, and shall be no more 
seen. Then Percivale came to the court of a girl 
play-fellow, who loved him, and gave herself and 
her kingdom to him, and the Quest faded in his heart. 
But one night his vow burned within him, and he fled, 
and joined himself to Galahad, and cared no more 
for aught. 

Bors once saw Lancelot, in a fury, pass by in haste 
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— he had slept, said he, and he must make up for 
lost time. But Bors went on till he came to the land 
of the Paynim, and there, cast into prison, saw the 
seven stars of Arthur's Table Round, and between 
them the Holy Grail, that passed in a clap of thun- 
der. Then was he freed. 

Then Arthur asked Gawain, Was this Quest for 
thee ? Nay ; he had communed with a holy man, who 
had made him sure this Quest was not for him ; the 
rest of the time he spent with merry maidens in the 
pavilioned field. 

Had Lancelot seen It? Nay! With tears in his 
eyes, Lancelot told how he had first learnt from a 
hermit that there was one secret sin which twined 
around his heart so that unless he overcame it he 
should never see the Grail. And as he went on, sor- 
rowing, he was driven into far lands, where he was 
stricken down by 'mean knights.' Then came over 
him his madness, driving him far afield, till he came 
to a boat by the shore, which, as he entered, drave 
on through the storm to the enchanted Castle of 
Carbonek. He passed through the gate guarded by 
two chained lions, and went up a thousand steps till 
he reached a door whence streamed crimson light. 
And as he looked he saw three men sacring mass 
— and he knew the Grail was there; so he essayed to 
break open the door, but he was stricken down by 
hand unseen when he saw that the Grail was covered, 
and 'this Quest was not for me.' 

Then Gawain mocked loud and long, but Arthur 
said, 
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Deafer, Gawain, and blinder unto holy things 
Hope not to make thyself by idle vows 
Being too blind to have desire to see; 
But if indeed there came a sign from heaven, 
Blessed are Bors, Lancelot and Percivale, 
For these have seen according to their sight. 
The lessons involved are so plain that he who runs 
may read. 

1 A belief in a special, actual Divine Presence 
among men which 

2 Can only be perceived by those who have made 
themselves worthy of it 

3 Not by any external deeds (forsaking Arthur's 
court) 

4 But by resigning all things in perfect humility 
(Lancelot's fame and Perclvale's kingdom and wife) 

5 Through prayer and fasting which lead to 

6 Physical chastity (Galahad the clean maiden) 

7 Which leads to trials and kingship in an entirely 
new place In the immediate visible presence of the 
Divine (Percivale, Bors and Galahad In Sarras, the 
far spiritual city) . 

Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God. 

No metaphor ! 
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Thomas Hardy's Dynasts. 

If, now, we turn northwards to England, that in- 
hospitable land of fogs and frequent snow in June, 
that small island incapable of producing its own 
food, we again find a race that has lived on its 
wits. 

Its greatness has been marine, supplying trans- 
portation which other nations did not have the in- 
centive to develop. Successively conquered by more 
favored races, the local spirit of inhospitable insu- 
larity gradually cooled the Roman energy, the Saxon 
aggressiveness, the Norman fire. With such scanti- 
ness of means of life, practicality is the first British 
consideration; compromise is the prime virtue, fight- 
ing for ideals the utmost folly, the successful mer- 
chant is the noblest hero. Too practical are they, 
even, to abolish royalty, for it is too convenient to 
hide the sordidness of their political bargaining; so 
that under this eminently respectable mantle the 
opportunist Cabinet may swing as a pendulum in 
response to all private interests. 

So little patriotism is there, that the national flag 
was not tolerated on schoolhouses, till recently, at 
least. The only times, within memory of man, when 
England had the sense to act on any definite line of 
policy was when its very existence was threatened 
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by an enemy; and the reason why it was in the past 
conquered by Roman, Saxon and Norman was the 
typical British inability to act as a unit. The only 
recent times Britain did get together were at the 
Boer war, the Spanish Armada, Louis XIV, or at 
the time of Napoleon's threatened invasion. 

Significantly enough, it is just this latter emer- 
gency that Thomas Hardy chooses as the theme of 
his speculation on human life, entitled 'The Dy- 
nasts.' Practical before all else, sterile in imagina- 
tion. Hardy does not invent a scene; he simply 
represents a historical action, interspersing here and 
there his reflections, in the mouth of the Spirit of 
the Years, the Earth Spirit, and other abstractions. 
But through this faithfulness to nature Hardy gains 
a certain sanity of conception, interest of personali- 
ties, and grandeur of genuine complexity. The re- 
sult is a ponderous three-volume work, too unwieldy 
for representation, fitted only for the leisured dilet- 
tante, for the matter-of-fact general reader who 
likes stories as such, and who is either ignorant or 
patriotic enough to take Interest in historical com- 
monplaces familiar to school children; though it is 
only fair to state that the wealth of historical detail 
would interest antiquarians, and does, indeed, clothe 
the historic characters with reality and sympathy, 
even at a casual glance. 

But for all of that, Hardy's work is sublime. For 
it is not merely history, it is history so classified and 
unified that we gain perspective ; we begin to suspect 
and grasp heroic significance; we feel, running 
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through it all, an Immanent Will, in itself uncon- 
scious, insentient, "a great foresightedness, a vast 
fermenting vat, an automatic sense, unweeting where 
or whence, a knitter drowsed, whose fingers play in 
skilled unconsciousness. Of this unconscious will 
the human figures of the historic drama are the pup- 
pets, endowed with a false sense of their own im- 
portance and independence." And while the whole 
historic episode unwinds itself unconsciously, at 
least in the epilogue is expressed a hope that this 
great unconscious Immanent Will may gradually 
arouse Itself by just such dramatic episodes to pro- 
gressive self-consciousness, sometime, somehow, 
somewhere; but, as to us, we are yet self-deceived 
puppets of a blind Calvinistic deterministic uncon- 
scious Will. 
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Moody's Masque ef Judgment. 



Like Spain once did, let us turn westward over the 
lost Atlantis to the youngest nation, America, and 
listen for its oracle also, seeing it has had the sub- 
lime temerity to attack the problems of democratic 
government, which not only is one Sphinx, but a 
host of them. What, then, is America's answer? 

William Vaughan Moody supplies it in its 
'Masque of Judgment.' The stage setting he uses 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, Satan, the Serpent, human 
voices, and the Archangels. In vibrant diction 
is familiar — the Incarnation, the Judgment in the 
that thrills he galvanizes these ancient stage prop- 
erties into a new and living interest. 

There lies Moody's genius. With the simplest 
materials he has created an interest which chains us 
to the uncertain event, and sways us to tears. His 
message is fresh: with sublime audacity, dwarfed 
only by the virile sincerity which gives him the pro- 
phetic license to use, adapt and alter the time-honored 
stories, he, as worthy champion of American prog- 
ress, enforces this message: that passions, as such, 
are not only divine, but are the efficient energy of 
Progress; by eternal divine discontent the meanest 
man might have attained to divine powers. They 
are divine in themselves, yet are divine in function 
only when guided, as partners, by the soul and spirit 
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— ^just as Plato said in his well-known allegory of 
the Driver of the Chariot. But if the soul should 
ever, in mistaken zeal, by senseless austerity or fa- 
natic asceticism, dare to dissolve this partnership, 
then this very attitude of soul constitutes an oppo- 
sition to and by the Passions. Henceforth the Pas- 
sions are opponents of the good; their divine instinct 
of progress asserts itself; but, having lost guidance 
and direction, instead of progress helping the soul, 
they rear their swinging dragon head against the 
very battlements of heaven, break down its portals, 
and hurtle their way even into the very heart of 
God. A fearful doom, yet a logical one. 

It teaches us with heart-rending urgency the only 
condition of sane progress, and the evolution of san- 
ity: namely, the inevitable union between Conscience 
and Sense, between faith and reason, between theory 
and practice. Though with sublime confidence. Mon- 
ism trumpets that they really are one and the same, 
even if they be opposite faces of the same statue of 
existence, yet in practical life we feel only their con- 
tradiction; and Moody's orphic oracle is that we 
must ever hold them together; that scornful aban- 
donment of sense by the vertiginous spirit turns sense 
into an opponent whose dormant divinity can even 
conquer Heaven, and thereby ultimately ruin itself. 
In pity for itself, in pity for the divine attributes 
of sense and passions, man's spiritual soul must con- 
tinue friendly relations with its monstrous and ter- 
rible babe ; the partnership must be utilized for divine 
purposes ; and then may we yet hope to actualize the 
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long desire of centuries, and establish divine order 
in a Republic of God, a new Jerusalem, that hath 
foundations whose maker and builder is God. 
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Kebes' Greek Pilgrim's Progress. 

The author of the Picture was probably the Kebes 
who was a disciple of Sokrates, and one of the few 
witnesses of the latter's last words and moments, and 
who wrote three dialogues, of which this is the only 
remaining one, the Phrynichos and the Hehdome be- 
ing lost. It is also probable that in the Picture there 
are several later interpolations, though these need 
not seriously impugn the genuineness of the work: 
for the spirit is Sokratic, and the diction Boeotian. 
But it matters not who was its author. It stands or 
falls on its merits. Whether technically Stoic or not, 
it teaches most powerfully and attractively that no 
sense gratification, nor wealth, power, honour, nor 
any external thing can possibly yield true happiness 
or contentment. This can only come from true cul- 
ture, that is not necessarily the valuable scientific 
training, but rather virtue and righteousness — the 
only happiness worth having. 

The Picture is an allegory much on the same order 
as Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. Two friends, vis- 
iting a temple of Saturn, discover a large allegorical 
painting, which they beg a hoary priest to interpret 
to them. It represents a large city, surrounded by 
a wall. It is the city of Life. Before the gate stand 
crowds pressing to enter, while an old man, the 
Guardian Spirit, warns them what to do, and whither 
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to go, after they shall have entered. On a throne 
within the Gate sits the woman Enticement, who in- 
duces all to partake of the poison Ignorance and 
Error from the cup she offers them. All partake : 
but some drink more, some less. Blinded by this 
potion, they are unable to find the True Road before 
Courtesans, standing near by, seize upon them and 
promise to lead them to Good Fortune and Advan- 
tage; their names are Opinion, Desire, and Lust. 
Among them wanders a blind, deaf, and insane fe- 
male, rolling around on a round stone, named the 
Goddess of Luck, who takes from the ones and gives 
to the others by chance; those who trust her fall into 
misfortune. These are the Thoughtless ; but she has 
power over external goods only. 

Immediately within the external walls is a higher 
wall. Whoever has received goods from the God- 
dess of Luck is entered at its gate, is greeted by Cour- 
tesans named Immoderateness, Flattery, Luxury, and 
Insatiableness. Those who enter, while still intoxi- 
cated, are robbed, and when sobered, enslaved by 
the Courtesans, who force them to commit sins in 
punishment of which they are finally handed over to 
Pain, who punishes both by scourge and prison. Near 
her stand Mourning, Sorrow, Agony, and Despair, 
amidst whom the souls must end their lives unless, by 
chance, they be met by Repentance. The latter gives 
these unfortunates New Opinions and New Desires, 
and leads them to True Culture; on the way, how- 
ever, they pass False Culture. Whoever stays with 
her is once more misled by False Opinion ; and many 
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are they, mistaking her for True Culture. Among 
them are poets, rhetoricians, dialecticians, musicians, 
mathematicians, astronomers, hedonists, peripatetics, 
critics, and their like. They are the same who once 
dwelt with Immoderateness, who drank of Entice- 
ment, and in them yet works Ignorance, Prejudice, 
Foolishness, and Error. 

But where is True Culture? On a desert moun- 
tain, outside of the City of Evil, the Gate above being 
reached by a narrow Path, steep, with abysses on 
each side. Two women, Self-control and Endurance, 
reach down to help the pilgrims up. On the summit 
is a Grove, within which stands a Temple, the abode 
of the Blessed, of Virtues, and Happiness. On a 
square stone stands Culture, and near her her daugh- 
ters. Truth and Conviction. There the pilgrim is 
purified and admitted to true Knowledge and all the 
Virtues, who lead him to their own mother. Blessed- 
ness, and crown him Victor In the most difficult Bat- 
tle, who sets his hope and blessedness not on others, 
but on himself. When crowned he Is led to see how 
others who are In the darkness suffer, and the reason 
of their sufferings Is explained. But Culture receives 
not all. These must return downwards without a 
crown, led by Sadness, Discouragement, Shame and 
Unconsciousness. And when they have returned 
among the sinful, they tell evil tales of Culture. But 
the Good Opinions, as soon as they have saved one 
pilgrim, return downwards, laughing and rejoicing, 
to save others. For the Guardian Spirit had warned 
the pilgrims especially against the Goddess of Luck, 
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that they might take refuge in the abiding goods 
of Culture. Yet he advises them to take from False 
Culture the knowledge of languages and sciences 
which are indeed not necessary, but highly useful as 
safeguards against fanaticism. Being still caught in 
the meshes of error, students, as such, have no ad- 
vantage over other men, while the little learning they 
do have misleads them into a false security in which 
they cease to look into new and unpopular things, 
which ignorant people might do. And as far as exter- 
nal goods go, they are only good as long as they are 
used well; in evil hands they are but curses. Which 
were best: to live in shame or to die gloriously? 
Surely the latter; hence a man will prefer to live in 
poverty rather than in the riches that are under the 
control of the Luck-Goddess. External things are, 
in the last analysis, neither good nor evil; only Wis- 
dom is a good, only Folly is an evil. 

Such is the Picture of Kebes : of which no one word 
need be altered to make it apply to all ages and 
nations. A noble work, whoever be its author. Plain, 
so that he who runs may read : inexorable search for 
Culture. Whether or not written by a disciple of 
Sokrates, it represents the Sokratic stand-point of 
individuality as against social success. Salvation is 
individual, not for the sake of the State. This is 
the very element of individuality which, together with 
the rationalism of Plato, forms the spiritual gist of 
.Sschulos' Prometheus: the evolution of the Mind 
of Man. 
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Augustine's City qf God, 



Jowett's account may be of general value as an 
introduction to this great work: 'Plato's Republic 
has been said to be a Church and not a State : and 
such an ideal of a city in the heavens has always 
hovered over the Christian world, and is embodied 
in Augustine's De Civitate Dei, which is suggested 
by the decay and fall of the Roman Empire, much 
in the same manner in which we imagine the Republic 
of Plato to have been influenced by the decline of 
Greek politics in the writer's own age. The differ- 
ence is that in the time of Plato the degeneracy, 
though certain, was gradual and insensible : whereas 
the taking of Rome by the Goths stirred like an earth- 
quake the age of Augustine. Men were inclined to 
believe that the overthrow of the city was to be 
ascribed to the anger felt by the old Roman deities at 
the neglect of their worship. Augustine maintains 
the opposite thesis: he argues that the destruction 
of the Roman Empire Is due, not to the rise of Chris- 
tianity, but to the vices of Paganism. He wanders 
over Roman history, and over Greek philosophy and 
mythology, and finds everywhere crime, Impiety and 
falsehood. He compares the worst part of the Gen- 
tile religion with the best elements of the faith of 
Christ. He shows nothing of the spirit which led 
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Others of the early Christian Fathers to recognize 
in the writings of the Greek philosophers the power 
of the divine truth. He traces the parallel of the 
kingdom of God, that is, the history of the Jews, 
contained in their Scriptures, and of the kingdom of 
the world, which was found in gentile writers, and 
pursues them both into an ideal future. It need 
hardly be remarked that his use both of the Greek 
and Roman historians and of the sacred writings of 
the Jews is wholly uncritical. The heathen mythol- 
ogy, the Sybilline oracles, the myths of Plato, the 
dreams of Neo-Platonists are equally regarded by 
him as matters of fact. He must be acknowledged 
to be a strictly polemical or controversial writer who 
makes the best on one side and the worst of every- 
thing on the other. He has no sympathy with old 
Roman life, as Plato has with Greek life, nor has he 
any idea of the ecclesiastical kingdom which was to 
rise out of the ruins of the Roman Empire. He is 
not blind to the defects of the Christian Church, and 
looks forward to a time when Christian and Pagan 
shall be alike brought before the judgment-seat, and 
the true City of God shall appear. — The work of 
Augustine is a curious repertory of antiquarian learn- 
ing and quotations, deeply penetrated with Christian 
ethics but showing little power of reasoning, and a 
slender knowledge of Greek literature and language. 
He was a great genius, and a noble character, yet 
hardly capable of feeling or understanding anything 
external to his own theology. Of all the ancient phi- 
losophers he is most attracted by Plato, though he is 
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very slightly acquainted with his writings. He is 
inclined to believe that the idea of creation in the 
Timsus is from the narrative in Genesis : and he is 
strangely taken with the coincidence ( ?) of Plato's 
saying that the philosopher is the lover of God, and 
the words of the book of Exodus in which God re- 
veals himself to Moses (iii: 14). He dwells at 
length on miracles performed in his own day, of 
which the evidence is regarded by hira as irresistible. 
He speaks in a very interesting manner of the beauty 
and utility of nature and of the human frame, which 
he conceives to afford a foretaste of the heavenly 
state and of the resurrection of the body. The book 
is not really what to most persons the title of it 
would imply, and belongs to an age which has passed 
away. But it contains many fine passages and 
thoughts which are for all time.' 

Jowett's stand-point may be justified, considering 
the book as an ideal social revelation. Yet it would 
seem that its true stand-point was slightly different. 
In the first place it shares with Christian mlllenarian- 
ism the nature of poetry, rather than economics. It 
is a strictly religious vision, and ignores any other 
view of the world. What, therefore, will appear to 
others ignorance and presumption, will to the Chris- 
tian represent a glorious ideal. For the Christian 
it will never be antiquated; it is a prophecy, a poem. 

The first ten Books are destructive, being aimed 
against Paganism, They may be omitted for the 
present purpose. The latter twelve Books, on the 
contrary, are constructive, and represent the great 
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mediaeval poem of the New Jerusalem. The Elev- 
enth Book, dealing with the Holy and Unholy An- 
gels, and with the rational interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures in regard to the Creation, explains at its very 
opening that this 'City of God' is nothing more than 
an 'invisible Church' here, and the communion of 
saints beyond ; 'the City of God, whose citizenship we 
desire with that love with which its Founder inspired 
us.' The philosophical significance of Augustine's 
philosophy is, however, very important, since Chris- 
tian theology was in his hands moulded once for all. 
The theology of the East, even of Athanasius, was 
the Jewish Bible interpreted by Platonism. The the- 
ology of Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, Calvin, and 
all other Western Churches was the Latin version of 
the Jewish Bible interpreted by Aristotelianism in 
psychology, cosmology and metaphysics. So this 
free philosophical poem sets forth the three new In- 
terpretations of the Bible, a Hebrew Aristotelianism 
transfigured with Christian ethics. The Logos, hav- 
ing become cast-iron doctrines since Nicaa, Augustine 
needs Platonism no more, although because he re- 
ceived his philosophical life from so-called 'Neo- 
Platonism' he did not know that he derived his sys- 
tem from Aristotle, not Plato. There is then an 
invisible 'City of God' composed of angels, corre- 
sponding to the visible 'City of Evil,' which is the 
world; and Augustine sets them forth in the Twelfth 
Book with so much conviction that he does not hesi- 
tate to say that even if reason cannot refute it, faith 
should make a laughing-stock of his opponent's 
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views.' But his heart is right. 'The more a man 
loves God, the easier can he be led to blessedness.' 
This leads to Eschatology, considered in the Thir- 
teenth Book: of Free Will, Death, and Resurrection. 
But the significance of this cannot be grasped till the 
Fall, with its cause of Pride, is made plain. Book xiv. 
In this originates the Visible portion of the Invisible 
Church of God: the Patriarchs prior to the Flood, 
Book XV, from the Flood to the Prophets, Bk xvi, 
expressed in the rejoicing of the Psalms, Bk xvii. 
That the Spirit of God dwelt within the visible City 
of God is proved by the miracles, which took place 
ever since the creation down to Augustine's own 
days, Bk xviii. This blessedness of the City of God 
is the outcome of the morality of Christianity, which 
leads to a discussion of 'goodness,' Bk xix. The con- 
ception of Goodness or Merit naturally leads to that 
of Judgment, Bk xx, and the First Resurrection, inti- 
mately connected with Baptism, which prefigures the 
final Punishments, Bk xxi, and Rewards, Bk xxii. 

'There will we live and see, see and love, love and 
praise. Behold, this will be our destiny for eternity. 
For what other destiny should there be for human 
life, except to attain the kingdom, that hath no end ? 
— Thou hast created us for Thyself; and our heart is 
unquiet until it lie upon Thy Breast — Amen and 
Amen !' 
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Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 



The account of the Pilgrim's Progress is writ so 
large that he who runs may read. It tells of how a 
Pilgrim followed a road guarded on either hand by 
two stone walls, that led from the City of Destruction 
to Mount Sion; and how the wife and children he 
had left behind followed after him, under the pro- 
tection of Great-Heart. It is a strong book, for all 
its child-like simplicity. 

Christian, with a burden on his back, is touched 
in his conscience, but finds no sympathy at home. 
Evangelist gives him a roll that is to comfort him, 
and shows him the Wicket-Gate. Obstinate and 
Pliable follow him, fleeing from the wrath to come. 
The former returns quickly, the latter a little later, 
when the Slough of Despond is reached. Help as- 
sists Christian to get out, who directly meets Mr. 
Worldly Wiseman, who advises him to go to Legal- 
ity, dwelling near Mount Sinai ; but Evangelist meets 
him again, and sets him on the right road. Good- 
Will lets him through the wicket gate into the House 
of the Interpreter, from which begins the road of 
Salvation. In the House he sees the Parable of the 
Picture, the Two Boys Passion and Patience, the 
Valiant Man, and Despair in his Cage — lessons 
Christian needs in walking the Narrow Path, walking 
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in which Christian comes to a cross before which, 
y/hile praying, his burden falls. He finds Simple, 
Sloth, and Presumption asleep, who will not be 
waked; and Hypocrisy and Formalist come into the 
road over the wall to save time. But when the three 
come to the Hill Difficulty, the two new-comers take 
each one of the two easy roads. Danger and Destruc- 
tion, while Christian goes up the steep if safe path. 
Here is an arbour for refreshment, in which he falls 
asleep, and loses his roll which, after he has reached 
the top of the hill, by the way passing Distrust and 
Timorous, he must go back to fetch. These two 
have been frightened back by the two lions who 
stand watch at the gate of the Palace Beautiful. 
Christian passes them safely, because it turns out that 
they are chained. The Porter calls the virgins Pru- 
dence, Piety, and Charity. Christian is taken into 
the armory and fitted out and before starting on his 
way is shown the Delectable Mountains. Discretion, 
Prudence, Piety, and Charity accompany him to the 
Valley of Humiliation, where he meets and over- 
comes Appollyon. The first half of the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death he passes by night. On the 
one side is a ditch, on the other a quag. Further on 
is the mouth of Hell, whence Satan seeks to torment 
him by suggesting evil thoughts. The next half he 
passes by day; it is full of snares, and contains the 
caves of two giants, Pagan and Pope, the former 
dead, and the latter helpless. When through the 
Valley, he overtakes Faithful, who had escaped the 
Slough, but had been attacked by Wanton, and Adam 
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the First. They met Talkative, a Iamb-like orator 
in company, but a tartar at home. After a long con- 
versation he leaves them in disgust. Evangelist now 
overtakes them and comforts them. Next they reach 
the city of Vanity Fair, where is the Britain Row, 
the French Row, the Italian Row, the Spanish Row, 
the German Row, where several sorts of vanities are 
to be sold. The pilgrims' presence, garb, and re- 
fusal to buy, raises a commotion. They are impris- 
oned, and Faithful finally executed, and taken to 
Heaven on a chariot. As Christian goes on Hopeful 
overtakes him. They go together, and are over- 
taken by By-Ends, from Fair-speech-city, who at last 
is forced to confess his name, and depart; he al- 
ways waits for wind and tide, while they go on 
through all weathers. Hold-the-World, Save-All, 
and Money-Love catch up with By-Ends, and they 
try to argue with Christian, who leaves them again. 
He and Hopeful reach the Valley of Ease, which 
is but short. Next is Lucre Hill, kept by Demas, 
who is ignored by the two faithful ones, but is the 
ruin of the others. The two come to By-path 
Meadow, where they turn aside for a short rest; but 
hearing Vain-glorious fall in a pit, they seek to 
return to the road. But a storm forces them to 
pass the night under shelter, where they are captured 
by Giant Despair, who beats them and advises them 
to do away with themselves. But Christian's key 
Promise opens all the bars, and they return to the 
road, erecting a pillar to keep others from the same 
fate. They arrive at the Delectable Mountains and 
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converse with the Shepherds, named Knowledge, Ex- 
perience, Watchful, Sincere. They show to the pil- 
grims Mt. Error, Mt. Caution, the By-way to Hell, 
and through a perspective glass the Holy City from 
Mt. Clear. Yet the two pilgrims could not see more 
than its Gate, because their hands, when holding the 
glass, shook so with fear at the fate they had so 
narrowly escaped in the dungeon of Giant Despair. 
Proceeding, they are joined by Ignorance from Con- 
ceit-land, who insists that there was no need of 
entering the Path through the Wicket-Gate. They 
behold Little-Faith bound by seven cords, and car- 
ried off by seven devils. They come to a parting of 
the ways, where the black man Flatterer leads them 
into a net. A Shining One frees them, leads them 
back and chastises them. They meet Atheist, but 
Hopeful keeps Christian from listening to him, while 
Christian keeps Hopeful from falling asleep on the 
Enchanted Ground. In the land of Beulah the pil- 
grims are refreshed, and sit down in sight of the 
Blessed City. Between them and it flows the River 
of Death, which is deep or shallow according to the 
faith of those who pass over. After much distress, 
the two go safely over and are greeted by thousands 
of Shining Ones, who lead them with rejoicing up 
the steep Hill and into the Gate of the City of God. 
These pilgrims are come from the City of Destruc- 
tion for the love that they bear to the King of this 
place. Ignorance is ferried over by Vain-Hope; but 
having no roll as passport, is bound and put inside 
of a door in the hill-side, which is the By-way to 
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Hell. 

The most touching part of the story follows. 
Christian's wife and children, and neighbour Mercy, 
follow in his steps, guided and defended by the cham- 
pion Great-Heart. 

The whole allegory is founded on a conception of 
salvation as moral difficulties to be used as steps in 
character-building — something entirely at variance 
with the substitutional vicariousness Bunyan himself 
teaches. But in this Bunyan only did as Augustine 
and Dante did ; their heart, imagination and practice 
were soundly moral while what head they had was 
orthodoxly vicarious. Likewise, nothing is heard of 
a Son of the King in Sion; but of course the pilgrims 
are orthodox ! There is, therefore, no need of refu- 
tations. In spite of his head, Bunyan has told the 
truth sublimely. 
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Spenser's Faery Queen. 

Taine gives a few hints of the Faery Queen as it 
appeared to him: 'The reader will feel that it is 
impossible to give the plot of such a poem. In fact, 
there are six poems, each of a dozen cantos, in which 
the action is ever converging and diverging, becom- 
ing confused and starting again: and all the imagin- 
ings of antiquity and the middle age are combined 
in it. The knight pricks along the plain among the 
trees, and at a crossing of the paths meets other 
knights, with whom he engages in combat ; suddenly 
from within a cave appears a monster, half woman 
and half serpent, surrounded by a hideous offspring; 
further on, a giant with three bodies; then a dragon, 
great as a hill, with sharp talons and vast wings. For 
three days he fights him, and, twice overthrown, 
comes to himself only by aid of a gracious ointment. 
After that there are savage tribes to be conquered, 
castles surrounded by flames to be taken. Mean- 
while, ladies are wandering in the midst of for- 
ests, on white palfreys, exposed to the assaults of 
miscreants, now guarded by a lion that follows them, 
now delivered by a band of satyrs who adore them. 
Magicians work manifold charms; palaces display 
their festivities; tilt-yards provide interminable tour- 
naments; sea-gods, nymphs, fairies, kings, intermin- 
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gle in these feasts, surprises, dangers.' 

Taine mentions five characteristics, among oth- 
ers — • 

1. Naturalness. 'You will say it is a phantasma- 
goria? What matter, if we see it? And we do see 
it, for Spenser does. His sincerity communicates 
itself to us. He is so much at home in this world 
that we end by finding ourselves at home in it, too.' 

2. Love of Beauty. 'A beautiful pagan dream 
carries on a beautiful dream of chivalry; the link 
consists in the fact that they are both beautiful. This 
is the greatness of his work; he has succeeded in seiz- 
ing beauty in its fulness', caring for it only. 

3. Love of Nature. 'This is the kind of thing we 
meet with in the enchanted forest. Are you ill at 
ease there, and do you wish to leave it because it is 
wondrous? At every bend of the alley, at every 
change of light, a stanza, a word, reveals a landscape 
or an apparition. It is morning, the white dawn 
gleams faintly through the trees ; bluish vapours veil 
the horizon, and vanish in the smiling air ; the springs 
tremble and murmur faintly among the mosses, and 
on high the poplar leaves begin to stir and flutter like 
the wings of butterflies.' 

4. Invention. 'However much mythology and 
chivalry can supply, they do not suffice for the needs 
of this poetic fancy. Spenser's characteristic is the 
vastness and overflow of his picturesque imagination. 
Like Rubens, whatever he creates is beyond the re- 
gion of all traditions, but complete in all parts, ex- 
pressing distinct ideas.' 
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5. Art. 'The poet here, and throughout, is a col- 
orist and an architect. However fantastic his world 
may be, it is not factitious; if it does not exist, it 
might have been — indeed, it should have been; it 
is the fault of circumstances if they do not so group 
themselves so as to bring it to pass ; taken by itself, 
it possesses that internal harmony by which a real 
thing, even a still higher harmony, exists, inasmuch 
as, without any regard to real things, it is altogether, 
and in its least details, constructed with a view to 
beauty. Art has made its appearance: this is the 
great characteristic of the age, which distinguishes 
the Faery Queen from all similar tales heaped up by 
the middle age. 

It has been necessary to spend thus much time on 
the general characteristics of the poem, inasmuch as 
a connected outline is out of the question. It is the 
present purpose, however, to consider the Faery 
Queen from the special stand-point of its soteriologi- 
cal gist. What saving truths, what lessons does it 
enforce? 

Let us glance at the more salient moral elements 
of the plot. Each of the six surviving books bears 
a significant title. The first relates 'the Legend of 
the Knight of the Red Cross, or of Holiness.' The 
second, the legend of Sir Guyon, or of Temperance. 
The third, the legend of Britomartis, or of Chastity. 
The fourth, the legend of Combel and Triamond, or 
of Friendship. The fifth the legend of Artegail, or 
of Justice. The sixth, the legend of Sir Calidore, 
or of Courtesy. Had the last six books been pre- 
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served, it would have been probably found that the 
other books generally resembled the first six. In the 
latter, however, it is difficult to guess any coherent 
theory underlying the choice or disposition of the 
above virtues. Of course, this artistic incoherence 
precludes any moral problem such as runs through 
Goethe's Faust, depicting the solution of a problem, 
or the formation of a character. It is in other fields 
that the significance of the poem must be sought. 

Nor does any moral growth or interest attach to 
any of the individual personages. They are good 
or bad, not thanks to their own merits but to the 
fancy of the poet. They are mere pawns on the 
chess-board of the poem, each representing some 
good or evil quality, revealed by its name. For in- 
stance, three Saracens are 'hight' Sansfoy, Sansjoy, 
and Sansloy. The witch Duessa is accompanied by 
Idleness, the nurse by Sin; by Gluttony, riding on a 
swine, not on an ass, like Idleness ; by Lechery, on a 
bearded goat; by Avarice, on a camel; by Envy, on 
a wolf; by Wrath, on a lion; and more such. The 
House of Holiness is kept by Dame Caslia, mother 
of three daughters, Fidelia and Speranza, virgins, 
and Charissa, 'linked to a lovely frere.' Humility, 
Obedience, and Reverence lead to Penance, Remorse 
and Repentance, and then to an aged holy man hight 
Heavenly-Contemplation — 'of God and goodness 
was his meditation'. Then there is the virgin Una, 
followed and defended by a lion. 

The chief spiritual lessons inculcated are : 

I. Conformity to the Divine Will. For instance, 
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'Therefore, submit thy Ways unto His Will ; And do, 
by all due means, thy destiny fulfil.' Again, 'Who 
help may have elsewhere, In vain seeks wonders out 
of magic spell.' 

2. But the main lesson of the Faery Queen is 
the Beauty of Holiness — depicted according to the 
then current standard of taste. Even so secular a 
critic as Taine would not hesitate to acknowledge 
that it sets forth principally the Holiness of Beauty; 
but we may go further, and say it represents also its 
reverse, the Beauty of Holiness — not in the narrow 
sense of orthodoxy, but in the truer universal sense 
of the highest, divinest human life. 
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Byron's M&nfred. 



Manfred is a great psychodrama. But it is more. 
It is also full of the true tragic element that attaches 
to the dramatic experiences of human souls. But 
this will appear more fully further on. 

There is little plot. The scene is laid in the Higher 
Alps, partly in the castle of Manfred. Alone at mid- 
night in its gothic gallery, Manfred invokes by magic 
spells the presence of spirits, seven of whom address 
him, while a star appears at the darker end of the 
gallery. He seeks balm for his wounded heart; but 
they can give him only material gifts, of which he 
has had enough already. Only one favour does he 
ask: to behold them. One of them appears as a 
beautiful female figure, which crumbles at his touch. 
He falls into a swoon, while a Spirit utters an incan- 
tation over him, dooming him to be his own hell. 
The next scene presents Manfred on the summit of 
the Alps, ready to commit suicide. A chamois hunter 
rescues him from himself, leads Manfred to his hut, 
and does not let him go until his mood changes, 
though even this does not imply comfort. Next, 
Manfred evokes the Witch of the Alps, but refuses 
her comfort, which Is conditioned on his swearing 
obedience to her. On the summit of the Jungfrau 
meet the Three Destinies and Nemesis, hurrying to 
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the Hall of Arimanes, into which Manfred succeeds 
in introducing himself. He refuses to do reverence 
to Arimanes, and insists on the latter's evoking the 
spirit of his dead bride, or friend Lady Astarte, to 
seek some consolation from her. But the Spirit re- 
mains silent — only foretelling that at midnight of 
next day Manfred should find rest — that is, should 
die. The attending spirits of Arimanes, the ruler of 
the Earth, admire Manfred, and say, he had been an 
awful spirit, had he been one of us. Manfred, from 
his castle, beholds the moon, and goes out to say 
farewell to it while Manuel and Herman, his serv- 
ants, confer about the strange happenings. The 
Abbot of S. Maurice, who once already had endeav- 
ored to reason with Manfred, forces his way late at 
night into Manfred's room, to speak one last word 
of counsel. Manfred tells him it is too late, and 
advises him to retire. Spirits surround Manfred, 
desiring to take him away with them, but he with- 
stands them even to the death. He says that he has 
attained his power through self-mortification, not 
through any base agreement with them ; and though 
the hour of death has come, yet it is not with them, 
or in their power that he shall go beyond. Discom- 
fited, they vanish. He dies in the hands of the Abbot, 
who, good soul, has the grace to say: He's gone, his 
soul hath ta'en its earthless flight. Whither? I 
dread to think — but he is gone. 

It would seem that the whole drama is designed to 
exhibit the desperate struggles of a soul to be indi- 
vidual, to be itself. Doubtless social tyranny is still 
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Strong enough today, but in Byron's time of profes- 
sional tyranny a cry for individual freedom must 
have seemed nothing less than anarchy, and as such 
it was relentlessly persecuted. Byron's one ideal of 
freedom led him to die for it in Greece : greater love 
than this hath no man. Byron, Shelley, and Ibsen 
have the same purpose at heart: Freedom: but he 
who would be free must resign everything he has. 
Only, Byron never got beyond the point of suffering 
the loss of all things, and feeling the consequent sor- 
row. It was so great that it was the death of him; 
he craved oblivion, balm, and comfort, and finding 
none in this world, departed. Shelley was greater in 
this, that he gladly sacrificed his all, and stepping 
beyond the destructive stand-point, constructed his 
Promethean ideal of what it were to be a man, and 
a human race. Ibsen is greater still. Not only does 
Brand gladly bear the pangs of resignation, not only 
does he clearly discern his ideal, but he shows how 
to live It out unflinchingly under modern condi- 
tions, attaining to individual spiritual attainment, 
though only in the moment of death. The greater 
prophet is still to come, who will show how to accom- 
plish these three steps, and further to live out these 
divine attainments here on earth before passing be- 
yond. 

The stand-point of Byron's Manfred is, then, 
individuality, freedom, moral responsible action, in- 
dependence. It may be considered from three 
stand-points. 

I. Manfred absolutely refuses conformity with 
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everything except his own conscience, his soul. He 
will be true to himself, at all hazards. So he refuses 
obedience to ( i ) society and its traditions. He lives 
alone, and had both prayed and laboured for the 
establishment of a newer and better order of society; 
(2) to the church, in the person of the Abbot of S. 
Maurice, that harmless sheep of a good old man, 
who is too stupid to have any inkling of the higher 
realm of thought and action in which Manfred lives, 
and who has so poor a conception of morality that 
he offers Manfred waiving of all punishment here- 
after if he will only profess belief in the church ! (3) 
to the several spirits: first to the Witch of the Alps, 
who offers comfort at the price of an oath of obe- 
dience to her; then to Arimanes, who expects wor- 
ship ; and finally to the spirits who crowd around him 
just before he dies. Through no compact with them 
has he gained his power, but by superior science, skill, 
penance, daring, and firmness of mind. I have not 
been thy dupe, nor am I thy prey, but was my own 
destroyer, and will be hereafter. Back, ye baffled 
fiends ! The hand of Death is on me, but not yours ! 
II. By experience Manfred finds that to remain 
faithful to the search after truth, after the higher 
life, he must be prepared to resign all things. ( i ) 
Human sympathy. The only ones who are near to 
him are the hunter and the servants, and they are 
not sufficiently of his order to understand him. (2) 
Physical comfort. He has gladly done long penance, 
fasting, watching, sleepless meditation. (3) Social 
position. Fie lives as plainly as his servants, he who 
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could have his castle full of carousing guests. (4) 
The escape of Suicide. Gladly he resigns even that 
gate into the longed-for rest and oblivion. (5) 
Woman's Love. Lady Astarte had been as noble in 
mind as he, but her womanly emotions had been too 
much for her. When he endeavoured to draw her 
after him, she pined away and died, being unable to 
rise to his position of self-consecration to the Divine. 

Heroically had he borne all. But it had broken 
him. He dare not take that step into the divine 
Light which he had earned; he breaks down after all 
is gone. The memory of Lady Astarte haunts him, 
so that he becomes desperate, and accuses himself of 
her misfortune, which she herself was the cause of. 
Surely, the rationalisation of the whole being kills 
the heart, if by that is meant reducing it to absolute 
subjection to the reason. And so the stupid, blind 
Abbot declares his power at an end since Manfred's 
heart is dead. On the contrary, the trouble with 
Manfred was that his heart had been so great a 
portion of his life that when it was reduced to disci- 
pline he was broken. This is the point of the taunt 
of the Witch of the Alps, that he cannot forget flesh 
in contemplation of the Divine. That is why Man- 
fred, perceiving one of the spirits in the form of 
Astarte, sees again a chance of happiness, but is dis- 
appointed. So he is broken. He who once had hoped 
to be the enlightener of the nations is now willing to 
give it all up. 

He desires oblivion; but why? Because his is that 
divine discontent that leads Godwards. He has 
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given up further conquest, and now this restlessness 
torments him. Instead of seeking oblivion, he should 
have proceeded further, completed the sacrifice, and 
received the divine reward. This is what Goethe 
makes Faust do : instead of atoning for Gretchen's 
death with his own, he atoned for it by a nobler life. 
Surely that was the nobler part: which Manfred, yet 
stung in the flesh by the sins of his youth, and their 
consequent sorrow, is not strong enough to do. 
Hence merciful Destiny relieves him, crowning him 
with the crown of those who have not, indeed, wholly 
conquered the foe and reaped the reward, but of 
those who fell on the field of battle, while the battle 
was still undecided. And as Manfred died thus, so 
did Byron also on the fields of Greece. 
Honour to the fallen hero! 
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Ibsen's Brand. 

Ibsen's Dramatic Poem of Brand sets forth self- 
consecration to God, as opposed to selfishness, al- 
though it may seem to have been written merely as 
a protest against the faults of Ibsen's fellow-Norwe- 
gians. But its contents should speak for themselves. 

The First Act is a matter of an introduction. Cross- 
ing a mountain to catch a steamer to leave home, 
Brand successively deals with three groups of charac- 
ters: The peasant and his son, Einar, and Agnes, his 
betrothed, and Gerda, representing, respectively. 
Mean Ideals, Superficiality and Insanity. With these 
three, "war to the hilt," says the militant Brand. The 
Second Act reveals Brand at the landing place of the 
steamers. There stand a crowd of simple country 
people, who, starving on account of the famine, are 
having provisions weighed out for them. A woman 
arrives in haste, to tell her husband has gone insane 
from starving, and has killed one of his own chil- 
dren. Brand, in the midst of a fearful storm, springs 
into a boat. Who will go with him and help ? None 
of the peasants can be induced to risk their lives, but 
Agnes springs into the boat, which arrives safely. 
They do their utmost for the dying murderer. After 
a while the men arrive, and one of them offers to 
help the widow and children a little. Brand, the 
whole-souled, says : "Even if you give all, but keep 
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back your life, you have given nothing." Then the 
man whom Brand had addressed offers Brand the 
position of pastor of the small community. Brand, 
looking forward to greater usefulness beyond, re- 
fuses. The man answers : "Alas for thee, thy spark 
of light has died out. Alas for us, we begin to see, 
now is it dark." Agnes prophetically points him 
higher, "Whether thou diest or livest, push on to the 
Light; dare it!" He is willing to sacrifice all except 
place to work in. His mother arrives. She will give 
him all the money she has saved through bitter sac- 
rifice if he will only not waste his life, but go on to 
greater work beyond the retired valley in which he 
was born. Brand both refuses to be bought and to 
recognize her as his mother until she shall have vol- 
untarily given away all of the money which has be- 
come her very soul, and for which she had been 
willing to steal a large amount from her dying hus- 
band. She hoped to atone for this by letting her son 
become a clergyman. Her money has become her 
soul. Will she be strong enough to give her money 
away voluntarily? Brand will not go near her till 
she redeems her soul by doing this. Brand, who was 
determined that the old God should be destroyed, is 
reminded of his duty to devote his life, "all or noth- 
ing," to work in this country place, and Agnes elects 
to stay with him, rather than to follow Einar into 
the great world. She is ready, faithful to death, to 
consecrate "all or nothing." Three years pass. 
Brand and Agnes are married, and have a child. 
News comes of his mother's sickness unto death. She 
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sends repeatedly for him, but offers to give away 
only half, then three-quarters, then seven-eighths of 
her goods, and dies before she has fully repented, to 
the anguish of Brand, who, however, cannot give her 
the last sacrament till she does. His little son is 
becoming sick in this neighbourhood, from the rigor- 
ous climate, and to save his life Brand is willing to 
leave the place and go South. But the physician ridi- 
cules him ; for your mother you held fast to principle ; 
for your own child you will go. "Such is one who 
would be a conqueror of the world!" Brand sees 
he was blind, and resists his wife's most earnest en- 
treaties. Agnes lifts up her child on high: "God, 
must I give this child to Thee ? Let me lift it to the 
heavens. Teach Thou me my heavy duty." Brand 
cries, "Jesus, Jesus, give me light." Thus he remains 
to be the moral support of the simple country folk 
whose touch with God has all come through his 
presence. 

The Fourth Act shows the further sacrifice. It is 
Christmas. The child is buried. Agnes' heart is 
with her child in its grave. She leaves the window 
open so that the light may shine on it on Christmas 
night. She has not conformed her will to God's, 
yet Brand seeks to comfort her, but she tells him all 
her sorrow, including her desire for a Church larger 
than the little chapel in which the community has 
worshipped. Brand will build one with his mother's 
money, and the Governor, who wanted to build an 
asylum, in order to stand favorably with the people 
at the time of election, veers round to Brand's plan. 
But Agnes is with her child. She cleans the panes 
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SO that the light may shine better on the grave. 
Brand closes the shutters, lest she lose her hold on 
God. She must be willing to give all things to God, 
not from compulsion, but voluntarily. As she is 
looking over her dead baby's clothes a poor woman 
with a freezing baby comes to ask for babies' clothes. 
Brand asks Agnes for all of them, and Agnes gives 
them voluntarily. But as soon as the woman Is gone 
she breaks in tears, takes from her breast the child's 
cap that had been moistened with the perspiration of 
its death agony, and gives it to Brand. "I lied," said 
she. "Do you give It voluntarily or not?" "Volun- 
tarily." "I am free. Brand, at last." "The Victory 
took my last strength." "No man can see Jehovah 
and live." "Good-night * * * soon am I in port." 
Brand, In agony at loss of her, cries : "That alone 
remains with us forever which we lost." 

The last Act is one and a half years later. Agnes 
is dead. The Church is completed. It Is the day for 
the consecration of the Church. A great festival, in 
honour of Brand, Is made ready. All the neighbour- 
ing clergy are present. The ecclesiastical superior of 
Brand Is here also. He has a conversation with 
Brand. If Brand desires to have advancement, or 
even to be continued in his position, he must be will- 
ing to preach less individualistic doctrine. The 
Church Is only a kind of police; what is wanted is 
exhortation to obedience, not morality and self-con- 
secration to God. Will Brand do this? At the last 
moment, instead of going to the Church with the 
assembled multitude, he closes the Church, throws 
the key into the fyord, and voluntarily gives up his 
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position, and states his reasons. The common peo- 
ple promise to follow him. He leads them on the 
top of the mountain. It is cold, and slippery. The 
Governor, through misrepresentations, leads them to 
return, after stoning Brand. Desolate, he sits on the 
rocks alone. Gerda, the insane gipsy-girl, comes 
near, and, under pretence of shooting an imaginary 
bird, starts an avalanche which covers both. 

It must be said that the climax is unfortunate in 
this, that Ibsen does not make clear to what purpose 
Brand leads them into the mountain, unless it be to 
found a new settlement. "To live is one and the 
same thing with serving God . . ." this is a divine 
principle for a whole people to live by; but it does 
not appear what use could come of them all follow- 
ing Brand to the peak of the mountain. 

But such reflections before so great, so divine a 
work are out of place. "Brand" is yet the noblest 
character in literature. Who will deny himself? 
Who will follow me? Who will devote his life to 
the Lord's work in spite of every circumstance? 
Who will fight out the battle in his own home ? Who 
will remain unharmed by temptation, and pure in 
spite of external success? Verily, it is the hero. But 
one heroism would have been greater still: to con- 
tinue living in spite of it all, after loss of child, wife, 
fortune, and position: to have remained living, 
though dead to the world. But that drama has not 
been written, and will never be written : for the mys- 
teries of the Kingdom can never be told from mouth 
to mouth. 
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Victor Hugo's "God/ 

One of the most significant of modern utterances 
is Hugo's "God," a poem which he wrote while in 
exile in Jersey. It is a symbolic poem, which seeks 
to answer the question, "What think ye of God?" 
What is the Truth ? What is the result of so much 
science and speculation? Can the Truth be known? 
Are all religions, or only some of them, true? What 
is the heart of it all? 

The machinery of the Poem is simple. The Book 
is divided into three parts, entitled respectively: I, 
Ascension through the Darkness; II, God; and III, 
Daylight. 

I. Ascension through the Darkness. It is divided 
into two portions: (i) The Mind of the Pluman, 
and (2) The Voices. 

( i) The Mind of the Human. "And I saw afar 
above me a black point. As one sees a fly moving 
upon the ceiling, this point came, went, and the dark- 
ness was sublime. And, as man, when he thinks, 
is winged, and as the abyss attracted me more and 
more into Its gloom, I felt myself already flying to- 
wards it, when I was stopped by the word. Stay. A 
hand was stretched out. And I saw a strange figure 
appear, a being covered with mouths, wings, eyes, 
living, almost desolate, almost radiant. Vast though 
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it was, it flew * * * nightmare of the flesh or vision 
of the apostle, as he showed one or another face, now 
beast, now spirit, leaving behind him a track of dark- 
ness now, and now a ray of light. What is thy 
name? It answered. For thee, who, far from the 
cause-world, driftest, blind to but one side of things 
at a time, I am the Human Spirit, the Mind of the 
Human. My name is Legion, now brutal Instinct, 
now divine impulse." It is the Mind of Humanity, 
the representative Man, the Grand Man of the 
Earth, if not of the Heavens in Swedenborgian dia- 
lect. "V7hat seekest thou, for I can tell thee all 
things? No miracle is too great for me." "I seek 
HIM." It disappeared, in loud laughter. Once 
more the poet cries for light and knowledge of HIM. 
A second laugh. Then the "enormous resultance of 
the Earth, the Reason," reappeared, and from it de- 
tached themselves forms which spoke as follows : 

(2) The Voices. The First Voice asks. Do you 
expect to find that which the great men of all time 
have not found ? The Second, Why will you not learn 
the enduring calm of nature, which alone abides? 
The Third, after recounting the various beliefs of 
the philosophers of all times. Is there anything of 
which man is sure? The Fourth, Will you not take 
example by the great thinkers, who all have begun 
with courage and ended in bowed despair? The 
Fifth, Concerning which of the many Gods Is It that 
you desire the truth? "I long for the Name of the 
True God, that I may repeat It to the suffering 
Earth." Are you a poet? And yet the poets can 
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do more than all others, though even they cannot 
name God, cries the Sixth. The Seventh, Is not the 
Name of the multiform God simply all that exists? 
"The infinite mouth can alone utter the infinite 
Name." The Eighth, Why seek that which to seek 
may risk annihilation for thyself? The Ninth, How 
dost thou dare to seek God, who art only a grain of 
dust? The Tenth, Will not the Atom alone satisfac- 
torily account for the whole Universe, without any 
further God? Is it the enigma of God that troubles 
thee? Piece together, if you please, all existing the- 
ologies, and you will be no further than you are to- 
day, says ironically the Eleventh. 

Lost, I cried, It is impossible that the end of 
all be Nought. "It cannot be! Great Unknown, 
evil or good ! Great Invisible One ! I tell it thee to 
thy Face, O Being, It cannot be 1" A third laughter. 
All is gloom. 

II. God. Victor Hugo now enumerates symboli- 
cally some of the forms of religion so far accepted. 
The Bat, Atheism, with motto "Nihil," is the first 
Being the poet meets, when flying upwards to what 
seemed a black point. "God does not exist, God does 
not exist, O Despair I" All is gloom. "And I saw 
afar above me a black point." It turns out to be an 
immense Owl, Scepticism, with motto, "Quid?" In 
sublime language Hugo describes the agonies of 
Doubt. "I grapple myself to God, in the darkness, 
without one single stable spot to hold on to." "And 
I was alone. * * * And I saw afar above me a black 
point." It was a tremendous Crow, Manichasism, 
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with motto, "Duplex." "They are two fighters * * 
and the fight constitutes the world." "The jaguar 
for ever devours the gazelle." Chaos Is their play- 
thing, and if Ormuzd but for a moment should sleep, 
"the extinguished star will seek a vanished world." 
"And I saw afar above me a black point." It was a 
huge Vulture, Paganism, with motto, "Multiplex." 
And yet behind the Greek Gods is Matter. Man is 
the toy of monsters; he commits the crime, the evil 
which the Gods gave birth to. It was not worth 
while living and carrying on the moral struggle. 
Prometheus, who sought freedom, was destroyed. 
Yet, if man will not let the torch be put out, he 
shall still attain power and beauty. "And I saw afar 
above me a black point." It was a glorious Eagle, 
Mosaicism, "Unus." The day begins to break. 
Behold, "Afar above me I saw a black point." It 
was the Winged Lion, Christianity, "Triplex." Its 
word is "Pardon." Whosoever thou mayest be, O 
Boat, turn thy prow Godwards. * * * Q Eagle, the 
holiness of the human soul is such that in the depths 
of the highest heaven, where brightness smiles, where 
Father and Son are mingled with the Spirit, the azure 
of the sky equalizes and commingles, Jesus the soul 
of man, and God, the soul of the world. The Eagle 
could only say, I have seen God, Holy, holy, holy. 
"And I saw above me afar a black point." It was an 
Archangel, Rationalism, "Homo," Man. God is 
truth. Neither vengeful nor clement, but just. No 
eternal Hell. What, God worse than Shylock? 
Never. None punished for the sins of others. "With 
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heavy blows of science, with strong blows of ax, 
the living are right, in their darkness, to sketch, and 
plan out, to rough-hew the immense statue of Truth. 
Man is the sculptor, mystery is the marble. Pro- 
ceed." Beauty is thy right. iEschylos and Shake- 
speare "are in the right, O Earth, in covering the 
ceiling of thy prison with stars." Struggle, spirit of 
Man ! The Angel now sang, now prayed. One wing 
stretched to the light, one towards the darkness. Sor- 
row? It is only the preparation for the joy. What 
waitest thou, O Man? Go, proceed to the very bot- 
tom of the mystery God! Hasten! Investigate! 
"The spark of God, the soul is in everything. The 
world is an ensemble where nothing is alone. Each 
body masks a spirit; each flesh is a shroud; would' st 
thou see the soul? Lift the face-cloth." All that 
creeps expiates a fall from heaven. The stone is 
a cellar where dreams a criminal. Take care, spirit! 
Act not so that thou beest hidden from God, for 
whom thy conscience wakes within thee ! See to it 
that God be the object of thy love and desire. There 
is no pariah in the Universe. Even Cain may greet 
thee as an archangel ! Be witness, O sky, the Helot 
and Slave is the brother of the Sun! We seek not 
forgiveness, but Justice, which is beyond all eternity. 
"And I saw afar above me a black point." It was a 
light, with two white wings, and which seemed to me, 
when I saw it from afar, dark, so glorious was the 
sky above it. It was "The Light," that which as yet 
has no name, but whose motto is "Deus." Matter 
exists not as such; spirit alone can live. God has but 
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one forehead, and it is light; He has but one name, 
and it is Love. "I trembled * * * I ^as overcome 
as if by a holy kiss. The light gleamed, and I asked. 
Light, is this all of it? But it answered. Silence. 
The Eternal Prodigy eternally proceeds from mys- 
tery. Blind man who thinkest thou readest; insane 
who thinkest thou knowest ! "And I saw afar above 
me a black point." 

in. Day-light. And it took the form of a face- 
cloth. The Being spoke. All that thou hast heard 
till now were theories. Wilt thou dare to enter the 
infinite, whatever be its gate? Yea! "Then, lifting 
an arm and with a cloth covering all terrestrial ob- 
jects, with his Finger he touched my forehead. And 
I died." 

Who would lift the veil of the Statue of Sals must 
die. None can see God and live. 

Would a man actually come face to face with 
God and behold the Beatific Vision? He must die to 
the world, and live to God only. 
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Tolstoi's Power of Darkness. 



Tolstoi's great drama, "The Power of Darkness," 
is as tragic and affecting as tfie Eumenides of ^scfiy- 
los. Tlie hero is indeed not a man of high station, 
but a simple peasant, as there are many more. It 
is the moral power of the drama which lifts it to so 
high a plane. It is too terrible to be put on the stage, 
yet no closing scene in modern literature is more dra- 
matic and fateful. Its theme Is the fatality by which 
one sin leads to another, from which there is no res- 
cue but voluntary punishment, after open confession. 
The latter is one of the most powerful of the themes 
of Ibsen: but he never represents it joined to imme- 
diate punishment. This, if possible, exalts the moral 
power. 

The first Act reveals Nikita dwelling on the farm 
of Peter, an old man, with the reputation of being a 
miser, and of having a sum of money concealed some- 
where, and for the sake of which Annissja has mar- 
ried him. Nikita is a good-looking young peasant, 
strong and powerful, on whom Annissja casts favour- 
able glances, much to the distress of Akullna, Peter's 
daughter. Nikita's father, an old man, simple but 
devout, desires that Nikita shall leave Peter's service, 
and marry Marina, an orphan, whom Nikita had 
wronged, and was inconsolable. Matrena, Nikita's 
mother, on the contrary, when she finds out the state 
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of affairs In Peter's household, that in the event of 
Peter's death Nikita stood a chance of stepping into 
his shoes, forces Akim to hire Nikita to Peter for 
another period, Nikita himself denying his misdeed. 

The second act tells of the death of Peter. An- 
nissja is in despair, because she had never gotten hold 
of Peter's money (for which she had married him), 
and on his death-bed he was asking for his sister, 
evidently to give his money to her. The critical time 
has arrived; shall she see the prize elude her at the 
last moment, when for it she has served as a slave 
for years? Peter is dying anyway; merely to hasten 
his death by the ten minutes necessary to search him 
for the money before his sister should come, by 
'sleeping powders' is not killing — so Matrena urges, 
and Annissja obeys. The stolen money must be hid- 
den during the funeral — Nikita is false to this trust, 
and hides it on his own account. 

Nine months pass between the Second and Third 
Acts. Nikita has married Annissja, but has retained 
the money and put it in bank, living off the interest. 
He neglects Annissj a and makes love to Akulina, tak- 
ing her to town with him, and buying her fashionable 
clothes. But Annissja, though complaining of being 
deceived, dares not tell anybody of the cause. AkIm 
comes In late in the afternoon, but Nikita and Aku- 
lina have not yet returned from the city. He comes 
to borrow from his son ten roubles, because his horse 
died lately; but when he hears that Nikita lives off 
the money,— which to the simple peasantry and to 
Tolstoi seems usury — and when he sees how Nikita 
takes sides with Akulina when the latter quarrels with 
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Annlssja, and drives her out of the house In the dark 
night, he throws the money back into the hands of 
his son, and refuses to have anything more to do 
with him, and walks home in the middle of the stormy 
night. 

But sin leads to sin. The fruit of Akulina's sin is 
to be born. They have managed to get a soldier to 
come and woo her, and he wants to see her; but she 
does not come out, and all manner of excuses are 
made, and by paying him, he expresses himself will- 
ing to marry her without seeing her. The truth was 
that Akullna was in the pangs of birth. What shall 
they do with the child, whose presence would break 
up the prospective match, the only chance of covering 
up her sin? Matrena comes on the scene and decides 
the child is to be smothered and buried in the cellar. 
She tries to force Nikita to kill it, by threats and 
compulsion. If he does not kill the child, which she 
says is only half alive yet, she will tell the police of 
his taking Annissja's money, implicating him in the 
murder, and will reveal his sin with Akullna. An- 
nlssja, raging, absolutely forces him to kill the child, 
as a kind of revenge for his falseness to her: the 
revenge Is that he, too, makes himself guilty of mur- 
der. Finally he smothers the child with a board, but 
hears its groans by day and night afterwards. They 
give him wine to quiet him. 

The Last Act is the masterpiece. Everything is 
ready for Akulina's marriage. The guests have ar- 
rived, the feast is over, nothing is wanting except the 
blessing of Nikita, in the capacity of father-in-law. 
But he cannot be found. He has retired to the barn 
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and has hidden himself in the straw. He cannot be 
moved to enter the house. The feast is prolonged, 
and nobody yet suspects anything. No persuasion 
will move him. Annjutka, Matrena, the drunken 
Annissja — all in vain. He tries to hang himself. But 
a drunken servant holds on the rope, and boast-- 
he fears nobody. This makes Nikita think. He 
too, will fear nobody. He goes in and falls on his 
knees. He makes all listen. He tells all the fearful 
crimes, taking everything on himself. The women 
try to hush him, but in the face of the police-officer 
who brutally tries to bind him while he is yet speak- 
ing, Nikita confesses everything, and makes a clean 
breast, in generosity freeing everybody from blame 
except himself. Akim is delighted, and makes all 
wait until Nikita has made his full confession before 
God and the assembled company, begging pardon 
from each person whom he had wronged. At last 
Akim ecstatically cries out, 'God forgives thee, my 
darling child ! Thou hast had no pity for thyself — 
thou hast not spared thyself — God will have pity 
with thee, yea, God !' Akulina insists on taking some 
of the guilt, 'I will tell the truth, ask me !' But Nikita 
says: 'There is nothing further to be asked; I alone 
have done all; mine was the thought, and mine was 
the deed. Lead me away; I will say no more.' 

It is the world's glory to have given birth to liter- 
ature whose leit-motiv is not passion, nor physical 
prowess, nor intrigue social or political, nor crime — 
but moral heroism; it is a token of the coming of 
the time when all men shall be moral heroes and 
gods. 
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Madach's Tragedy cf Humanity. 

Eastwards are we called to the crucible in which 
the Slavonic race is being transmuted into higher 
culture. Political individuality, and consequent im- 
mortality, will most probably be denied them; the 
alien Mongol Hungarian throttles that kindly race. 
Numerically in marked minority, the Hungarian has, 
by shger trumpeting, succeeded in keeping the centre 
of the stage in language, institutions, politics and 
wealth. By sublime insolence it has persuaded the 
average European that it constitutes the predomi- 
nance of that part of the world. The keynote of 
their civihzation is, therefore, the apotheosis of bluff, 
and it will not be uninteresting or unprofitable to 
examine what literary or philosophical fruit such 
national characteristics will bear. 

Conscious of the hollowness of their successful 
claims, and conscious that their success is due to this 
self-advertisement, they would naturally suppose that 
all other success was as much of a fraud. Vanity, 
all is vanity, says the Hungarian preacher, Madach; 
and if this is a mere coincidence with the national 
characteristic of self-exploitation it will certainly 
to us very satisfactorily represent the moral attitude 
of the Hungarian race, whose claim to freedom, as 
uttered by their well advertised advance agent, Kos- 
suth, really meant freedom for themselves only, and 
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slavery for others. They were merely tired of being 
oppressed; they wanted to put their hands in at 
oppressing somebody else, as their later actions 
against the Serbs abundantly testifies. 

Madach's 'Tragedy of Humanity' consists of 
fourteen scintillating panoramic visions that come to 
Adam as the result of eating of the tree of knowl- 
edge. In Egypt as a Pharaoh, in Athens as Miltia- 
des, in Rome as a Sybarite, in Constantinople as 
Tancred, in Prague as Kepler, in Paris as Danton, 
in London as a merchant in a future socialistic Pha- 
lanstery; in the darkness of space conversing with 
the Earth Spirit, and at last, when all heat shall 
have been exhausted, in association with the last 
Esquimau in the then Polar regions. 

Adam ever attempts to renew a struggle for 
greater culture, and is ever driven back. 

The final philosophy is, that Knowledge, Science 
and Progress are only terrestrial, and will perish 
with the world. 

There is no future, or progress on earth, only 
suffering; while beyond, the soul can at least count 
on eternal life. 

To attain this, man must be made to resign sense 
enjoyment; and if he realized that his soul was 
doomed to destruction he would have no motive to 
do this. Hence, man is actually deceived into that 
resignation by a 'feeling of infinity,' caused by 'un- 
certain cloud-dimmed visions of a roseate future.' 
And lest this vision, even, should mislead to pride, 
life is so short that its transitoriness preserves 'Soul- 
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greatness' and 'Virtue.' 

We have here, therefore, the apotheosis of Igno- 
rance and Self-deceit. 

Let me summarize. God wants man to continue 
struggling and trusting; to induce him to do so, God 
speaks to man by the Voice of Conscience, and has 
given him Woman to preserve 'artistic conceptions.' 
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Wilbrandt's Master cf Palmyra. 



The universal applause which Wilbrandt's 'Master 
of Palmyra' has earned throughout the Teutonic 
World shows us that this message of cheer is rep- 
resentative of the race. Instinct with the learning 
of German universities, Wilbrandt has chosen as 
site for his drama the mystic city of Palmyra, or 
Tadmor, in the Syrian desert, whose historic heroic 
defence of the Roman world against the Persians 
furnishes the introductory act, Apelles distinguish- 
ing himself as the victorious general. As reward 
therefor he receives from Death, who masquerades 
as a certain Pausanias, the boon that he shall never 
die. As contrast to this earth-desiring and clinging 
Apelles, Wilbrandt imagines a female soul, who 
sets on the attainment of her ideal of heaven a value 
higher than on possession of this life; and the pur- 
pose of the drama is to decide which of these two 
souls, in the long run, gains most. During his one 
single long life Apelles is restricted to the lessons 
learned in one existence, and suffers the inevitable 
disappointments resulting from vain efforts to arrest 
the mutability of circumstances. From his side per- 
ish four generations of loved ones, till weariness and 
loneliness drive him to such despair that he implores 
the divinities for the privilege of dying. For this 
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world-weariness teaches him that he has, In spite 
of his immortality, been the loser, in contrast with 
his woman companion's soul, which, during the same 
period of time, as Zoe, learned the lesson of religious 
sincerity; as Phoebe, that of youthful love; as Per- 
sida, that of married love; as Nymphas, that of 
civil heroism; and last, as Zenobia, in whose arms 
the- life-weary Apelles is permitted to expire, that 
of royal power. 

Wilbrandt's message is, therefore, that of the 
inevitableness and profit of change — of death and 
resurrection ; without change, progress is impossible ; 
retention of life would be widowing ourselves of 
ever meeting our own ideals; the sun must set, to 
rise again ; as also the 'hymn to Adonis,' repeated in 
the tragedy, so well expresses : 

"This is the will of Jupiter : Thou must descend 
beneath the flowery earth, thou must kiss dark Per- 
sephone, O beautiful Adonis. 

"In the Spring, when the water-springs begin to 
murmur, thou shalt rise again, O youth 1 Mourned, 
thou shalt cheerfully kiss blond Aphrodite, O beau- 
tiful Adonis." 
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Kr&sinsky's Infernal Comedy. 



A Catholic Polish exile of the nobility, watching 
the objectification which the French Revolution gave 
to the 'Rights of Man,' could not reasonably be 
expected to view it in any light other than an 'In- 
fernal Comedy.' If Krasinsky was a Catholic not 
by conviction, he was by compulsion ; however much 
he sympathized with the principles of the French 
Revolution, he shrank back from their application, 
and preferred to end his life in a hopeless defense 
of the castle of the 'Trinity,' and die in its ruins. 
Such were Erasmus, Coleridge, Manfred and Ham- 
let — inflamed with the truth, but repelled by the 
coarseness and brutality of its partisans. It is a 
double tragedy — not only of the body, but also of 
the personality; to aspire toward the good, but to 
be constrained not only to tolerate the evil, but even 
to defend it — ^by the fear of worse — the apprehen- 
sion of moral annihilation. Hamlet only saw the 
good, and felt himself powerless against evil. Kra- 
sinsky's Count Henry suffers a further torment, that 
of being compelled to defend what he partially de- 
spises, lest worse follow. While indeed we who 
live in nineteenth century republics see the futil- 
ity of these fears, encouraged by Lincoln, who was 
not afraid to trust the people, we must not forget 
that Krasinsky lived amidst the terrors and mis* 
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fortunes of the French Revolution, which, indeed, 
temporarily failed under the Empire and the Res- 
toration. Though we do not live in such times, 
many of us undergo conditions just as hopeless, and 
to many of us the clouds of despair are just as potent 
as they were to Krasinsky. 

Krasinsky, therefore, found this fault with the 
French revolutionary leaders, that they lacked the 
'good wiir of those to whom the Angel of the An- 
nunciation announced peace. They were impelled 
by emotion, not sentiment; they had failed to realize 
this ideal in their own personalities. 'Some I hate, 
the others I scorn!' cries Count Henry; and if he 
must take his choice, he will defend the orthodoxy 
he scorns. It is no more a question of progress; it 
is a question of repelling savagery. But time has 
chastened this savagery, and nowadays Krasinsky's 
aristocratic poet could, with perfect comfort, carry 
out his ideals. However, his drama is of eternal 
significance, for the pangs of birth of liberty have 
everywhere been difficult, and leaders of liberty 
should take this lesson, that lack of self-control on 
their part will do their cause more harm than the 
opposition of the enemy. 

The drama begins with the angel's blessing to 
men of good will. The poet marries, consenting to 
earthly bonds, because he has found his ideal bride. 
The Evil Spirit in dreams persuades the poet-bride- 
groom he is cursed for having abandoned his ideal 
bride, poesy, with whom he makes an appointment. 
At the time of the baby's baptism the Spectre enters 
and beseeches Count Henry to follow him. To him 
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it appears a beautiful woman, but to the wife it 
appears a skeleton. The wife's horror of it antago- 
nizes the Count, who still sees in it his ideals, and 
he leaves her. At the baptism the wife wishes the 
child to become a poet, to please and win back the 
father. 

In the meanwhile the Count has found out the 
Spectre's decaying skeleton. He returns home, but 
the wife's grief had robbed her of sanity, and she 
had been removed to an asylum. He seeks her there, 
and finds she had tried to become a poetess, to please 
him, and dies in his arms. 

The Second Part opens at the wife's grave. The 
father is educating his blind child, who claims he 
sees the mother inspiring him to utter fantastic po- 
etry; the father prays to God the child may keep 
his reason. A rationalist philosopher indulges in 
fantastic social aspirations, and the Count likens their 
ideal Social State to a tree whose roots are already 
dead. The Guardian Angel advises the Count to 
seek Salvation in works of charity, but Mephistophe- 
les and a black eagle advise him never to stop till 
he has subdued all his enemies. A physician declares 
the child's blindness hopeless; the Count does not 
know to what God to pray; and a Satanic voice cries : 
"Thy son is a poet, as thou desirest; canst thou ask 
for more?" Thus are the revolutionary dreamers 
and poets hopelessly blind. And even while the 
father is trying to nurse the child he is called to lead 
masses of men at the hour of combat. 

The third part opens in the camp of the Revolu- 
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tionists. Jews are rejoicing that the Christians are 
put on the defensive, as the revolutionary leader 
Leonard comes, and directs them to prepare for 
battle. He leads one of them to the tent of the 
Commander-in-chief, Pancras, who sends the Jew 
as messenger to Henry, the defender of the Chris- 
tian fortress of 'the Trinity,' to invite him to a 
midnight consultation. 

Count Henry, in disguise, accompanies the Jew 
through a crowd of common people whose coarse 
brutalities disgust him. He sees Leonard and a 
young girl impersonating liberty and fraternity in 
a symbolic play that ends in obscene joy at the mur- 
der of the ancient tyrants. Henry dismisses the 
Jew with money in the red liberty cap, remarking 
that both go together; he himself will use the motto, 
"Jesus and my sword." In midnight conference, 
Pancras and Leonard attempt to win over Count 
Henry, representative of the aristocracy. The demo- 
crat seeks to reawaken Count Henry's old weakness 
for poetic ideals, but the ideas of 'fatherland, home 
and honor' recall him to a defense of the representa- 
tives of culture and tradition. 

The Fourth Part opens in the Cathedral of the 
Fort of the Trinity. Henry is acclaimed chief, and 
promises the nobles fame; it is their part to procure 
victory from God. When all is hopeless the nobles 
show their baseness by proposing to yield, but on 
being found out, proclaim their devotion to the 
death. Count Henry, even to the last, will command, 
fight and live. Before the fight he seeks his blind 
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child, George, who sees a vision of judgment in 
which appears the mother. George faints, and as 
Count Henry seeks to reanimate him, are heard 
voices, "For having loved nothing but thyself and 
thy thoughts, thou art eternally damned." The 
nobles rebel against Henry, but he subdues them by 
pointing out that their ruin was due to the useless- 
ness of their lives in times of prosperity. On the 
ramparts the Count says farewell to George, who 
is shot by a ball. When all others are killed the 
Count prepares to throw himself down. 

"I see it, my terrible eternity — darkness without 
limit or end — in the midst of it, God, like a sun 
that shines eternally, and sheds light on nothing; 
cursed be thou, O Poetry, as thou hast cursed me." 

The nobles had secretly surrendered, but they are 
executed. Count Henry alone had died nobly.. 

Pancras, now victor, visits the ramparts, but even 
amidst the cries of triumph of his followers grows 
faint at a vision of the Cross, which shows the 
Crucified One with a conquering sword in his hand. 
Pancras dies, crying out, 'Thou hast conquered, 
Galilean.' 

Religion alone survives poetry, aristocracy and 
democracy. 
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Campoamor's Universal Drama. 



Campoamor is Spain's latest great poet, only re- 
cently gathered to his immortal forbears. He was 
a Heine, a Byron, an ^Esop, a Genestet, a Milton, 
all in one ; and it is this very universality which won 
him his universal applause. It is his 'Universal 
Drama' in which he has enshrined his noblest visions. 
This recent apocalypse is written in a Dante-like 
stanza, and is divided into forty-eight successive 
scenes. Its crisis is filial and affecting: his mother's 
tears, placed on his forehead by his beloved, close 
the mouth of hell, absorb all his sins, and turn his 
repentant soul heavenward under the escort of his 
mother. The drama begins with a purely earthly 
story, whose ethical complications demand for their 
unraveling the course of the drama. The names of 
the principal characters portray clearly enough our 
author's meaning. 

The heroine is Solitude, a nun ; the hero is Hono- 
rio, the chivalric Don Quixote, who has for mother. 
Peace, and for brother, Palaclano, who represents 
worldly power. There Is, however, one character 
so unusual to us that I shall describe him more 
clearly. Out of reverence for Jesus Christ, who 
appears only at the culmination of the epic, Compoa- 
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mor imagines another Jesus, entitled Magus, whose 
duty it is to carry out all the details of salvation as 
guardian angel, adviser and inspirer. He is identi- 
fied as the young man who 'fled naked' on that 
fateful night when Jesus was taken from Gethsemane 
to Gabbatha. 

The action of the Drama is divided into eight 
days. 

FIRST DAY 

Honorio, jealous of Soledad's love for Palaciano, 
shuts up the latter in a living tomb. Soledad, drink- 
ing of the fountain of Forgetfulness, goes into a 
convent, and dies of grief. This is the story whose 
ethical unraveling leads to the 

SECOND DAY 

Honorio prays to Jesus Magus to be transformed 
into the marble over her tomb. But when Palaciano, 
liberated, comes to visit this, her tomb, Honorio's 
shade, in anger, rises above the marble, and begins 
to suffer the purificatory progressive chastisements 
that Jesus Magus had planned for his gradual sanc- 
tification. Having operated some miracles at the 
tomb, Honorio is first worshipped in idolatrous fash- 
ion. His indignation at this constitutes the merit 
which frees him from the marble, and enables him 
to drive away the dead souls that are supposed to 
haunt such places. But his grief for Solitude re- 
turns, and draws him into incarnation in a cjrpress 
tree over her grave. 

We now turn to the fate of Solitude. Thou^ 
arrived in heaven, she looks down on Honorio's 
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love, and its faithfulness makes her wish to redeem 
him. So she leaves heaven — thereby incurring ex- 
clusion. Lost in darkness, she prays for enough 
light to see earth. As in her prayer she chances 
to utter the name of Jesus Magus, this, his name, 
creates a ray of light, in which she is able to reach 
earth, and to destroy her own ashes, so as to free 
Honorio from the spot. But Honorio, not recog- 
nizing her, curses her for thus destroying the object 
of his affection, whereupon another ray sets the tree 
on fire, and frees him from the cypress. He imme- 
diately flees to Jesus Magus, who on him rains down 
hopes. 

THIRD DAY 

But the peace of hope wearies Honorio. His 
aspirations lead him to incarnate in an eagle. He 
flies to the region 'where is heard the truth of all 
that is said' ; but what he hears there terrifies him, 
and drives him away. In the region where 'is seen 
the truth of all that is done' he sees, for instance, 
that Cassar crossed the Rubicon in obedience to an 
omen of birds, which, however, had been caused 
by a mere accident. This danger to those who seek 
guidance seems to be verified by his own experience, 
and in grief Honorio flees. He arrives at the region 
'where is understood the truth of all that is thought,' 
and here he sees Dante deceived by his own dreams. 
But here he hears Palaciano's prayer for Soledad, 
and jealousy again causes him to flee; and he flees 
repeatedly, because he has not yet found his mother. 
Peace, 
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Now he comes to a Cathedral where Soledad's 
statue had been placed on an altar, and, on entering 
by a window, executed what actually chanced to 
occur on May 21, 1469, in Valencia, when a bird 
overturned the sacred lamp, which set the altar on 
fire, and melted the sacred plate. The eagle is 
caught, and condemned to be burned, and in this 
suffering Honorio pays for his crimes. 
FOURTH DAY 

His next incarnation is in a young novice who 
comes for ordination to Palaciano, who has now 
become a bishop. 'To live is to remember,' says 
Campoamor. So, to remind Honorio of his former 
existence, Soledad temporarily transfigures herself 
into a woman who had come to confess to Honorio. 
The latter is thereby exalted by a dim but glorious 
memory of former love, and utters a song entitled 
the 'Pantheism of the Heart,' in which it would seem 
that love was the guiding element that led man's 
progress from hereafter to hereafter. 

Sadness overwhelms Honorio, and Bishop Pala- 
ciano, endeavoring to cheer him, finds among Hono- 
rio's papers a poem entitled 'The Rosary of the 
Paraclete,' which we give in substance below. The 
Bishop causes Honorio to be burned for impiety, 
and himself dies of regret at having done so. At 
night, in the Cathedral, before Palaciano's tomb, 
the spirits of the two brothers meet, to accuse each 
other of their misdeeds. Suddenly Jesus Magus 
appears in the pulpit, and condemns Palaciano to 
go and convert the fanatic religious murderers he 
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himself had set on his brother; and while Soledad 
kneels down in prayer for both, Honorio is con- 
demned to go, by way of the Milky Way, to the 
planet where are purified the lazy or inactive. Here 
he is to find his mother, Peace, who is there punished 
for not having better taught her sons the path of 
virtue. As Honorio passes by the starry vault he 
hears the 'Hymn of Pythagoras,' part of which is 
also given below. 

FIFTH DAY 

So Honorio successively visits the planets of Lazi- 
ness, of Avarice, of Greediness, led by his mother, 
who in each introduces him to historic characters 
who there are enduring penance. Passing over the 
Milky Way, Honorio and Peace find a dying world, 
an extinguished planet of Impurity, divided into the 
five divisions of the human senses. Here they meet 
Palaciano, who had succeeded in the mission to 
which he had been condemned, and was now leading 
the converted suffering souls back to earth to begin 
anew the lives in which they had formerly failed. 

SIXTH DAY 

At this point occurs a meeting of Honorio, Pala- 
ciano, Solitude, Peace and Jesus Magus, and after 
the latter's exhortations they part, each heaving 
sighs which some day should unite into the formation 
of some new world. 

SEVENTH DAY 

Peace and Honorio arrive at a dry planet which 
contains a paradise in which the envious see what 
they envy; but seeing there Palaciano's desire for 
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Solitude, Honorio flees once more. He arrives at 
a skeleton of a star, where are purified souls guilty 
of anger and murder, among whom is Nero. Next 
he comes to the misty planet of pride, where the 
Spaniard, Campoamor, of course places England's 
Virgin Queen Elizabeth. 

The four sighs of our friends unite to give birth 
to a new world to take the place of the dead planet 
of Impurity, whose first gyration was caused by the 
kiss of its first man and woman. But alas I this new 
Eve sits alone by a fountain, weeping because her 
new Adam had left her. Peace, on coming up to 
her, as would be done even to-day, advises resigna- 
tion; but just at that moment Eve thinks she hears 
her Adam somewhere stirring, and she flees to his 
embrace. 

EIGHTH DAY 

Honorio and Jesus Magus find themselves in the 
garden of Joseph of Arimathea, and Jesus Magus 
makes time recede to the original Good Friday. 
Here we find Pilate in despair at his deed of cow- 
ardice, wandering around; and, touched by the robe 
of Jesus Magus, has his eyes opened to the presence 
of the representatives of all the pagan religions, who 
have gathered here to seek Christian baptism of 
Jesus Magus. Egeria tells of the closing of the 
oracles, and by a baptism of light the various gods 
see what of their doctrines was true, purified and 
actualized in Christianity, so that they kneel around 
the sepulchre. Jesus Christ comes out from it, and, 
followed by Honorio and Jesus Magus, descends to 
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the Bosom of Abraham, whither sink all the pagan 
gods, including the goddess Rome. 

Here Jesus Christ undergoes two moral cruci- 
fixions, first in not being able to redeem the children 
who had died without baptism, and second because 
He cannot again die for the sinners in hell, as once 
He died for man on earth. 

Returning to Golgotha, He embraces the Cross, 
as less painful than hell's physical suffering, which is 
less terrible than the moral crucifixion, for human life 
is a real expiation of faults and sins. 

At the tomb of Lazarus, Honorio and Jesus Ma- 
gus find Mary of Bethany, who in vision sees the 
death of Christ, the evangelists, apostles, martyrs, 
saints, doctors and heroes of the Church. The Trum- 
pet of Judgment sounds, and calls them to the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat. But all our heroes are terrified, 
and, refusing to meet the Judge voluntarily, they 
flee. Satan, on seeing Honorio yet grieve at Sole- 
dad's being converted into pure spirit, tempts him 
by an apparition of Soledad. Honorio falls, and 
flees to Gethsemane, and thence to Christ. Thence 
he sees ascend to Heaven Mary of Bethany, Jesus 
Magus, Peace and Palaciano. But Honorio, re- 
membering that the Earth yet contains Solitude's 
ashes, to Heaven prefers the Earth, and kisses it, 
whereupon Hell opens to receive him. Jesus Magus 
cries to him to look up to see the grief of his 
mother, who weeps a tear of sorrow. Soledad 
gathers it, and drops it on Honorio's forehead, 
which tear in him produces repentance. Hell closes ; 
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in the tear, Honorio discharges the weight of his 
sins, and ascends to Heaven in company with his 
mother, Peace. 

So long an outline of Campoamor's 'Universal 
Drama' finds its excuse and justification in the fresh- 
ness and power of the subject, which could not be 
grasped in a few words. 

May we not also point out the beauty of the 
'Rosary of the Paraclete,' and of the 'Hymn of 
Pythagoras' ? 

There is no death; 'tis only an oblivion 

Of weary brain collapsing from the soul; 

And they most live, who best can yet remember 

The tender graces of departed days. 

Our brilliant evanescing inspirations 

Are haunting mornings of some other life; 

For when I chance upon some real pleasure. 

And taste, I turn and cry, ' 'Tis not this one.' 

I know there is something I adore and worship — 

But whom loved I ? and where, and when and how? 

Certain am I, I am of Nature's kindred, 

No race is strange, familiar are all climes; 

And in my sorrows I detect the incense 

Of ancient error on the altar slain. 

As in my sins I feel the unbroken vision 

Of Judgment Days that shall atone and cleanse. 

Confused, I feel the just Eternal Presence 

In various splendors, breathing through my dreams 
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And as all beings trend in one direction 

"What was, what is, what shall be is the same. 

Whose revelation is but dim perception: 

So, soul, believe and feel and hope and wait on God. 

Earth is the theatre of love unfailing. 

In which we labor to receive a crown; 

And all our knowledge is but recollection 

Of former triumphs, and of former tears. 

Love much! For love is spring of transformation; 

Love wisely! For we grow to what we love; 

And love with sacrifice! True love's privations 

Tell it from lust's desire of desire. 

Nor fear thou loss of that which thou so lovest: 

Happy the loser who has danger lost; 

Fated is he who grasps unweighed desires; 

While losers wear the robe of memory, 

As widowhood's virginity perpetual 

Is holier than a virgin ignorance. 

We live in memory of our ideals. 

And in their power greet a worthy death 

As speedy gate unto a new vocation 

In regions earned, beyond a natural fate. 

'Tis future chances, stirring in our spirits. 

Masked as convictions, truths and principles; 

Discoveries are only revelations. 

Traditions vague of services divine! 

Guesses of fresher birth are martyr's challenge, 

And not unsure his immortality! 

Hence turn your insults into prayerful pardon, 
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And turn revenge to Jove solicitous; 

The bitterest foe is messenger from heaven; 

And injudicious friend, temptation masked. 

Nothing can harm that comes from the external. 

The only danger is our own desire. 

Nor cling to any object of affection. 

Stars in their courses fight against repose; 

All that persists must sometime, somehow alter — 

Yet, as it perishes, it most persists! 

The only immortals ate the birds of passage 

Changing with seasons, following the sun 

To land of sunshine of perpetual summer — 

The Wise are pilgrims to that Holy Land! 

But Palestine is not a certain country — 

'Tis but where'er true holiness is lived. 

Let me forget the long unworthy ages 

And travel, in a dreaming memory. 

Unto prophetic birth, from the Immortal 

Which yet shall grow to be my destiny! 
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Flaubert's *Ibe Temptation cf St. Anthony. 

Who was Gustave Flaubert? Of course, a 
novel-writer 1 Such would be the almost universal 
answer; just as, in his day, Goethe was, by his 
contemporaries, known as a dramatist, a physicist, 
a lyric and idyllic poet.' But from youth to old 
age, Goethe was haunted by Faust; and likewise, 
Flaubert by the 'Temptation of Saint Anthony.' 
So Goethe and Flaubert are, preeminently, proph- 
ets; and it is their message we value, and which 
we must decipher. 

'Faust' contains a drama, — the 'old human 
story,' which is so poignant that a probably im- 
mortal opera was made of its first part. Of 
course. Saint Anthony begins where this 'old human 
story' leaves off; that lesson he has already learned 
— alas ! For thus he loses our most living interest. 
Saint Anthony can be nothing but a 'second part 
Faust ;' it is the tragedy of the soul, a fourth century 
'Robert Elsmere,' for whom theology seems so in- 
timately united to piety, that because he remains 
pious, he is fated to soul-tortures, and the destined, 
inevitable dawn of evolution of thought to scien- 
tific study of life has to appear, most skillfully 
indeed, under the guise of the classic legends of 
monstrosities. 
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This lack of objectivity, of dramatic action was 
noticed by Flaubert's friends Du Camp and Bouil- 
het, who insisted on his writing what really amounts 
to a 'first part Faust' — though unconnected with 
Flaubert's masterpiece — the 'old human story,' in 
'Madame Bovary.' Flaubert should have written 
'Thais,' or Anthony's Youth. The dramatic action 
of the Second Part Faust is not indeed sufficiently 
great a success, for us to feel justified in criticizing 
Flaubert too much for its lack. Indeed, Flaubert 
does not attempt a 'drama' of human salvation. 
No, the temptations of a saint between sunset, 
through the witching hours of the night, till sun- 
rise cannot possibly amount to more than a 'Wal- 
purgis Night.' If then we grasp in our minds this 
limitation of the subject, we can criticize Flaubert's 
work by contrast with Goethe's; and thus we can, 
without fear of contradiction, observe a marked 
progress. Goethe's Walpurgis Nights are almost 
provincial: — 'classic' and 'teutonic' Flaubert's is 
christian, philosophic, classic, ethnic, and scientific 
—to such a point, that the index of names extends 
to 1250 words; and he who will read the work 
without learning some valuable rare fact?, must 
indeed be erudite! Goethe's Walpurgis Nights 
are also chaotic; Flaubert's is well organized and 
logically developed. Indeed, this is no great credit 
to Flaubert, for his first sketch was just as chaotic 
and redundant as Goethe's; and had Goethe, like 
Flaubert, spent his whole life-time organizing and 
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developing his Walpurgis Nights, he would no 
doubt have made a greater success of them. 
Flaubert's 'Temptation of Saint Anthony' is pre- 
served to us in three forms, showing the life-long 
industry by which alone, probably, even a genius 
must pass to produce a master-piece. In its last 
form Lafcadio Hearn has translated it for the 
English-speaking world; and it consists of seven 
scenes. 

The first scene introduces us to Anthony person- 
ally, on his rock by the Nile; he tells us his story, 
his disappointments, his childish natural impulses — 
which to him seem sin. 

Anthony's natural hunger introduces the second 
scene's temptation — wealth, good food, political 
power. He castigates himself; but only rouses the 
natural impulses which attract the Queen of Sheba 
in all her oriental beauty and splendor; but she is 
finally repulsed. 

In the third scene his former pupil Hilarion 
points out to the saint the fallacies of all his the- 
ological beliefs: the orthodox committing crimes; 
the heretics surpassing in asceticism and martyrdom ; 
the divine commanding even cultural study of 
paganism. Miracles occur in all religions ; the Gos- 
pels seem full of contradictions and impossibilities. 
Saint Anthony acknowledges the recurrence within 
himself of all these doubts. So Hilarion invites 
him to study secret knowledge and philosophy. 

In the fourth scene, therefore, Hilarion intro- 
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duces Saint Anthony into the basilica of philosophy. 
Here are found Manes, the Gnostics, St. Clement 
of Alexandria, Origen, the Elkhesaits, Carpocra- 
tians, Nicolaitans, Montanus and Maximilla, 
Bardesanes, the old Ebionites, and finally the ser- 
pent-worshipping Ophites. Then Saint Anthony Is 
taken among the martyrs in the arena, who will 
not die in company with the Montanistic martyrs; 
while some of them are ready to recant. Then 
there are the Christian wives of pagan husbands, 
hysterically treasuring relics of martyrs; the Hindu 
'gjTTinosophlsts,' or brahmanic ascetics; Simon 
Magus and Helena ; last, Damis with ApoUonius of 
Tyana, whose biographic echoes of the gospel story, 
and whose offers to teach all Knowledge confuse 
Saint Anthony to the point of drawing tears, even 
while he is resisting and driving away the Tyanian 
pair of friends. 

Their alluring descriptions of ethnic divinities 
introduce* to Saint Anthony, in the fifth scene, the 
brahmanic triunlties, Buddha, Cannes the Babylonian 
Fish-god, fetishes, Ormuz, Diana of Ephesus, Cy- 
bele and the Galli, Atys, Isis with her child, the 
Olympic heaven, and the coincidences of compar- 
ative religion — which are ultimately dissipated by 
Saint Anthony's memory of the Apostles' Creed. 
When all passes, what remains? Oneself, who 
is godless science. Saint Anthony in this recognizes 
the Devil who succeeds in arousing the curiosity of 
the truth-searching saint. 
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So, in the sixth scene, this truth-searching Devil 
carries Saint Anthony upwards through the starry 
universe to show him there is no personal god 
beyond it, however much the self-deceiving human 
heart desire a personal God. This pantheism 
destroys Conscience. Philosophic scepticism corrodes 
belief, and this pessimism ends, in an invitation to 
Saint Anthony to worship the Devil, as last resort; 
but the Devil is driven away by Saint Anthony's look 
of hope. 

The seventh and last scene opens on Saint An- 
thony's rock, with the saint in despair at the bank- 
ruptcy of philosophy. Nothing is left but his 
childhood's memories of the girl he used to love, 
Ammonaria. Considering this a sin, he is in des- 
pair at the double temptation, — his own sins as well 
as the doubts of truth. He would suicide, by throw- 
ing himself down the precipice; he is encouraged 
to do this by an old veiled woman, who is joined 
by a younger; they turn out to be Death and Luxury, 
or Destruction and Sin. On being repulsed, they 
disappear; they merge into a rose-crowned-skull — 
another form of the devil. If then death also is an 
illusion, nothing remains but substance in its various 
forms. Matter is then only the objectification of 
natural forces, which mythology pictured as the 
Sphinx, the Chimera, and all the fabled monster- 
nations told of by Aelian and classic poets. These 
symbolize the stages of evolving organic life, from 
prehistoric animals to the more recent existing forms 
of life; searching into whose being science will dis- 
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cover truth. This activity brings St. Anthony peace, 
and as he wakes up at dawn, he sees in the rising sun 
— that is, in these developing natural forces, — the 
divine Face, a new revelation; so encouraging the 
hermit, that he makes the sign of the cross, and 
again starts to pray. 

When Flaubert began, he planned a panoramic 
pageant of the fourth century; but the industrious 
labor of a life time developed this, like 
Victor Hugo's 'God,' into a soul-development, 
started by physical needs, through sectarianism, 
philosophy, national ideals, pantheism, to scientific 
research as the foundation of the newer revelation 
of the true old religion and personal piety. 



APPENDIX 
TopicaJ Outlines. anT) Lists qf Books. 



LOUP I. THE ETHNIC SOURCES. 



/. The Hindu, Persian, and Muhammddan Sources. 
The Mahabharata. 
The Ramayana. 
rhe Kural. 
!Tie Kusa Jatakaya. 
The Prem Sagara. 
lie Drama: The Earthen Play-cart. 



7. Barlaam Legends. 

8. The Shah NamSh. 

9. The Antar Cycle, the Mu-' al- 
la-qat and the looi nights. 

10. The Quran. 



//. The Chinese and Japanese Sources. 

Confucius and Mencius. 4. The Chinese Drama : Pi-ka-ki. 

The Later Classics. 5. The Japanese Legend. 

The Later Poetry. 6. The Japanese Poetry. 

///. The Egyptian, Assyria-Babylonian, and Zarashustrian 
Sources. 



'he Egyptian Ritual. 
The Egyptian Poetry. 
!"he Egyptian Story. 
!"he Babylonian Legend. 
The Babylonian Epos. 

IV. The Homeric Sources. 

lomer, Iliad and Odyssey. 

rheir Origin. 

/"irgil, ^neid. 

The Fharsalia, Punica and Homer- 

ica. 
rhe Argonautica ; Hero and Lean- 

der. 



6. The Babylonian Poetry. 

7. The Zarashustrian Literature. 

8. The Hebrew Nationalism. 

9. The Hebrew Talmud and Qab- 

balah. 



6. The Lusiad, Henriad, Jerusalem 

Delivered, and the T^l^maque. 

7. The Paradise Lost, the Messias. 

8. Stagnelius' Blenda, and Arany' s 

Toldi. 

9. Mistral's Mir6io. 



V. The Surviving Aboriginal Sources. 



Greenland and Lapland Songs. 
The North American Indians, 
Songs and Degrees, 
rhe Nahuatl Poetry and Comedy. 
The Quiche Poetry and Prayer. 

VI. The Northern Sources. 

rhe Eddas. 
lunic Poetry, 
["he Saga. 

tiacpherson' s Ossiar 
jjnnrot's Kal6vala. 



5. The Quiche Drama, Ollanta. 

6. The Polynesian Folk Song. 

7. The Malagasy Poetry. 

8. The Malay BidasarL 



6. The Lettisch Folk Song. 

7. The Fairy Tale ; the two Theo, 

ries of Propagation. 

8. The Nursery Rhyme. 



GROUP II. THE HISTORIC SOURCES. 
/. The Grceco-Roman Sources. 



1. The Greek Tragedies. 

2. The Latin Tragedies. 

3. The Greek Comedies. 

4. The Latin Comedies. 


5. The Novel. 

6. The Idyll. 

7. The Moralists. 


//. The Mediceval Sources. 




1. The Nibelungen and Gudrun 

Cycie. 

2. Beowulf. 

3. The Minnesingers. 

4. Reinecke Fuchs, and its origins. 


5. The Chanson de Roland, and 

the Cid. 

6. The Welsh Mabinogion : the 

Arthurian Cycle. 

7. The Mediaeval Legend. 

8. The Gypsy Ballad. 


///. The Slavic Sources. 




I. Bohemia. 
3. Poland. 

3. Croatia and Servia. 

4. Russia : The Bilina. 


5. The Tale. 

6. The Drama and Poetry. 

7. The Nove) 


IV. The Soteriological Sources. 

1. The Divina Commedia. 3. The Faust Cycle. 

2. The Faery Queen. 4. Shelley's Prometheus Unbound 


V. The Neo-Dramatic Sources. 


1. The Indian Renaissance. 

2. The Scandinavian-Slavic Dramas. 

3. The Spanish Drama. 

4. The ItaUan Drama. 


5. The German Drama. 

6. The French Drama. 

7. The English Drama. 


VI. The Lyrical Sources. 

1. The Hebrew Psalms. 

2. The Persian Lyric Era. 

3. The Nahuatl Hymns. 

4. The Japanese Lyric. 

5. The Slavic Lyric. 

6. The Scandinavian Psalm. 


7. The German Psalm. 

8. The Italian and Spanish Lyric. 

9. The French Psalm. 

10. The English Psalm. 

11. The American Psalm. 



I. The Victors. 

1. Gautama Siddhartha. 5. Plotinos. 

2. Xenophon's Sokrates. 6. Tauler. 

3. Rabbi HilleL 7- F^nflon. 

4. Fhilostratos' Appolonius of Tyana. 8. Emerson. 



//. The Soteriological Dramas. 

The Book of Job. 1 1 . Goethe, Faust, I and II. 

Kschemisvara : the Wrath of 12. Bunyan, the Pilgrim's Progress. 

Kausika. 13. Spenser, Faery Queen. 

The Buddhist Parable of the Prod- 14. Byron, Manfred. 

igal Son. 15. Shelley, Prometheus Unbound. 

The Parables of the Kingdom. 16. Longfellow, the Golden Leg- 
Plato's Republic. end. 

Aischulos, Prometheus Bound. 17. Tolstoi, the Power of Dark- 
Kebes, the Picture. ness. 

Augustine, the City of God. 18. Hugo, God. 

Alighieri, the Divine Comedy. 19. Ibsen, Brand. 
Calderon, the Prodigious Magician. 

///. The Graco-Roman Moralists. 

flesiod. 5. Seneca, 

ipiktetos. 6. Julian. 

Vlarcus Aurelius. 7. Boethius. 

licero. 8. Theophrast. 



Group I. The English Prophets. 

klilton. 7- Browning. 

Pope. 8. Gerald Massey. 

Seats. 9- Swinburne, 

shelley. 10. Edwin Arnold. 

iVordsworth. 1 1. Matthew Arnold. 

Elizabeth Browning. 12. Tennyson. 

Group II. The American Prophets. 

Longfellow. 5. Whitman. 

Holmes. 6. Lanier. 

Lowell. 7. Taylor. 

Whittier. 8. Bryant 

Group III. The Persian Prophets. 

felalu-u'd-din. 3. Sadi. 

i§.nu. 4- Omar Khayyim. 

Group IV. The European Prophets. 

Rueckert. 7- Ada Negri. 

Vrchlicky. 8. Father Cats. 

Becquer. 9- de G6nesteL 

Tegner. lo- Ibsen, 

fohanna Voigt-Ambrosius. 1 1. Nikitin. 

Leopardi. «2. von Gaudy. 



!K Topic./* for Every Sund&.y of the Year ^ 

Bible Lessons according to date of Month of each Sunday. 
Each 6 Psalms may be used as Canticles, 3 for Morning, 3 for Evening Service, 

JlNtumn and mint er— Cbe Golden Uirtues, Alternate Readings. 
Jlutumn, first l)alf 

Psalm 8 Praise, 42-43 Prayer, 91 Trust, 84 Aspiration, 15 Purity, IZ4 Worship 

September 22, the Feast of All Saints. Color, Purple. 

First Sunday After, Austerity, S. John of the Cross. 

Second, Balance, Seneca's 'Morals'. 

Third, Chastity, The Chinese 'Classic of Purity'. 

Fourth, Duty, The Works of Mencius. 

Fifth, Earnestness, The Poems of Omar Khayyam. 

Sixth, Freedom, The Bhagavadh Gita. 

Seventh, Genuineness, The Distychs of Angelus Silesius. 

Eighth, Holiness, Jakob Boehme's 'Aurora' and Letters. 

Ninth, Immortality-Desire, Swedenborg's Heaven and Hell. 

Tenth, Justice, Edwin Arnold's 'Light of Asia'. 

Eleventh, Knowledge, Hugo of S. Victor, or Bacon. 

Twelfth, Light (Inner) Plutarch's 'The Daemon of Socrates'. 

Thirteenth, MEAN-Doctrine, Aristotle's Nikomachean Ethics. 

Olinter, Second l)<ilf 

Psalm 97 Praise, So Prayer, 46 Trust, »7 Aspiration, 13 Purity, I»6 Worship. 

December 25, Christmas, Epiphany, Hope. Colour, Scarlet. 

First Sunday After, Nirvanic Eest, S. Bernard's Urbs Beata 

Second, Order, Pascal's 'Thoughts'. 

Third, Practice of the Presence of God, Alvarez de Paz. 

Fourth, Quietness, The 'Spiritual Guide' of Molinos. 

Fifth, Resignation, Mme Guyon, Method of Prayer. 

Sixth, Stoicism, Tertullian's Works. 

Seventh, Temperance, Porphyry's On the Necessity of Purity 

Eighth, Unity, The Poems of Whitman. 

Ninth, Veneration, lamblichus. Concerning the Mysteries. 

Tenth, Wisdom, The Chinese Tao-Teh-King of Lao-Tze. 

Eleventh, X— Extasy, The 'Life of Al Ghazzali', the Sufi. 

Twelfth, Yearning for Heaven, Dionysius the Areopagite. 

Thirteenth, Zeal, 'The Life of George Mueller.' 



*• Topics for Every Sund&y of the Ye&.r H* 

Bible Lessons according to date of month of each Sunday. 
lEach 6 Psalms may be used aa Canticles, 3 for Morning, 3 for Evening Service. 

Spring and Summer— tDc Golden Uirtues. 
Spring; Tirst 1)alT. 

Psalm 19 Praise, 130 Prayer, 34 Trust, 24 Aspiration, 82 Purity, 125 Worship. 

March 22, Feast of the Transfiguration. Colour, Green. 
First Sunday After, Austerity, Marcus Aurelius' Meditations 
Second, Balance, Philostratos' Life of Apollonius. 
Third, Chastity, Galahad in Tennyson's 'Holy Grail'. 
Fourth, Duty, Matthew Arnold's Poems. 
Fifth, Earnestness, S. James' Catholic Epistle. 
Sixth, Freedom, Voltaire's Poems and Tracts. 
Seventh, Genuineness, Carlyle's Sartor Resartus. 
Eighth, Holiness, Whittier's Poems. 
Ninth, Immortality-Desire, Tennyson's 'In Memoriam'. 
Tenth, Justice, Gerald Massey's 'Tale of Eternity'. 
Eleventh, Knowledge, Sokrates in Xenophon's Memorabilia- 
Twelfth, Light (Inner), Fox's Journal. 
Thirteenth, MEAN-Doctrine, The Chinese 'Four Books'. 

Summer; Second 1)alf. 

Psalm 148 Praise, 90 Prayer, 23 Trust, 131 Aspiration, i Purity, 127 Worship. 

June 22, Feast of All Angels. Colour, White. 

First Sunday After, Nirvanic Rest, Gautama, Tripitaka. 

Second, Order, Pope's 'Essay on Man'. 

Third, Practice of the Presence of God — Bro. Lawrence. 

Fourth,. Quietness, Fenelon's Spiritual Letters. 

Fifth, Resignation, Muhammad's Q'uran. 

Sixth, Stoicism, Epiktetos' Discourses. 

Seventh, Temperance, Porphyry's 'de Abstinentia'. 

Eighth, Unity, Origan's 'de Principiis'. 

Ninth, Veneration, Emerson's Divinity School Address. 

Tenth, Wisdom, Goethe's Faust, I and 11. 

Eleventh, X — Extasy, Plotinos's Enneades. 

Twelfth, Yearning for Heaven, Plato's Republic. 

Thirteenth, Zeal, Ann Lee, Precepts of the Elders. 



More Important Racial Scriptures 

The Four Books, Chinese classics of Confucius, Mencius, etc. 
Tao-teh-king, the poetic scripture of the Taoists, by Lao-tse 
Shi- king, the classic Chinese Book of Odes. 
Bidasari, a graceful Malay idyll. 

Maha-bharata, the Hindu Iliad, with Bhagavadh Grita. 

Raina-yana, the Hindu Odyssey, giving conquest of Ceylon. 
Kural, the Tamil, or South Indian Proverbs and Fables. 
Rig Veda, most ancient Brahmanic sacrificial hymns to Nature. 
UpanishadS, Vedantist philosophical strictures thereupon. 
Prein Sagara. the Ocean of Love, Krishnaist scripture. 
Tripitaka, Buddhist scriptures, v?ith Prodigal Son parable. 
Izdubar, Babylonian zodiacal epic, with DcSCent Of Ishtar. 
Book of the Dead, Egyptian funereal ritual of Justification. 
GathaS, oldest Zoroastrian hymns of the Persian Avcstft. 
Shah Nahmeh of Firdausi; epic chronicle of Persian dynasties. 
Antar, Arabian epic; Muallaqat, their Seven Classical Poems. 
Quran of Muhammad, which fixed the Arabic language. 
Masnavi I Ma'navi, by Jeluladin, the treasury of Sufism. 
Dabistan, a Persian treasury of manners and wisdom. 
Talmud and Qabalah, record of discussions by Hebrew rabbis 
Iliad and Odyssey, Homeric epics, quoted freely by the Greeks 
Aeneid, t>y Virgil, adaptation thereof to Roman purposes. 
ArgOnautica, Dionysiaca, later silver age epics. 
Ollanta, ancient Peruvian drama, of sacrifice and flowers. 
Popol Yuh, picturesque scripture of the Quiches of Guatemala. 
Edda, hymns and cosmogonies of the ancient Norse. 
Kalevala, a heroic Odyssey of the Finns. 

Niebelungen Lied, Gudrun, heroics of the Rhenish Teutons 
Beowulf, Anglo-Saxon slayer of the dragon Grendel. 
MabinOgion, Welsh chronicle and lays. 
Ossian, an accessible representation of Celtic lays. 
Chanson de Roland, ancient French Cariovingian epic. 
Chronicles of the Cid Campeador, Spanish liberation epic. 
Mireio, by Mistral, powerful modern Provenjal epic. 



The Most Import&.nt Acce^.rible Book./'. 

Yob vill nevet tegtct stsdyiog or bnTing any or all of these. 
Sanity and valae of Jsdgment depend ptimarily on acquaintance with Facts. 

Seward's School of Life, Pott, N.Y. 

Baron du Prel, Philosophy of Mysticism. Alliance Co. N.Y. 

E.VAUCHAN, Hours with the Mystics, London. 

Max Mueller, Physical, Physiological, and Psychological 
Religion, 3 vols, Macmillan, London. 

Diogenes Laertes, Lives of Philosophers, Bohn, Bell, London 

P.Carus, Gospel of Buddha, Open Court Co, Chicago. 

ScHWEGLER, History of Philosophy, New York. 

H.H0EFFDING, Psychology; Ethics, Macmillan. 

E.Plammarion, The Unknown, Harper, N.Y. 

Conn's Evolution of To-day, Putnam, N.Y. 

Grant Allen, Flowers and their Pedigrees, London. 

Karl Pearson, Grammar of Science, Ginn or Heath, N.Y. 

Max NORDAU, Degeneration, Appleton, N.Y. 

Stewart and Tait, The Unseen Universe, Macmillan. 

J. Freeman Clarke, Ten Great Religions New York. 

Comte d'ALViBLLA, Philosophy, English Translation, London. 

T. J.Hudson, The Law of Psychic Phenomena,McClurg,Chicago 

Moll, Hypnotism, in Walter Scott's Scientific Series, London. 

Ethics, by Spencer, Sidgwick, Mackenzie, or Muirhead, 

Lepevre, Race and Language, Appleton, N.Y. 

Lenormant, Beginnings of History. Scribner, 

Drummond, Natural Law in the Spiritual World J.Alden, NY. 

Fiske, Idea of God, and Destiny of Man, New York. 

For History, Keary's Dawn of History, Smith's History of 
the East, Cox's Greece, the Student's Abridged Gibbon, 
Bryce's Holy Roman Empire, forming a continuous story 

Taine's History of English Literature, Hurst Co., N.Y. 

Ward's English Poets, 4 vols., Macmillans. 

Andrew Lang's Myth, Ritual and Religion Macmillans. 

Humboldt Library of Science Catalogue, Fifth Ave, N.Y. 

Herbert Spencer's Synthetic Philosophy, Appleton, N.Y. 

Small and Vincent's Introd. to Sociology, A.B.C., N.Y 



CbC Golden UirtUC$, ^tt^ illustrative Readings. 



Jlusterity — Marcus Aurelius' Meditations. 

Balance — Philostratos' Life of Apollonius of Tyana. 

£[hastity — Tennyson's The Holy Grail. (Galahad) 

Duty — Matthew Arnold's Poems. 

Earnestness — Saint James Catholic Epsitle. 

freedom — Voltaire's Poems and Trails. 

Genuineness — Carlyle's Sartor Resartus. 

|)oliness — Whittier's Poems. 

Tmmortality-desire — Tennyson's In Memoriam. 

Justice — Gerald Massey's Tale of Eternity. 

I^nowledge — (Sokrates) Xenophon's Memorabilia. 

Eight (inner) intelligible — Fox's writings. 

jnean-doftrine — The Chinese Four Books. 

Hirvanic Rest — (Gautama) The Buddhist Scriptures. 

(Jrder — Pope's Essay on Man. 

Praftice of the Presence of God — Brother Lawrence. 

Quietness — Fenelon's Spiritual Letters. 

I^esignation — Muhammad's ^uran. 

Jtoicism — Epiketetos' Discourses. 

femperance — Porphyry's de Abstinentia. 

tJnity — Origen's de Principiis. 

{feneration — Emerson's Divinity School Address. 

misdom — Goethe's Faust, I iff II. 

X-Ecstasy — Plotinos' Enneades. 

^earning for Heoven — Plato's Republic. 

2eal-~-(Ann Lee) Precepts of the Elders. 
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Of eonttitisnioii will) 6o(l» 

By Kenneth Sylvan Guthrie, A.M., Harvard, Ph.D., Tulane. 
In Four Books: Of Love; Of the Presence of God; Of Adora- 
tion; Of Peace. 

It was the aim of the Author to write a book of Devotion, 
freed from the mystic incoherence of the Theologia Germanica, 
and from the repulsive bloody dogmatism of other books that have 
frightened so many souls away from personal communion with God 
by identifying in their minds Devotion with the immoralities of Vi- 
cariousness and superstitious Fanaticism. 

How far this attempt has succeeded the following words tell: 
The Literary World: Is not unworthy to be laid alongside of Gold Dust 
and the Imitation AS FOOD FOR THE SOUL IN ITS MOST SACRED 
HOURS. Are these meditations all your own, Mr Guthrie, or are they translations 
or adaptations? . . Not very long ago, in speaking what were intended to be words 
of high commendation for a little devotional worlc . . we used language which has 
been erroneously and unfortunately interpreted as implying a doubt of its originality. 
Perhaps our language was open to that interpretation, though in comparing the book 
with Gold Dust and the Imitation, and asking the author in a tone of friendly 
^miliarity whether his meditations were his own, or the adaptations or translations 
of another's, we meant not disparagement, but COMPLIMENT, and to signify 
our sense of the UNUSUAL MERIT of his pages. We wish now to make the 
expression of that sense plain and unequivocal, and to say in so many words what 
we aimed to say then by implication, that the book, though small and easily to be 
overlooked, IS ONE OF THE STRIKING AND REMARKABLE BOOKS 
OF ITS CLASS, THE LIKE OF WHICH SELDOM APPEARS, and that 
Mr Guthrie is its true author. 

Dr MiEL, Ed. L'Avenir: I have read it with as much interest as edification 
and cannot but congratulate you for having thought, felt, and written it. All the 
chaiaffceristics of the truly Christian Life are there presented in an attractive and 
impressive manner. Though short it is complete. The spirit of Christ breathes 
throughout all its lines. It should become the Vade Mecum of every Christian. 

The Living Church : A valuable little book to promote devout meditation. 

Southern Churchman : Very good, with wise and excellent thought. 

Bishop Gailor, of Tenn. : Is admirable I like it very much, and believe 
it will be helpfiil to all devout people. 

The Congregationalist: It expresses tender spiritual sensitiveness ... It 
will be found helpful by many, and is prettily printed. 

Net price, cloth bound, post-paid, 78 cents. 

tu goisparalsve Efterature Press, 

BEOOKLYN: 182 Monroe Street. 
LONDON: Luzac & Co., 46 Gt. Eussell St., W. 



Obrary of Personal Religion. 

Works by HcwuefD SylMH fiutbric 
Of Cdiittttunion wUD @od 

A Manual of Intimate Devotion, 
On the order of Thomas a Kempis' Imitation of Christ, 
but freed from everything repellent to unsectarian devo- 
tion. Warmly commended by the Boston Literary World, 
the Living Church, the Southern Churchman, the Con- 
gregationalist, I Avenir, Bishop Gailor, and others. 
Contents: Of Love, of the Presence, of Adotation, of Peace 
Net price, cloth bound, post-paid, 78 cents. 

Of the Presence of 6oa 

Unpartisan Devotional Instructions for its Practice, 

With a Vision of Judgment, and of Heaven. 

The First Systematic Treatise on the Subject. 

Contents: How the Presence is Discovered: its History, 

Nature and Practices; of the Destined Perpetual Presence. 

Net price, cloth bound, post-paid, $1.04. 

$0M9$ Of tfte Presence, 

Being i)ymn$ Of Intimate Devotion. 

Original Words and Music, expressing all moods of in- 
ner experience, suited to unsectarian religious circles, 

as well as for individual consolation. 

PartiCttlarly popular are the Listening Song:, Hymn of Peace 

Price, bound, 79 cents; per dozen, $5.50, postpaid. 

tU Caaaer of @oa, ana otber Sermons. 

Practical Sermons for home reading, as first preached in 

the Church of the Incarnation, Philadelphia. 

Particularly ftelpfUl are Patience of God, Silence, the Keys 

Net price, cloth bound, post-paid, $1-06. 

De eomparatlve Oleratnre Press, 

BKOOHOn : lHoMsaHjat, i$2 J1!onroe Street 

tmmn -, mzm % ^o, u m, i^usseii $i m. 



Dbrary of Presentation BooKlets^ 

Written, Edited or Translated by Kcnn«th Sylwn QMMt 

f rkndsbip, l^uman and Divine. 

An essay composed of pulsating polished paragraphs 
showing the transformation of earthly into celestial love. 
TaVOrltC Paragraphs are Friendship as Healer, Consoler; 
Recognizing Friends; Divine Distance; Heavenly Friend. 
Net price, cloth bound, postpaid, 53 cents. 

Sayonara, or tfte testing of tbe Poet. 

Translated from the French of Crncst a'BervHly. 

A charming, powerful one-act Japanese play, easily pres- 
ented by one man, and three women. Often given at 
the Comedie FranSaise, in Paris. It makes a delightful 
half-hour parlor reading. Net price, 54 cents- 

Cbe CreeK Pilgrim's Progress, 

Being a translation from the Greek of Cfte PICturc, by 
HeDes, supposed to be the so-named disciple of Sokrates 

A scientific, unsectarian allegory of the ascent of life. 
With original pictures illustrating the Pilgrim's progress 
In ornamental type, with copious symbolical illustrations 
Contents: The Gate of Birth to Life and its Delusions, the 
Road Upwards to Happiness; Those who Fail, and Why; 
the Value of Science; What is Good and Evil. 
Net price, clotfi bound, post-paid, 79 cents. 

famous l)ymns to the Universal Divinity, 

By Kleantbes, Derzbaoin, mordswortD, Symonds, Cennyson, 

With the rare Greek Text of the Hymn of Kleanthes. 
Net price, cloth bound, post-paid, 53 cents. 

Cbe Genius of Sokrates, by Plutarcb 

One of the choicest treasures of antiquity on hfe's mean- 
ing, and the Divinity. Contents: Who the Genii Ar^ 
the Vision of Timarchus, the Care of the Genii. 
Net price, cloth bound, post-paid, 53 cents. 

tu e>mptim\n Literature Press, 

BKOOHOK : Hlonsalvat, i$2 monroe Street 

conDon { tuM^ % 00, 46 et. Russeii St. m. 



lU SreeK Tilsrim*$ Progress* 

Generally known as The Picture, by Kebes, 

A disciple ofSokrates, and the friend of Plato. 

This book is one of the few treasures of antiq- 
uity which has not ^rown old. Without the cut- 
ting out of a single passage, it can he read with 
pleasure and profit at the present day. It is short 
enough to be read at a single sitting. 

It sets forth in picturesque imagery and scient- 
ific ideals the Progress and Ascent of the Soul. The 
human soul, passing through the Gate of Life, must, 
under the guidance of Scientific Recognition, avoid 
the mazes of the wrong uses of the sciences. By ac- 
quiring virtues, it climbs the Mountain of True Cul- 
ture to the Temple of Happiness, whence it returns 
to guide upwards souls still below. Its divisions are 

L The Gate of Life, and its Delusions. 

II. The Road upwards to Happiness. 

m. Those who Fail, and Why. 

IV. The Value of Science. 

V. What is Good and Evil? 

The book might be called a 

Panorama of Modern Scientific Ideals of Life. 

Rewnctb Sylwn mtttrk has turned it into English and 
drawn the explanatory illustrations. It is printed 
and ornamented in a symbolic style suitable to the 
text. Handsomely bound, postage paid, net, 79 cts. 

tU fLmpuum Btttmn Press, 

BEOOKLYN: 182 Monroe Street. 
LONDON: Luzac & Co., 46 Gt. RusseU St., W. 



Cwo Jfttractive Bool^lets of Dtm 

by Kenneth Sylvan Guthrie 

J{ Garland of Tancies 

To the Head of an Elk To the Heavenly Friend 

Kassandra The Robber The Voice of Egypt 

Hymn to Mediaeval Art Marriage in Retrospect 

After a Visit to Aged Friends My Unseen Passengers 

God Will Provide Woodland Vision 

To the Heavenly Pilot The Steeps of Parnassus 

j1 Mariana of n$piration$ 

Call to Prayer The Rock of Ages 

Love to God Plea to Serve Bear Patiently 

An Invocation for Peace The Little Things 

A Psychological Prayer A Sacramental Prayer 

The Good Shepherd Song of the Silence 

Appeal for the Christ's Coming The Wine of the Soul 

Just the thing for a delicate, ontjsoal gift 

Price, 25 cents each, post-free. Per dozen, $1.60 

These editions are limited to actual subscribers. Every copy 
is signed by the author. Copies can be secured only from 

Cbe eoittparatlve Eiterature Press 

182 Monroe Street, BEOOKLYN, N.Y. 



Dbrary of Mmtm Religlott. 

By H«nn«fft Sylvan Sutftrie, 

A.M., Hatvard; Ph.D., Tulane; M.D., Medico-Chirorgical, Phila. 

Everything necessary for clear comprehension, 
by Every Man, of Zoroaster's Hymns, or Gathas. 

Life gf Zoroaster in Words cf his Hymns. 

Contrasting on opposite pages the Two Doctiments. TMs is the result of a 
discovery as epoch-making In this field, as was that of the Elohlst and Je- 
hovistic Documents in the Pentateuch, and resulted from application of 
the now well-proven methods of the biblical Higher Criticism. 

Net price, cloth bound, post-paid, $1.32. 
Significance qf Zoroaster's Teachings. 

This analyzes the whole subject from the stand-point of the Higher Crit- 
icism of the Gathas; explaining the growth of the Archangelic Pantheon, 
of the various Cults, of Zoroaster's successive education therein, of his 
combination thereof, and of his significance as Leader of the Thou^t- 
R.eIii<ion of the ArysLn Race. This is followed by the chief object of the 
whole Library: a detailed discussion of the very astonishingly interesting 

Zoroastrian Pbrases Similar to Heu) Cestatnent Ei^pressions. 

It contains also clear English Outlines of every Hymn, with all 

necessary Introductory Chronological Tables, and Summaries. 

Net price, cloth bound, post-paid, $2.14. 

*rhe Hymns qf Zoroaster, 
transliterated Cext, translation, Dictionary and Grammar. 

All the facts of the situation are here put into the Reader's hands, en- 
abling him to check up the extravagances of what till now have passed as 
translations. Till now the chief scholars have purposely hindered translit- 
erations, so as to keep the whole matter in their own hands. 

Price, $3.21. All three books together, $5.35. 

Concordance to the G&.thas, 

Enabling you to consult Zoroaster on any point, with Eeferences. $1.07. 

Students' Edition of Gathas, Text Only, 

For examinations, class-work, and reference. Price, $1.07. 

ZU Comparative Oierafiire Pre$$, 

BEOOKLYN: 182 Monroe Street. 
LONDON: Luzac & Co., 46 Gt. Eiissell St., W. 



Stories for CI)aracfer=TMiprovenient, 

for tbe I)dtne» tu $cDool-room, and tbe Ceisure ^m 
By H^nnetb Sylvan 6uthrk, 

A.M., Harvard; Ph.D., Tolane; M.D., Medico-Chfrorgical, Phila. 

The object of tliis compilation is not to form a 
positive course in moral inspiration, but to fam- 
ish the child, the parent and the teacher with an 
accessible treasury of apposite, well-selected ob- 
jective illustrations for the frequent, but unexpected 
urgencies when a moral point needs to be enforced 
in a convincing and memorable, and therefore, in 
an alluring manner. 

The stories have been selected not only from trad- 
ition, but also from contemporary life. The biogra- 
phy of Lincoln has furnished many unusual lessons. 

Complete indexes by name and by subject enable 
the teacher or parent to locate the most applicable 
of the 125 stories at a glance. 

Being chosen from a practical teacher's stand- 
point, they cover not only moral common-places, 
but also the tiU now neglected definite school-room 
urgencies, such as biting of nails, caricaturing, hazing, 
wilful destruction of property, shamming sick, borrowing, 
not going straight back home, etc. 

For those who desire a Story Course in Social Eth- 
ics, the matter has been grouped into 80 graded les- 
sons, or 4 a week for the usual term of 20 weeks. 

It makes a splendid gift for all boys and girls. 

Prof. Max B. Grreenstein, Washington Irving High, N.Y.C, says 
Your idea is good, and Is well carried out. Botli as parent and teacher, 
I feel the book will be an Inspiration and help to me. Its basic principle 
the improvement of character through the story, follows accepted mod! 
em practice and theory. 

Attractively printed and bound, post-paid, net, $1.10 

Cbe Comparativje Dferature Press, 

182 Monroe Street, BEOOKLYN, N.Y. 



Plotino$,bi$Cife, Clmes and PbilcsopDy 

Bjr Kenneth Sylvan Guthrie, y/.Af., Harvard, P,&.D., Tulane. 

This is a lucid, scholarly systematization of the views of Plo- 
dnoi, giving translation of important and useful passages. It is pre- 
ceded by a carefiil indication and exposition of his formative influ- 
ences, and a fiill biograph;' dealing with his supposed obligations to 
Christianity. Accurate references are given for every statement and 
quotation. The exposition of, and references on Hermetic philoso- 
phy are by themselves worth the price of the book. 

Dr Harris, U.S. Commissioner of Education has written ab- 
out it in the highest terms. Dr. Paul Carus, Editor of the Open 
Court, devoted half a page of the July 1 897 issue to an appreciative 
and commendatory Review of it. Among the many other strong 
commendations of the work are the following: 
From G.R.S.Mead, Editor The Theosophical Review, London: 

It may be stated, on the basis of a &irly wide knowledge of the subje6t, that the 
■mnmaiy of our anonymous author is the CLEAREST and MOST INTELLIG- 
ENT which has as yet appeared. The writer bases himself upon the original text, 
and his happy phrasing of Platonic terms and his deep sympathy with Platonic 
thought proclaim the presence of a capable translator of Plotinos amongst us . . . 

To make so lucid and capable a compendium of the works of so great a giant 
of philosophy as Plotinos, the author must have spent much time in analysing the 
text and satisfying himself as to the meaning of many obscure passages; to test his 
absolute accuracy would require the verification of every reference among the hund- 
reds given In the tables at the end of the pamphlet, and we have only had time to 
verify one or two of the more striking. These are as accurate as anything in a di- 
gest can rightly be expeOed to be. In addition to the detailed chapters on the seven 
tcalmsof the Plotinic philosophy, on reincarnation, ethics, and aesthetics, we have 
introduflory chapters on Platonism, Aristotelianism, Stoicism, and Emanationism, 
and on the relationship of Plotinos to Christianity and Paganism. 

Those who desire to enter into the Plotinian precin£b of the temple of Greek 
philosophy by the most expeditious path CANNOT do BETTER than take this 
Ettle pamphlet for their guide; it is of course not perfe£t, but it is undeniably THE 
BEST which has yet appeared. We have recommended the T.P.S. to procure a 
■upply of this pamphlet, for to our Platonic friends and colleagues we say not only 
YOU SHOULD, but YOU MUST read it. 

HtTMAN Brotherhood, Nov. 1897, in a very extended and most commend- 
atory review, says: TOO GREAT PRAISE COULD HARDLY BE BESTOW- 
ED upon this scholarly contribution to Platonic litenituie. 

Net price, cloth bound, post-paid, $1.31. 

Cbe eontpai dtlve Eiterature Prm, 

BROOKLYN: 182 Monroe Street. 
lONDON: Luzac & Co.,^6 Gt. RusseU St., W. 



numenlus of Hpatnea 

tfte father of nco=Piatoni$m: 

morRs in Cext and Cranslation, Cife ana Ceacbings. 
By H^nnetb Sylvan QutDrie, 

A.M., Hatvatd; Ph.D., Tulane; M.D., Medico-Chirorgical, Phila. 

For the first time in any modern language, the 
writer here resurrects Numenius from the oblivion 
of 1700 years, in a definitive edition, for the sake 
of which he visited the Escorial Library in Spain, 
to rescue a supposed work of Numenius, which turn- 
ed out to be already published among the works of 
Plotinus. Besides adding to the fragments, he gives 
a complete translation, and explains Numenius's 
great importance under the following heads: 

1 . How was Numenius the Father of Neoplatonism? 
2. His Life, and significance as philosopher, poet, hum- 
orist, man of the world, and revealer of mysteries. 
3. His teachings about Matter. 
4. The World as a divine Harmony. 
5- The supreme Divinity. 
6. The subordinate Divinity. 
7, The "Worid-divinities. 

8. Theology. 

9. Psychology and Ethics. 

10. Purpose of Life: the threefold Salvation. 

1 1 . Mysticism, true and false. 

A German edition is published by B.G. Teubner, Leipzig 

An English Edition will appear in the Bohn Library, of 

Messrs G. W.Bell's Sons, London. Ask information of 

Cbe Comparative Eiterature Press, 

182 Monroe Street, BEOOKLYN, N.Y. 



Che message of PDilo 3Mm$ 

By Kenneth Sylvan GutDrie, 

A.M., Harvatd; Ph.D., Tulane; M.D., Medico-Chifutgical, Phila. 

Next to Plato, Pliilo Judaeus is the author whose 
discursive and incidental manner of treating the 
deep truths of life makes the modern searcher after 
facts, who has no time to waste, most despair. Here 
however Philo's teachings are so thoroughly system- 
atized that a single glance will explain to even the 
casual reader just what and where PhUo speaks of 

His Life and Works 

Allegoric Interpretation and Mysteries 

God 

Our World 

Human psychology and ethics 

Church and Sacraments; the Eucharist. 

Spirit and Inspiration. 

Eschatology. 

Salvation. 

Who were the Therapeuts ? 

Philo Judaeos is important because he is the fountain- 
head not only of Neo-Platonism, but also of that Graeco- 
Egfyptian theology which gradually conquered the civil- 
ized world, and which cannot be understood without him 

'Congratulations on your splendid analysis of Philo!' 

Albert J. Edmunds, author of 'Buddhist & Christian Gospels' 

Highly recommended by 

Prof. Nathanael Schmidt, of Cornell University: 

I have recently gone through with some care The Message of Philo Judceus 
which you were good enough to send me. It seems to me that you have 
Mitderca a real ssfuicj U many hy this classified outline of Philo's utterances 
on important subjects. The chapter on the Therapeuts also appears to me 
very iisetul. The idea suggested on p. 86 that Philo's Therapeuts may he a 
sort of Utopia, like Plato's Republic, is well woftb cOKSiflering. 

Net price, cloth-hound, post-paid, $ 1.31 

Che Comparaii^e DteraiMre Press, 

BEOOKLYN: 182 Monroe Street. 
LONDON: Luzac & Co., 46 Gt. Eussell St., W. 



Ceacblngs of \U minor neo-Platoni$t$ 

By K^nnctD Sylvan Qutbric, 

A.M., Harvard? Ph.D., Tolane; M.D., Medico-Chirtirglcal, Phila. 

This book completes the same author's outlines 
of the teachings of Philo Judaeus, Numenius and 
Plotinus, thus forming a complete history of the 
development of Neo- Platonic thought. 

The importance of this lies in the fact that it 
summates all the wisdom of the ancient world, and 
still survives in the poetry and aspirations of our 
own times. The world can never forget Plato. We 
therefore study 

PbilO Judaeus, of Alexandria, A. D. 1-50. 
CDrasyllUS of Mendes, 1-30, who grouped Plato's works 
PlUtarcb of Chaeronea, 1 -66, the genial moralist. 

Cornutus, 68. 

J!pukiU$, 130, the witty novelist of the 'Golden Ass.' 
Seneca, 141, probably the most voluminous moralist, 
numenius of Apamea, 150, the Father of Neo-platonism. 
JilCinocus and niDinUS, introductions to Platonism. 
niaKiffiUS of Tyre, 1 80, taught the Architect of Universe. 
PftllOStratUS, 210, edits Life of JlpoIIOnlUS of Tyana, 1-50 
PlOtinus, 205-270, who taught the emperor Gallienus. 
Porphyry, 233-304, who was a vegetarian. 
JInteliUS Gentilianus, his fellow student of Plotinus. 
JambliCbUS, 280-330, who wrote on the Mysteries. 
Hulian the emperor, 361, who tried to purify philosophy 
niacrobiUS, 395, who saved Cicero's Dream of Scipio. 
PrOClUS, 41 1-485, who studied Plato's Parmenides. 
BoethiUS, 470-523, who in prison wrote his Consolations 
Dantascius, 500-533, and SallHstius. 

The work will be issued on receipt of enougli subscriptions 

tU CmmMn Gterature Press, 

BEOOKLYN: 182 Monroe Street. 
LONDON: Luzac & Co., 46 Gt. EusseU St., W. 



Cibrary of modern PDilology. 

Works by Kenneth Sylvan Guthrie, 

A.M.f Harvard; Ph.D., Tulnae; M.D., Medico-Chirurgical, Pbila. 

Once More Must Modern Language Instruction 

Be Eevised. 
Proof that even the Reform Method of teaching 
Modern Languages has broken down, and proposal 
of a new Mother-tongue Method which meets all the 
objections raised against the former. Price, 55 cts. 

Preliminary Instruction in the Mother Tongue 

for Beginners in the French Language. 
While this preliminar instruction delays the work 
in the foreign tongue by a few weeks, it gives the 
pupil, even before he starts work, an extensive vocab- 
ulary, and the chief rules of pronunciation and of 
grammar, besides inspiring bim with enthusiasm. 
This book is chiefly for the use of Teachers. $1.10 

First French Book, on the Mother-tongue Method 

This is the book for the pupil. Price, $1.60. 

Second or Elementary French Book 

on the Mother-tongue Method 

This includes text for reading purposes. Price, $1.60 

Teacher's Manual to the First French Book. 
This book is entirely for the Teacher. Price, $1.10 

Concise Eules of French Grammar, 
For the use of pupils, of all methods. Price, 55 cts. 

Concise Eules of German Syntax, 
with practical tables of prepositions. Price, 55 ots. 

Cbe €ontparatii?e £lterattire Press, 

BBOOKLYN: 182 Monroe Street. 
LONDON; Luzac & Co., 46 Gt. EusseU St., W. 



H topical Bistory of education, 

n Series of Ranflbooks of educational Practice. 

By Kcntietft SvFwn fiuthrlc, 

A.M., Hatvatd; Ph.D., Tulane; M.D., Medico-Chirofgical, Phila. 

Each Handbook focuses the light of each successive 

Period of Educational Progress on its own topic, 

Forming a complete History thereof. 

INTRODUCTION: 

LIMITS and MISSION of HISTORY of EDUCATION 

Part First: The Pupil. 
1 . Handbook of PI)V$iC(ll and Itlanudl Crafltiltg, JItDktiCS. 

2. Handbook of Imitation, or Primary education. 

3. Handbook of Habit, or Seconaary education. 

4. Handbook of Specialization, or Tinisbing education. 

5. Handbook of Psychology, $elf=jlcti»ity. Interest. 

6. Handbook of Discipline. 

Part Second: The Class. 

7. Handbook of Sociaitzatlon in family and School. 

8. Handbook of Compulsory, Universal Coeducation. 

Part Third: The Teacher. 

9. Handbook of the CcaclKr. 

10. Handbook of methods of Teaching. 

1 1. Handbook of SCbOOl and Grading. 

12. Handbook of the Curriculum. 

Part Fourth: The School System. 

13. Handbook of Educational Limitations and Balance. 

1 4. Handbook of Educational Theory, or Pedagogy. 

15. Handbook of Jldmlnlstration and efficiency. 

16. Handbook of Educational Democratic Tdeals. 

Excellent iot Individual Study, and for Examination. 

A splendid Course for Faculty Conferences. 

Suitable for Assistance to Inexperienced Teachers, 

the Series forms a Nucleus for a school Teachers' Library 

Price, post-paid, each, 53 cents. Whole Series, $5.48. 

Special price in quantities for Teachers' Institutes. 

Cbe Comparative Eiterature Press, 

BKOOHCVn : moitsalvat, i$2 Itlonroe Street. 

conoon : mzm $ 00, 4e et. Ku$$eii st. m. 



Pythagoras, M% l\k m^ (Uorlcs. 

By JUtnmV) Syiuan gutbrle, 

A.M. , Harvard; Ph.D., Talanej M.D. , Medico-Chitufgical, Phila. 

Being an English translation of the biogra- 
phies of Pythagoras by Jamblichus, Porphyry, 
Diogenes Laertes, and all other available sour- 
ces; followed by a translation of his Works, 
both the genuine preserved by Philolaos, and 
the spurious Golden Verses, together with all 
fragments and precepts. 

Pythagoras has, for 2500 years remained one of 
the supreme sources of thought, and yet there has 
never been a definitive edition of his biograpliies 
and VForks. Aulus Gellius reports (8.17) that he was 
so highly valued by Plato that, though the latter 
was a poor man, he paid so great a sum of gold for 
a small parchment of writings by Pythagoras, that 
Timon wrote thereon a satiric couplet, accusing him 
of having drawn thence the substance of his Tim- 
ceus. Pythagoras, therefore, was the Father of Greek 
philosophy, and was recognised as such by the Neo- 
Platonists, such as Numenius and Apuleius. 

No more important project of interpretation to the 
modern world of the sources of its inspirational values 
has been proposed; but it can expect so little general pat- 
ronage, that it will not be issued until there have been 
received 100 assurances of subscription. The price will 
not be over $5.00, and will be made as low as possible 
when the books are ready for distribution. All persons 
interested, and all public and university librarians are 
invited to encourage this important venture by sending 
in subscriptions for one or more copies, payable only 
when the books are ready for distribution. 

tU Comparative Eiteratwre Press 

182 Monroe Street, BEOOKLYN, N.Y. 



